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For 30 years Victor H. Evjen has guided the destiny of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. In January he relinquishes his duties 
as editor on his retirement as assistant chief of probation. 

In the past three decades no one has contributed more 
fully or significantly to the professional growth of the cor- 
rectional community. Mr. Evjen’s active leadership will be 
greatly missed but his constructive influence will continue 
throughout the years. 

With admiration, esteem, and deep appreciation for his 
devotion to highest principles, Vic Evjen’s colleagues in 
the Division of Probation gratefully dedicate to him this 
final issue to bear his editorial imprint. 


MERRILL A. SMITH 
Chief, Division of Probation 
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This Issue in Brief 


Recognizing and Sentencing the Exceptional 
and Dangerous Offender.—With the apparent rise 
in the incidence of serious crimes in the United 
States, psychiatrist Charles E. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina School of Medicine and 
former medical officer for the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, takes a critical look at the kinds of 
offenders before our courts in the hope that we 
can achieve a better understanding in preventing 
and controlling crime and correcting the offender. 
Dr. Smith comments on the limitations in tradi- 
tional legal approaches, the relationship between 
mental disorder and crime, the examination and 
identification of the exceptional offender, and 
some factors to consider in determining danger- 
ousness. 

The Violent Offender: Let’s Examine the 
Taboo.—Society’s image of the person who com- 
mits a crime of personal violence is such that 
many believe their extended or permanent re- 
moval from society is the only safeguard to pub- 
lic safety. This is the observation of Colin Shep- 
pard of the Centre of Criminology faculty at 
Ottawa, Ontario. But when this kind of thinking 
is compared with empircal data emanating from 
systematic research and clinical studies on the 
violent offender, Mr. Sheppard asserts, it is clear 
that irredeemable offenders are relatively small 
in number. The majority of violent offenders, he 
concludes, can be reclaimed, but only if they are 
dealt with in accordance with available knowl- 
edge about the motivations of human behavior 
and the understanding to go with it. 

Disclosure of the Presentence Investigation 
Report.—Until recently there has been strong 
support for confidentiality of the presentence in- 
vestigation report. The trend today, however, is 
in the direction of disclosure of the report to the 


defendant or his attorney, or both. For 3 years 
the federal probation office at Milwaukee has per- 
mitted the attorney to read the report in the 
probation office. William G. Zastrow, chief pro- 
bation officer, relates the experience of his office 
in allowing counsel to read the presentence re- 
port. Having knowledge of what is in the report, 
both the defendant and his attorney, he states, 
become partners in the sentencing process. 

A British Probation Officer Looks at Correc- 
tions in the United States—Mr. T.D. Bamford, 
senior probation officer at Wednesburg, Stafford- 
shire, England, visited the United States in 1970 
to observe criminal justice systems in our country. 
In his especially readable account he delineates 
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the highlight experiences of his visit and gives 
us his candid impressions of correctional prac- 
tices as he saw them. It was a privilege to have 
him visit with us. 

Issues in a “Garbage Heap.”—Custodial cor- 
rections has been referred to as a “garbage heap,” 
writes Dr. Wayne H. Welcher, practicing psy- 
chiatrist at Ventura, California, and consultant 
to the Ventura County Jail and the Oxnard Police 
Department. This descriptive reference has been 
used, Dr. Welcher states, because of the chaos 
and conflict within this subsystem of the criminal 
justice system. Dr. Welcher comments on some of 
the conflict areas in criminal justice and offers 
suggestions to resolve some of them and to im- 
prove corrections in general. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce: Its Concern 
About Crime.—The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is made up of 2,700 local, state, 
and regional chambers of commerce and Ameri- 
can chambers of commerce abroad; more than 
1,100 trade and professional associations; and 
more than 39,000 firms and corporations. It has 
a membership of more than 5 million. Concerned 
about the inroads organized crime is making in 
American business and commerce, the National 
Chamber published a Deskbook on Organized 
Crime which became a best seller. Later it pro- 
duced a 133-page booklet, Marshaling Citizen 
Power Against Crime. Both booklets are a part 
of the Chamber’s efforts to prevent and control 
crime in the United States. Wayne Hopkins, 
senior associate in the community regional de- 
velopment group of the Chamber, tells us what 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce is doing to come 
to grips with the crime problem. 

Helping the Deprived Child—If{ your heart 
tells you to try working with deprived children 
and you believe helping a deprived child is a 
dedicated work, find out all you can about it and 
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All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 


take it on. Your efforts will be highly rewarded. 
These words come from Ben Solomon who has 
spent a life time training and developing youth 
leaders in the recreational, educational, and cor- 
rectional fields. In giving us some guidelines to 
help deprived youth, Mr. Solomon reaches back 
into his long and rich experience in working with 
youth leaders. 

“Hotline” for Troubled Youth—lIn the past 
few years “hotline” and crisis intervention ser- 
vices have sprung up all over the world, using the 
telephone as a “safety conduit’ for distressed, 
lonely, and troubled youth. The hotline phone 
operation is often a solo procedure, or a part 
of a college or urban crisis center, runaway house, 
free clinic, or live-in co-op center. Gus Potter, 
youth coordinator for the town of North Hemp- 
stead, New York, tells us about the development 
of the hotline service, how it functions, and the 
types of meaningful services it renders in crisis 
situations. 

The San Francisco Project: A_ Critique.— 


From 1964 through 1968 the federal probation 
office at San Francisco cooperated in a research 
project conducted by the University of California 
School of Criminology. The research goal was to 
develop criteria for the classification of federal 
offenders, to study outcomes of varied caseload 
sizes, to examine factors used by probation of- 
ficers in arriving at presentence recommenda- 
tions to the court, and to develop actuarial tables 
relating to supervision adjustment. William P. 
Adams and Paul M. Chandler—two of the 12 
probation officers who participated in the pro- 
ject—together with Dr. M.G. Neithercutt, associ- 
ate director of the NCCD Research Center, have 
prepared a critique of the research. They contend 
the project suffered from theoretical deficiencies 
and that errors in methodology created a doubt 
regarding parts of the research findings. 


expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 
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cerned about the apparent rise in the inci- 
dence of serious crimes in our communities, 
a time when we are pervaded by cynicism and 
moral bankruptcy, a time when human violence 
seems to threaten the perpetuity of our society, 
it would seem appropriate to take a critical look 
at a representative sampling of various kinds of 
offenders who come before the bar, in the hope 
that we can add something useful to the areas of 
prevention and correction. The urgency of this 
endeavor is highlighted by a number of factors, 
including a growing discontent on the part of 
the police, recognition of the desperate plight of 
our undermanned and overburdened courts, and 
the knowledge that our jails and prisons are as 
described in a recent news article “a dismal non- 
system of non-corrections where society cages 
its criminals out of sight and too often tragically 
out of 

Several significant remedies have been proposed 
to improve the functioning of the criminal justice 
system. First of all, in the past several years 
there has been heightened interest in the develop- 
ment of new community programs for dealing 
with offenders and in the development of plans 
which make greater use of existing community 
resources in the management and treatment of 
offenders. Toward this end, it has been proposed 
that the courts develop closer linkages with wel- 
fare, health, education, and mental health re- 
sources in their communities. For instance, 
through such arrangements, more and better out- 
patient treatment can be arranged for needful 
offenders who are on probation. 

It has also been suggested that there are certain 
classes of offenders, for instance, those guilty of 
so-called “victimless crimes” such as drunkenness, 
drug abuse, prostitution, vagrancy, gambling, and 
consensual adult homosexuality, which might be 
diverted out of the criminal justice system into 
medical or social agencies, thereby enabling the 
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*Dr. Smith is also. senior psychiatric consultant for 
the North Carolina Department of Corrections. 
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criminal justice system to deal more effectively 
with truly criminal behavior.* 

It seems clear that the implementation of any 
of these proposals will require the involvement of 
more physicians, and particularly psychiatrists. 
A review of the historical development of the 
present role of psychiatry in the criminal justice 
system reveals that there are substantial prece- 
dents for this type of involvement. 


Traditional Legal Approaches to the 
Mentally Ill Offender 


The earliest and, perhaps, traditional role of 
the psychiatrist, which won him the title of 
“alienist,” was the direct outgrowth of the law’s 
attempts to separate those offenders who ap- 
peared to be grossly disordered to an extent that 
they might not be responsive to the forces of 
punishment and deterrence. 

It is quite significant that the law’s interest 
and concern with the mentally ill antedates by 
many centuries any development which can be 
identified as clinical psychiatry as we know it 
today. Consider for a moment that there are in 
the Anglo-Saxon common law decisions relating 
to “‘madness” which go back to the 13th century, 
while clinical descriptive psychiatry as we know 
it today had its beginnings less than 150 years 
ago. Certainly this should lay to rest any feelings 
that psychiatry has any claims to originality in 
this field. The expertise of psychiatry is an an- 
cillary to the implementation of the common law 
and not a substitute for it. 

The traditional concern of the law with the role 
of mental disorder in criminal behavior is also 
evidenced in the common law proceedings for 
determining competency for trial. A classical 
legal reference on this question states, “It is 
proper to inquire whether the accused, by reason 
of insanity, comprehends his position, whether 
he has mind and discretion which will enable him 


1 P. Goldman and D. Holt, “Justice on Trial,’ Newsweek, March 8, 
1971. 

2 Board of Trustees, N.C.C.D., “Crimes Without Victims—A Policy 
Statement,” Crime and Delinquency, Vol. 17, No. 2, April 1971. 
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to appreciate the charge against him and the pro- 
ceedings thereon, or whether he is mentally cap- 
able of rendering his attorneys such assistance 
as a proper defense to the indictment preferred 
against him demands. Evidence of mere incapa- 
city to fully understand and comprehend his legal 
rights, and to make known in the most succinct 
and intelligent manner to his counsel all the facts 
material to his defense, is not sufficient grounds 
for refraining from proceeding to trial.’’* 

Implicit in the foregoing formulation is the 
assumption that there are classes and degrees 
of mental disorder which may affect the capacity 
of a defendant to have a fair trial, insofar as it 
may devolve upon him. While the law’s concern 
in this regard may be entirely reasonable and 
appropriate, it is important to recognize that we 
have yet to devise an acceptable formula for 
making the determination which this test re- 
quires. For instance, it has been suggested that in 
its practical application the test becomes one of 
simply determining whether the defendant is 
“apparently rational,’* that is, whether the de- 
fendant is oriented as to time and place and has 
some recollection of events. A broader view, as 
suggested by the Supreme Court, would require 
a determination of whether the defendant “has 
sufficient present ability to consult with his law- 
yer with a reasonable degree of rational under- 
standing and whether he has a rational as well 
as factual understanding of the proceedings 
against him.”® Within this framework, one might 
consider whether the defendant is under the in- 
fluence of a delusional system which influences 
his judgment and disorganizes his thought, giving 
rise to psychotic preoccupations which prevent 
his giving sufficient attention to his defense. 


Limitations in Traditional Legal Approaches 


In actual practice, the legal approaches to 
questions surrounding possible relationships be- 
tween mental disorder and criminal behavior, as 
formulated in the tests for responsibility and 
fitness for trial, continue to be surrounded by 
uncertainties and controversy. Also, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that these procedures offer 


3 14 Am. Jur., p. 803. 

4 S.W. Halpern, “Civil Insanity,” 
No. 1, Fall 1958. 

5 Dusky v. U.S., 362 U.S. 402 (1960). 

6° A.S. Goldstein, The Insanity Defense. 
University Press, 1967. 

7 - Overholser, “The Briggs Law of Massachusetts: A Review 
and an Appraisal,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, 35:859 (1935). 

5 W. Bromberg and G. Thompson, “Relation of Psychosis, Mental 
Defect and Personality to Crime,” Journal of Criminal Law, Crimi- 
nology and Police Science, 28, No. 1, May-June 1937. 
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very little to the solution of the overall problem 
of the mentally ill offender, since they are applied 
to only a small number of the 10 percent or so 
of offenders who stand trial. There is little doubt 
that many defendants who could make these 
defenses choose not to do so, some because they 
lack the necessary resources, others because they 
regard mental illness as more stigmatizing than 
criminality, and perhaps others because they see 
the possible duration and conditions of treatment 
in a correctional institution as more attractive 
than those in a mental hospital.* 


Prevalence of Mental Disorder 
Among Offenders 


With this brief discussion of the background 
and limitations of psychiatric involvement in the 
determination of responsibility and fitness for 
trial, let us move on to two other areas for psy- 
chiatric participation in the disposition of crimi- 
nal offenders, which I believe hold great promise 
for the future. The first of these might be termed 
the epidemiology of mental illness in the offender 
group, and is concerned with the prevalence of 
mental illness among the offender group. The 
second area has to do with theoretical considera- 
tions concerning possible relationships between 
various mental illnesses and personality disorders, 
and crime. 

Today there are about 300,000 prisoners in con- 
finement in this country. Roughly two-thirds of 
these are confined in state and federal correc- 
tional institutions for adult offenders, while the 
balance are confined in local jails and workhouses. 
To secure some idea of the incidence of mental 
illness among this group, we might apply data 
obtained in several studies which have been made 
of selected offender groups. For instance, a re- 
view of the findings in examinations of offenders 
carried out in Massachusetts under the Briggs 
Law over a 14-year period showed 15 percent to 
have significant psychiatric disorder.‘ In their 
report of the analysis of the findings made in 
examinations of 10,000 consecutive cases seen in 
the psychiatric clinic of the Court of General 
Sessions in New York, Bromberg and Thompson‘ 
reported significant psychiatric illness in roughly 
20 percent of these defendants. Both of these 
studies showed something less than 2 percent of 
the examinees to be pyschotic. Several years ago 
I found 15 percent of 500 consecutive commit- 
ments to the Federal Bureau of Prisons to have 
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some recognizable mental disorder. Several other 
statewide surveys of prison populations have 
shown the incidence of mental disorder to be in 
the range of about 20 percent. All of these sur- 
veys tend to suggest that the prevalence rate for 
mental disorder is about the same in the prison 
community as it is in the community at large, 
which might come as a surprise to some who wish 
to equate criminality with mental illness. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the problem of 
the mentally ill offender may be gained by apply- 
ing the 20 percent figure to a representative state 
prison population. For instance, in my own state 
of North Carolina, where there are about 10,000 
prisoners in confinement any day of the year, 
and where we received 13,000 new commitments 
last year, the 20 percent rate would have given 
us 2,600 prospective mental cases last year, or 
10 each working day. This is enough caseload to 
provide material for several thriving outpatient 
clinics and a small mental hospital. 


Relationships Between Mental Disorder 
and Crime 


From this brief review of what we know about 
the prevalence of mental disorder among the 
offender group, let us move on to a consideration 
of our understandings of the relationships be- 
tween mental disorder and crime. Our knowledge 
in this area is admittedly limited, and, perhaps, 
a reflection of the paucity of resources which 
have been available to us to study the problem. 
The last survey with which I am familiar showed 
less than 60 psychiatrists employed full-time in 
the approximately 230 adult correctional institu- 
tions in this country.® Assuming that it takes 4 to 
6 hours of intensive psychiatric interviewing to 
begin to understand the dynamics of an individual 
offender, and, assuming this small number of 
psychiatrists available to examine the large po- 
tential caseload which we have already described, 
perhaps no one should be surprised that there is 
still no substantial body of case material available 
for scientific comparison and analysis. Also recog- 
nize that the very transient nature of our clinical 
contacts with cases in this category tends to pre- 
clude the possibility of doing the kinds of long 
term observations and followups which are so 
necessary to the development of any meaningful, 
predictive criteria. In this regard, my own ex- 


® C.E. Smith, “Psychiatry in Corrections,” 
Psychiatry, 120:11, May 1964. 

10 C.E. Smith, and K. Strawberry, ‘‘Mental Competency Proceedings 
Pay Criminal Cases,” Public Health Reports, Vol. 75, No. 7, 
uly 1960. 
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perience may be fairly representative. During the 
more than 20 years I have been involved in this 
work, I have examined many offenders both men- 
tally ill and not, but few were followed for a 
sufficiently long period of time to be able to 
validate prognostic inferences. 

Despite these limitations, it should be of in- 
terest to review some of the observations which 
have been made concerning the relationships be- 
tween mental disorder and crime. For instance, 
it is commonplace to suspect psychosis in the 
cases of certain unusual and bizarre offenses. 
While only about 2 percent of all offenders are 
found to be overtly psychotic, these are the of- 
fenders who tend to achieve the greatest notoriety 
because of the regressive, primitive, and, often, 
needlessly aggressive characteristics of their of- 
fenses. They excite our interest and our fears. The 
most frequent disorder observed in this group is 
schizophrenia, a disease manifested by confused 
and delusional thinking, along with inconsistent 
and inappropriate feelings. When persons with 
these disorders act out in response to their de- 
luded fantasies, the results are ordinarily pre- 
dictably unique, and even, occasionally, gruesome. 

Neurotic and sociopathic types of mental dis- 
order are seen in a variety of offense groups. 
The impulsive auto thief and the compulsive check 
writer are common examples. The behavior of 
certain sex offenders, notably the exhibitionist, 
that of some arsonists, and that of some shop- 
lifters, often can be seen as related to underlying 
neurotic disorder. 

Although they do not seem very prone to 
come in conflict with the law, those offenses which 
mentally defective persons commit are usually 
marked by qualities of suggestability and poor 
judgment, which tend to set them apart. Also, 
individuals with psychopathic personality, those 
with manic types of illness, and alcoholics, often 
reflect underlying impulsivity in the offenses 
which bring them to the attention of the courts. 

Finally, in offenses involving threatening and 
assaultive behavior, it is not uncommon to find 
an underlying paranoid mental disorder. In the 
federal courts we observed a high incidence 
of paranoid mental disorder among individuals 
charged with mailing threatening and obscene 
letters.1° 


Identification of the Exceptional Offender 


From this brief consideration of some known 
relationships between mental illness and person- 
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ality disorder and crime, it is possible to begin 
to formulate a listing of some indicators of path- 
ology which can be employed in the task of sep- 
arating out the exceptional offender. Some of 
these indicators are as follows: 

1. The apparently motiveless crime. 

2. The bizarre offense. 

3. An offense which seems to represent a signi- 
ficant departure from the offender’s usual be- 
havior. 

4. Seemingly senseless 
behavior. 

5. Certain sex crimes, arson, and other ap- 
parently compulsive behaviors. 

6. Offenses in which drugs and/or alcohol are 
implicated. 

7. Instances in which the defendant has a 
known history of prior mental illness, and in- 
stances when the defendant seems emotionally 
disturbed, confused, or perhaps depressed. 

8. Apparently dangerous behaviors. 

This last category, apparently dangerous be- 
havior, which may be applicable to any one or 
more of the foregoing indicators, will be discussed 
as a separate entity later in this article. 

Assuming that there are certain unusual or 
exceptional offenders, the question arises as to 
how to identify them, achieve a better under- 
standing of them, and arrange effective disposi- 
tion and treatment. Basically, three lines of in- 
quiry are open to us: studies of the offender, in- 
cluding his behavior, personality, and develop- 
ment; studies of the offense; and studies of the 
nature of the treatment which may be indicated, 
including a determination of the feasibility of 
implementing an indicated treatment program. 
The last consideration will involve questions of 
the individual’s motivation, his receptivity to 
entering into the recommended treatment pro- 
gram, and the availability of resources to imple- 
ment the program. Obviously, it would be imprac- 
ticable, if not futile, to prescribe a course of 
treatment unless we know that the individual will 
cooperate, and unless we know that the facilities 
are present to implement the program. 

Ideally, the identification of the unusual case 
should begin with the police in the course of their 
work with the detection and apprehension of the 
offender. While we cannot expect police officers 
to diagnose mental illness, one would hope that 


repetitive criminal 


* A behavioral evaluation to include psychiatric, psychological, and 
physical examinations coupled with institutional observation and an 
assessment of relevant social background data. 


they would have some schooling in the art of 
recognizing the mentally ill, and that they would 
be aware of aspects of the defendant’s demeanor 
and behavior, which might be associated with 
underlying mental disturbance. Their observa- 
tions of the defendant’s modus operandi, and his 
behavior at the time of arrest, can provide valu- 
able clues. Also, they may obtain important in- 
formation about the defendant’s behavior in the 
course of their interrogation of witnesses. 

Following arrest and arraignment, the process 
of identifying the unusual offender must continue 
as a function of the prosecuting attorney and the 
judge. At this level we may be faced with some- 
what of a dilemma in reconciling notions of 
vigorous prosecution with those of individualized 
treatment. Indeed, the prosecutor would seem to 
face an impossible task if he is to satisfy the in- 
terest of the law, namely, that he not necessarily 
win the case, but rather that he be concerned 
that justice is done. Perhaps we should recognize 
that the prosecutor is in a very difficult position 
when it comes to satisfying these two aims of 
the law, and that, if these aims are to be realized, 
it is essential that the defendant have adequate 
counsel. Certainly, the matter of determining 
whether the defendant is an unusual offender 
should be a special concern of both the defense 
attorney and the prosecutor. In practice, the judge 
is a key person in making this determination and 
can insure that the defendant has competent 
counsel. He also has at his disposal probation 
officers who can make presentence investigations 
to obtain information concerning the defendant’s 
background and behavior, which can help to 
identify him as an unusual offender. 


Systematic Examination of the Offender 


In my opinion, the most promising route toward 
individualized treatment which we have today is 
by way of a comprehensive diagnostic study* 
which, at its best, brings to bear all we know 
about the scientific examination of the offender 
to the case in hand. Basically, such a diagnostic 
study is designed to answer two questions: What 
led the individual to commit the offense, that is, 
what social and personal factors may have in- 
fluenced him in making his decision to commit 
the offense, and what measures are necessary 
to lessen or prevent the offender’s tendency to- 
ward crime and to safeguard the community? 

Two viable, working examples of these diag- 
nostic procedures are the observation and study 
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procedures employed in the federal system,!! and 
the diagnostic studies prior to sentence employed 
in North Carolina.'!? In both these jurisdictions 
these examinations are made on a selective basis, 
at the discretion of the court, after trial and con- 
viction in those cases where more exact knowl- 
edge is required. In some other jurisdictions such 
examinations are also made prior to conviction 
and may be incorporated in the presentence in- 
vestigation report of the probation officer. 

Under the North Carolina statute, which is 
modeled after the federal statute, defendants 
selected for this procedure may be committed to 
the Department of Corrections for a period of 
60 to 90 days for these special examinations which 
include a comprehensive social study, physical 
examination, psychological and psychiatric exam- 
inations, educational, vocational and aptitude ap- 
praisals, a religious interest survey, and exten- 
sive observations of behavior during the period 
of the study. 

These diagnostic studies involve not only an 
evaluation of the defendant’s personality and his 
capacity for adaptation in the institutional en- 
vironment, but also an evaluation of the ways 
in which he adapted in the community. The com- 
munity aspect of the evaluation involves an as- 
sessment of the defendant’s resources, both per- 
sonal and material. For instance, one wants to 
know something about his associates, his friends, 
his family and, in particular, the durability and 
strength of his interpersonal ties. Where his re- 
sources appear to be deficient, and when it ap- 
pears that his ability to cope in the community 
might be improved through involvement in new 
and different interrelationships, one wants to 
know what kinds of resources may be available 
to implement indicated change. 

Essential information on these factors may be 
obtained through a presentence investigation con- 
ducted by a probation officer in the defendant’s 
community. Such an investigation can provide 
valuable information concerning the community’s 
attitude toward the defendant and should disclose 
those questions and problems which will require 
further exploration in the course of the diagnos- 
tic study. For these reasons, I believe that a pre- 
sentence investigation is an essential prerequisite 
in all cases referred for diagnostic study. 

After all of the various studies have been com- 
pleted, the study group then meets to review the 
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results, to formulate an understanding of the dy- 
namics of the offender and his offense, and to 
develop an acceptable treatment plan consistent 
with the interests of the community. In North 
Carolina, our staffing procedures have been de- 
veloped administratively, since there are no 
statutory guidelines. It is our practice to have a 
caseworker assigned to each case to be responsible 
for the study of the defendant’s social history 
and to coordinate all other special studies which 
are undertaken. When the case is staffed, the 
caseworker presents the study findings to the 
staffing group, along with a discussion of the 
various alternative treatment approaches which 
have been identified. After discussing this pre- 
sentation, the staffing group, which now has 
available all of the information which has been 
garnered, customarily interviews the defendant. 
This unique feature of the staffing procedure 
allows each member of the study group to make 
his own assessment of the defendant’s person- 
ality in terms of a variety of relevant considera- 
tions, such as his mental state, his reliability, and, 
perhaps most important, his motivation. Follow- 
ing this, the staff enters into a discussion directed 
at seeking a consensus as to the course of treat- 
ment to be recommended to the court, weighing 
the alternatives and the resources available to 
implement each alternative. The results of these 
deliberations are then transmitted to the court 
in summary form, along with copies of the es- 
sential supportive data which the group employed 
in reaching its decision. 

While we have been generally pleased with the 
response of the courts, as measured by their ac- 
ceptance of our recommendations, we do not be- 
lieve that the high level of acceptance need neces- 
sarily be taken as evidence of the validity of our 
results. Certainly, we are encouraged by the fact 
that the courts have adopted our recommenda- 
tions in something like 75 percent of the 600 or 
so cases we have studied over the past 3 years. 
However, it does not follow from this statistic 
that we were right, so to speak. Ultimately, our 
results will have to be validated through long 
range prospective studies, designed to measure 
the outcome against the criteria which we have 
employed in selecting defendants for a particular 
disposition. 

The problem of validating the results of the 
diagnostic study is not the only one with which we 
are faced. As with any procedure instituted in the 
name of social or legal reform, the most well- 
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intentioned efforts can produce undesired results 
either by chance or by misapplication. In the 
latter context in North Carolina we have seen the 
diagnostic observation procedure used occasion- 
ally to give the defendant ‘“‘a taste of prison,” or 
to provide “a cooling off time” as, for example, 
in cases where community feelings toward a de- 
fendant are running high. Although we do not 
feel that the diagnostic study procedure was in- 
tended to be used as a deterrent measure, our 
empirical observations suggest that it may in- 
deed have measurable deterrent effects. In many 
instances we have observed that the brief expo- 
sure to confinement which a defendant experi- 
ences through the diagnostic study commitment 
has evoked subjective statements from him which 
strongly support the notion that the commitment, 
in itself, will have some continuing deterrent 
effect which may give positive reinforcement to 
his motivation to succeed on probation if it is 
granted. This observation has caused us to con- 
sider the desirability of being able to have re- 
course to a split sentence, rather than employing 
the presentence observation commitment to 
achieve this end. 

In addition to the foregoing, it is important 
to recognize the occurrence of certain ethical and 
moral problems in the implementation of the 
study procedures. At times the examination may 
require the offender to disclose information which 
may bear on his culpability. There is also some 
risk that these studies may evoke increased ten- 
sion and anxiety in the defendant, even to an 
extent requiring treatment; and, of course, such 
treatment must be available. This consideration 
raises questions as to the nature of the setting 
in which the study is to be made. Where specific 
psychiatric treatment may be required, something 
more than the usual custodial institution may be 
indicated. 

Another unresolved problem involves the deter- 
mination of the extent to which information ob- 
tained in these examinations should be disclosed 
to the public at large. Achieving the kind of 
“doctor-patient relationship” which would facili- 
tate these examinations would seem to require 
that the defendant have some assurances that his 
disclosures will not be employed to his disad- 
vantage. The question of how to achieve such a 
doctor-patient relationship, devoid, insofar as 
possible, of strain and suspicion, and at the same 
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time satisfy the needs of the courts in the con- 
text of this kind of inquiry, remains for practical 
purposes essentially unresolved. One can only 
hope, as we continue to perform these examina- 
tions, that we will maintain a continuous regard 
for human dignity and human rights, striving 
at all times for the highest possible ethical and 
moral standards, with periodic review of our pro- 
cedures to insure that these standards are met. 


Determination of Dangerousness 


Perhaps the core issue in the implementation 
of any procedures designed to arrange for the 
disposition of the criminal offender is the deter- 
mination of dangerousness. In practice, the deter- 
mination of dangerousness involves legislative 
and social questions as well as the predictive 
ability of psychiatrists and other behavioral 
scientists. 

At this moment there does not seem to be a 
universally accepted definition of dangerousness. 
Under these circumstances it seems desirable to 
look at some of the ways in which dangerousness 
has been conceptualized by various disciplines 
which have concerned themselves with the 
problem. 

For instance, dangerousness may be viewed 
as an aspect of aggression and violence. Current 
theories concerning aggression and violence are 
based largely upon the study of animal behavior. 
These studies have suggested that aggressive be- 
havior serves @ primarily adaptive function and 
promotes the survival of the species. Within this 
context, vertebrate zoologists have defined ag- 
gression between animals of the same species as 
follows: “An animal acts aggressively when it 
inflicts, attempts to inflict, or threatens to in- 
flict damage on another member of his own 
species.’’?4 

When applied to the human animal this defini- 
tion is found to be inadequate in several respects. 
It gives no consideration to the question of intent, 
nor does it consider psychosocial factors. Being 
derived from the theoretical base that aggression 
is appropriate to adaptation, it is not responsive 
to questions of inappropriate or maladaptive ag- 
gression, such as that which might be categorized 
as violent and perhaps dangerous. 

Legal Models.—Having briefly explored the bio- 
logical concepts of aggression and violence, we 
move on to an examination of some legal models 
for the determination of dangerousness. These in- 
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clude the law of homicide, sex offender statutes, 
the Model Sentencing Act,!4 and the new District 
of Columbia Act!'® which provides for the pre- 
ventive detention of dangerous defendants. 

In their classical monograph on the law of 
homicide, Wechsler and Michael conclude that 
“all men agree that in general it is desirable to 
prevent homicide and bodily injury.’!® While the 
unnecessary taking of life may be viewed as 
socially dangerous conduct, it does not follow that 
all persons who murder are necessarily dangerous. 
Studies have consistently indicated that upwards 
of 75 percent of all murders are committed by a 
relative, friend, acquaintance, or associate of the 
victim.'? As we look at these kinds of murders, 
we usually find there have been some rather 
unique circumstances in the relationship between 
the offender and the victim which culminated in 
the tragedy, and that the potential dangerousness 
of the offender would depend upon the likelihood 
of his again entering into a similar relationship 
under similar circumstances. By this standard, 
probably, in the great majority of murders, we 
are inclined to conclude that the offender is not 
dangerous. In reaching a conclusion as to whether 
the homicidal behavior indicates that the indivi- 
dual engaging in such behavior is probably a 
dangerous person, we consider the question of 
his deterrability, and, if we see little chance of 
replication of the circumstances of the offense, 
we may conclude that the offender is essentially 
nondangerous. When, as occurs in a relatively 
small number of cases, the offender’s intention is 
clouded by the presence of mental illness, the 
problem can become much more difficult, though 
for practical purposes the line of inquiry will be 
about the same. With these considerations in 
mind, one might conclude that the law of homi- 
cide has an important application in the deter- 
mination of dangerousness, particularly as it re- 
lates to the 25 percent or so of murders in which 
the motives are unclear. These are the cases that 
require more study and evaluation. 

An effort has been made to consider the prob- 
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lem of the assessment of dangerousness in the 
context of the sex psychopath statutes which now 
exist in some 28 states.'* A representative statute 
is that appearing in the District of Columbia code, 
which defines a sexual psychopath as ‘‘a person 
not insane, who, by a course of repeated miscon- 
duct in sexual matters, has evidenced such lack 
of power to control his sexual impulses as to be 
dangerous to other persons, because he is likely 
to attack or otherwise inflict injury, loss, pain, 
or other evil on the objects of his desire.’?® A 
statutory definition such as this one contains am- 
biguities which make it difficult to define the 
dangerous sex offender with any degree of scien- 
tific objectivity. Basically, there are two areas 
of uncertainty. The first concerns the task of 
identifying the individual who “has evidenced 
such lack of power to control his sexual impulses 
as to be dangerous to other persons.” While it 
may be easy to demonstrate the apparent lack 
of power to control sexual impulses by taking a 
retrospective look at the individual’s behavior, 
it is quite another question to be able to accu- 
rately predict whether this behavior will continue 
in the future. The task is not made any easier 
when the future behavior, which is to be avoided, 
is described as ambiguously as it is in the statute. 
For instance, it has not been uncommon under 
these statutes to have an exhibitionist, whose 
problem sexual behavior is essentially benign, 
confined as a dangerous sex psychopath by juries 
who find him to be dangerous because his be- 
havior is “likely to attack or otherwise inflict 
injury, loss, pain, or other evil on the objects of 
their desire.” 

Model Sentencing Act.——To my mind, no con- 
sideration of the determination of dangerousness 
would be complete without taking a look at the 
Model Sentencing Act?’ in which the stated policy 
reads as follows: “The purpose of penal codes 
and sentences is public protection. Sentences 
should not be based upon revenge and retribution. 
The policy of this Act is that dangerous offenders 
shall be correctively treated in custody for long 
terms as needed, and that other offenders may be 
committed for a limited period.” 

Section VI of the Act defines the dangerous 
offender as one who “is being sentenced for a 
felony (a) in which he inflicted or attempted to 
inflict bodily harm; or (b) a felony which seri- 
ously endangered the life or safety of another and 
has been previously convicted of one or more 
felonies not related to the instant crime as a 
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single criminal episode; and (c) the court finds 
that he is suffering from a severe mental or 
emotional disorder indicating a propensity to- 
ward continuing criminal activity of a dangerous 
nature.” It is interesting to observe how closely 
section (a) of this definition resembles the biolo- 
gist’s definition of aggression. 

The Model Sentencing Act provides that when- 
ever the court has reason to believe the defendant 
falls within this category, he will be referred for 
diagnostic study and report to determine whether 
he has a mental or emotional disorder indicating 
a propensity toward continuing criminal activity 
of a dangerous nature. While I believe this is all 
moving in a hopeful direction, I might emphasize 
that it, too, is not without its problems. First of 
all, there is the question whether psychiatry—or, 
for that matter, any combination of the behavioral 
sciences—is in a position to be able to diagnose 
“a severe mental or emotional disorder indicating 
a propensity toward continued criminal activity 
of a dangerous nature.” To my mind this is a con- 
troversial area. Opinions would range from those 
psychiatrists who suggest that these determina- 
tions can be made with a great degree of accuracy 
to those who suggest that we simply lack scientific 
precision in this area. 

A second problem with the Model Sentencing 
Act is that it would seem to presuppose treat- 
ment for the dangerous offender. In current prac- 
tice, so-called dangerous persons are commonly 
segregated in units without any specific treatment 
program. More often than not their status pre- 
judices favorable consideration for parole. In the 
absence of treatment, psychiatrists are usually 
hesitant to recommend release, even assuming it 
was within their prerogative. The end result, of 
course, is that the dangerous offender may look 
forward to confinement until he is eligible for re- 
lease by reason of expiration of his sentence, at 
which time he goes out into the community un- 
changed, if not worsened. 

Notwithstanding these two problems, I would 
recommend the adoption of the Model Sentencing 
Act if this were conditioned upon the provision 
of acceptable diagnostic services, perhaps in the 
form of a diagnostic clinic, and if a specific 
treatment program were to be provided for those 
committed under the Act. I would hope the diag- 
nostic and treatment services would incorporate 
the best of what we know today in these areas, 
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and that there would be evaluation programs : 
determine both the effectiveness of what is bei: 
done in the clinic as well as the need for changes 
in approach. 

It is on the lack of provisions for diagnosis and 
treatment that I would fault the newly enacted 
District of Columbia prior-to-trial provision for 
detention of so-called dangerous offenders. This 
statute provides that a judicial officer may order 
pretrial detention of a person charged with a 
dangerous crime if, at a hearing, it is determined 
that ‘‘based on such person’s pattern of behavior 
consisting of his past and present conduct, and 
on the other factors set out, there is no condition 
or combination of conditions which will reason- 
ably assure the safety of the community.’”! I 
would question how this determination is going 
to be made without having recourse to some 
fairly well organized diagnostic resources, and I 
would certainly have serious reservations about 
the implications of detaining such an individual 
without giving him recourse to such diagnostic 
and treatment facilities as may be indicated. 

Medical Models.—Here some reference to the 
medical models for determining dangerousness 
would seem appropriate. While a potentiality for 
dangerous behavior is commonly associated with 
the various paranoid conditions, ranging from 
full-blown paranoid schizophrenia to the paranoid 
personality disturbances, this is not to say that 
all persons with paranoid disorders prove to be 
dangerous. Experience suggests that dangerous- 
ness may also be associated with other kinds of 
disorders as, for instance, the sociopathic or psy- 
chopathic personality types who tend to react im- 
pulsively, exercising poor judgment without due 
consideration for the rights of others, and often 
in the pursuit of their own personal gratification. 
There are times when mentally defective individ- 
uals, whose behavior is characterized by suggest- 
ability and poor judgment, may also appear as 
dangerous persons. We have seen some persons 
who were suffering with intense depression and 
mental confusion which seemed to predispose 
them to commit destructive and dangerous of- 
fenses. 

It has also been observed that individuals with 
serious questions about their sexual identity may 
become involved in violent behavior. Certainly it 
is not uncommon to see homicides committed by 
individuals who are in what is called a ‘“homo- 
sexual panic.” Because of this type of panic, male 
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recipients of homosexual advances may assault 
their would-be seducer. 

There has been a recent resurgence of interest 
in the potential for dangerous behavior of per- 
sons afflicted with various kinds of organic brain 
disorders. It is a well-known fact that some or- 
ganic brain disease leads to mental confusion, 
with deterioration of the individual’s ability to 
conform his behavior to conventional patterns. 
Many brain-damaged people are unusually sensi- 
tive to alcohol. The effect of alcohol in loosening 
hostile impulses must be considered as a factor 
predisposing to dangerous behavior. 

Some workers have observed a correlation be- 
tween certain types of brain dysfunction, in 
cluding some of the epilepsies and certain as- 
saultive and destructive behaviors.*° There are 
instances of persons who have shown violent be- 
havior and, when examined with the electroen- 
cephalograph (brain wave), are found to have 
temporal lobe disturbances and other kinds of 
electrical dysrhythmias in their brain wave 
tracings. Most authorities would probably agree 
that the surface electroencephalogram lacks sub- 
stantial refinement in the diagnosis of brain dis- 
order. Some workers believe that more accurate 
and definitive results can be obtained by placing 
electrodes in the brain substance. Considerable 
experimentation in this field has been done with 
animals, and in a limited way with human sub- 
jects. It may be that accumulated knowledge will 
indicate a wider application of these techniques 
with humans. However, for the present I would 
see this as essentially experimental. 

Another interesting development during the 
past few years has been a renewed interest in a 
possible genetic basis for aggressive and violent 
behavior. The current studies stem from the dis- 
covery about 10 years ago of the occurrence of 
extra sex-determining chromosomes in some 
humans. It was discovered that certain tall males 
having this XYY chromosomal constitution also 
had histories suggesting violent and aggressive 
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behavior patterns. This led to other studies of 
chromosomal patterns of tall males institution- 
alized for mental illness, mental subnormality, 
and various forms of criminal behavior.** Initi- 
ally, some investigators concluded that the extra 
Y chromosome predisposed the bearer to violent 
and aggressive behavior. Current opinion offers 
a more reserved view of the possible relationships 
between the presence of the XYY chromosome 
anomally and behavioral disorders, namely, that 
individuals with the anomally may incur some 
increased risk of developing behavioral problems, 
though there is no reason to believe that the XYY 
male is always predestined to demonstrate anti- 
social or other behavioral problems.*+ 

This discussion would not be complete without 
at least a brief reference to the role of social 
conflict in the production of aggressive and 
dangerous behaviors. Scott?> has concluded that 
social disorganization is the major cause of de- 
structive violence, and he suggests that its con- 
trol is basically an organizational problem. 
Lorenz°° has hypothesized a series of steps which 
can lead to group destructive behavior: (a) pro- 
longed unresolved conflict, (b) identification of 
two differing groups, (c) polarization, (d) de- 
humanization, (e) a crisis event, (f) release of 
destructive behavior. In this context, George 
Albee?? has suggested that racist attitudes and 
behavior are far more dangerous to others than 
schizophrenia. He also suggests that certain eco- 
nomic philosophies, as for instance one that justi- 
fies a maximization of profit at the expense of 
the safety, health, and happiness of the citizen, 
can be exceptionally dangerous to others. 

It is apparent that while various disciplines 
may proceed from different points of reference 
in the determination of dangerousness, each ends 
up raising substantially the same issues, namely, 
concern with the identification of individuals 
demonstrating a dangerous state of mind—in- 
dividuals whose future behavior is likely to be 
threatening by some definable standard—and, 
secondly, the imposition of control and correction 
through some rehabilitative process. 

The attainment of any or all of these goals 
will require the implementation of individualized 
treatment such as the law has always espoused. 
It is here that psychiatrists share a common in- 
terest with the law, they being as Guttmacher?’ 
has stated “unanimous in the belief that dispo- 
sition must be individualized and that the focus 
must be on the offender rather than on the of- 
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fense.” In the quest for individualized treatment 
psychiatry becomes a valuable ally to the law in 
its efforts to identify and diagnose those offenders 
who can benefit from something more than 
simply punitive incapacitation. Let me just stress 
the unique complementarity between the goals of 


law and psychiatry in these areas and express the 
hope that eventually medicine, psychiatry, and the 
allied behavioral sciences will join hands with 
the law in increasing numbers, thereby enabling 
us to move closer to the resolution of these chal- 
lenging and perplexing problems. 


The Violent Offender: Let’s 
Examine the Taboo 


By COLIN SHEPPARD 
Lecturer, Centre of Criminology, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


O CRIMINAL ACTS cause more concern to 
| N society than crimes which kill or serious]; 

injure some of its members. Consequently, 
the perpetrators of such acts—violent offenders— 
are under constant scrutiny. Many people regard 
them with continuing fear, believing their exter- 
mination is the only safeguard to future public 
safety. Others, however, are more optimistic and 
perceive the violent offender as a salvageable 
human being. 

What follows is an attempt to present a pano- 
ramic examination of the violent offender, utiliz- 
ing findings from psychology, sociology, psychia- 
try, criminology, and penology. Up-to-date re- 
search reports and statistical studies will be ex- 
amined. Such data will be cautiously interpreted 
for the benefit of legislators, correctional admin- 
istrators, and practitioners who are prepared to 
direct their efforts toward the reconstruction of 
the violent offender rather than his destruction. 
Although violent behaviour can encompass a 
multitude of destructive acts via a wide range 
of expression—against both property and the 
person—it was found necessary to impose some 
limits on the extent of violence to be considered. 
For the purposes of this article, therefore, the 
violent offender will refer to those persons who 
have committed a criminal act which resulted in 
either death or injury to a fellow human being. 
Thus, research information and statistical data 
will be presented on murder, manslaughter, and 
aggravated assault, with the focus of attention 
on the most serious of offenders—the murderer. 

Those who advocate both the retention and 
utilization of. capital punishment usually do so 


because of a deeply felt personal sentiment and 
a commitment to the sanctity of human life. Those 
who favour abolition are as adamant in their 
position which they often support by attempting 
to discredit the arguments of their adversaries. 
It is contended that the cogency of both argu- 
ments could benefit from a more rational under- 
standing of the violent offender and a less emo- 
tional perception of the crime he commits. 


Uniformities and Deformities 
in Violent Crime 


How pervasive is violent crime? Is it a phe- 
nomenon which cuts across all strata of society 
or can it be identified with particular groups or 
subcultures? Is there a distribution factor by 
race and sex? How vulnerable are we as victims— 
is it “safer” to live in one particular area as 
opposed to another? Are there any characteris- 
tics that distinguish the assailant-victim rela- 
tionship? Despite the fact that the vast majority 
of people never experience violence, either as a 
participant or observer, and violent crime is but 
a small proportion of all criminal acts, its seri- 
ousness has prompted many researchers to try 
to provide answers to these questions. 

Within the context of all types of crime, the 
numbers of violent crime are quite small. Of all 
crimes of violence (homicide, robbery, rape, and 
assault), murder in the United States occurs 
once in 50 offenses and represents less than 0.5 
percent of all types of crime. Aggravated assault 
is more frequent, representing nearly half of all 
crimes of violence and 6 percent of crimes com- 
mitted. The Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
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Uniform Crime Reports! indicate further that 
the chances of being a victim of violent crime 
are higher by about 2 to 1 in a metropolitan 
area than a rural area. This, however, is a recent 
trend. In 1962, murder rates per 100,000 popu- 
lation were approximately equal for rural and 
metropolitan areas—4.9 and 4.7 respectively. By 
1969 this ratio appeared to have changed drama- 
tically—tthe murder rate for the whole United 
States was reported as 7.2 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, but the rates for rural and urban areas had 
now changed to 5.6 and 15.7 respectively. In other 
words, over a 7-year period the rural picture has 
not changed appreciably whereas the urban rate 
has more than tripled. Aggravated assault also 
weighed in favour of the cities. In 1969, the rates 
per 100,000 inhabitants were 318.6 and 85.2 for 
urban and rural areas respectively. 

Further studies of violence reveal that a high 
concentration of homicides and assaults occurs 
in the poorer and dilapidated areas of a city. 
Most killings are centered in the downtown skid 
row areas frequented by vagrants, alcoholics, 
prostitutes, and drug addicts. Aggravated as- 
saults were found to be more frequent in the 
inner-city area. Significantly, violent crime was 
found to be predominantly contained in specific 
areas, whereas robberies and burglaries tended 
to be far more widely dispersed throughout the 
city. 

It would appear, that violent crime has come 
to the cities concomitant with the urbanization 
trend of the 1960’s. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
criminologists have focused their attention on 
patterns of crime in such densely populated areas. 
A study of criminal homicide in Philadelphia 
between 1948 and 1952? and a later Chicago study 
in 1965° gave some insights which have proven 
invaluable to the better understanding of violent 
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3%’ Harwin L. Voss and John R. Hepburn, ‘Patterns in Criminal 
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Police Science, Vol. 59 (December 1968): 499-508. 

4 David J. Pittman and William Handy, “Patterns 
Aggravated Assault,” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Police Science, Vol. 55 (December 1964): 462-470. 

5 Uniform Crime Reports, op. cit. (1), p. 7. 
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Queen’s Printer, September 1970, p. 20. 

7 Ibid., p. 15. 
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crime. In comparison to the general distribution 
of males and females, males are disproportion- 
ately involved both as assailants and victims in 
violent crime. In the Chicago study, 73.6 percent 
of the victims and 83.1 percent of the assailants 
were males. In both areas the majority of males 
were nonwhite. A similar disproportion to the 
general population was found in a study of ag- 
gravated assault in St. Louis in 1961,‘ where it 
was shown that nonwhites were more involved, 
both as assailants and victims. These findings in- 
dicated many similar patterns in crimes of homi- 
cide and aggravated assault. 

A comparison of male to female involvement 
in murder in the United States, Canada, and 
England indicate some disparities. In the United 
States in 1968 and 1969, males outnumbered 
females as victims by more than 3 to 1; the 
male/female ratio of arrests for murder was 
5 to 1.2 In Canada in 1968 and 1969, males out- 
numbered females as victims but by less than 
2 to 1;° male murder suspects outnumbered fe- 
male by 8 to 1 in 1968 and 6 to 1 in 1969.7 In 
England, male offenders outnumber female by 
nearly 5 to 1.8 However, females consistently 
outnumbered males as victims in the proportion 
of 6 to 4.” 

The relationship between the victim and his 
assailant has been another aspect of violent crime 
that has been carefully studied. An analysis of 
violent behaviour in the United States in a single 
year revealed “about 70 percent of all wilful 
killings, nearly two-thirds of aggravated assaults 
and a high percentage of forcible rapes are com- 
mitted by family members, friends and other 
persons previously known to their friends.”'® A 
further study which examined 2,700 murders in 
the United States found that only 37 were planned 
for economic, political, or other considered ends 
such as vengeance or relief from suffering. Most 
were the spontaneous product of quarrels.'' Such 
data do not give us any insight into the causes 
of violent crime, but they do suggest a primary 
group aspect to the largest proportion of cases. 
In Canada, murders within the extended family 
approximate to 40 percent of the total number 
annually. The latest figures for the year 1969 
indicate that 38 percent of murders were of a 
domestic nature.'* The analysis of criminal homi- 
cides in Philadelphia revealed that only 12.2 per- 
cent of the murders were committed by strangers. 
In over 65 percent of the cases, a relationship 
existed between the murderer and his victim. ' 
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These studies indicate that, contrary to popular 
belief, the majority of murders are committed 
within the home and not at the hands of strangers 
marauding through city streets. 


Is Violent Crime Increasing? 


Although the evidence in the United States 
and other countries is not precise, it appears that 
all types of crime have continued to rise in recent 
decades. This is hardly surprising and can be 
understood as a concomitant development to an 
increasing population in both countries. A speci- 
fic examination of homicide and aggravated as- 
sault indicates a decline up until the middle 1960's 
followed by an increase. The most recent figures 
point to a tapering off. 

Over a 30-year period, from 1933 to 1963, the 
homicide rate in the United States has approxi- 
mately halved from 9.6 deaths per 100,000 popu 
lation in 1933 to 4.9 in 1963.1! Between 1963 and 
1969, however, the murder rate increased from 
4.9 to 7.2 per 100,000 population.'® In Canada 
a similar fluctuation has been observed, although 
the murder rate in that country is much lower. 
In 1954 the rate was 1 per 100,000 and by 1969, 
it had increased to 1.9.16 England which attests 
to an even lower murder rate by computing its 
figures on the basis of a million population, ex- 
perienced no murder increase over a 30-year 
period. The average yearly murder rate in the 
1930’s was 3.2 per 1,000,000 population and by 
1960 had decreased slightly to 3.0.17 

Although the United States and Canadian 
figures for 1970 are not yet available, there is 
the suggestion that the rate may be leveling off. 
The police of Canada’s most violent prone city, 
Montreal, have reported a 6 percent decline in 
numbers of murders in 1970 over 1969.'* In the 
United States, the murder rate declined in 1969 
from 1968 which may reflect the veering away 
from the outburst of violence experienced in that 
country in the second half of the 1960’s.!” 


14 U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, The Vio- 
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O’Learv. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968, p. 8. 
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The Victim of Violent Crime 


As pointed out earlier, in more than two-thirds 
of murders and assaults, a relationship existed 
between the two participants prior to the alter- 
cation taking place. This is sometimes described 
as domestic violence, the most frequent relation- 
ship being that of husband and wife. The notion, 
therefore, that the majority of violent crimes 
are calculated attacks by vicious criminals on 
helpless victims is hopefully dispelled. In fact, 
it is the minority of cases where the victim plays 
a passive role. 

The studies cited previously revealed that the 
victim very often plays a key role in violent inter- 
action, sometimes “provoking” the other person, 
and often “precipitating” the violent interchange 
leading to injury or death. In the Philadelphia 
study, 26 percent of the 588 cases investigated 
were homicides initiated by the victim.2® The 
Chicago study reported that 118 of 311 cases were 
precipitated by the victim, i.e., 40 percent of the 
victims initiated the violence which led to their 
own death. From these 311 cases, 140 or 45 per- 
cent, were cases of a domestic nature, and of 
these 140 cases, 59 or 42 percent, were victim- 
precipitated.?! In other words, nearly half of all 
domestic murders were initiated through ‘the ag- 
gressive behaviour of the eventual victim. 

Provocation by the victim is another mode of 
behaviour which can help to escalate the intensity 
of a violent interaction. Common examples are 
the constant crying of a child leading to a parental 
beating; the unfaithful wife; the harlot who re- 
pels sexual advances when they arise. Provoca- 
tion by a victim has undoubtedly led to violence 
from the hand of a frustrated assailant and in 
fact has been successfully used in court as a plea 
to reduce the charge laid against an offender.*? 

Society’s fears of crimes of violence are often 
expressed by an attitude which exonerates the 
victim (particularly if he is dead) for the crime, 
placing complete responsibility with accompany- 
ing demand for retribution upon the accused. 
As Morris and Blom-Cooper point out, the idea 
of innocence is a quality often attributed to the 
victim of murder, whereas, in fact, the victim’s 
behaviour may have a great deal to do with the 
initiation of violence and his eventual death.** 
Just as the difference between murder and as- 
sault can depend solely on factors of chance, ' 
so also can chance determine who ends up as the 
victim and who as the offender. The polarization 
of society’s attitudes, therefore, from great sym- 
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pathy for the victim to repugnance for the of- 
fender, needs to be moderated. The crime of mur- 
der is, of course, an irreversible act and no 
amount of financial recompense can compensate 
for death or serious injury to the victim. Yet 
in those crimes where the victim has provoked 
or initiated the violence, the onus of responsibil- 
ity should not be placed entirely upon the offender. 


The Violent Offender and the Law 


Violent crime induces an emotional response 
which significantly shapes the views of most peo- 
ple toward the individual who committed such a 
crime. Unfortunately, the criminal law in rela- 
tion to the violent offender has been molded 
largely out of this emotional reaction and is 
often unable to put forth a rationale for the 
penalties it prescribes. The foundation of the 
legislation in many jurisdictions has been form- 
ulated in an arbitrary manner, stemming from 
an attitude of punitiveness, moral condemnation, 
and usually an utter disregard for any empirical 
information which suggests that change is needed. 

Legal rhetoric, by and large, continues to 
equate the violent offender, so defined in this 
paper, with the dangerous offender. It is pre- 
sumed, a priori, that if a person kills or injures 
a fellow being, then he is dangerous and a menace 
and must be sentenced as such. Whereas it is 
acknowledged that this presumption is congruent 
with the propensities of some violent offenders, 
many, and in fact the majority, may well not be 
of continuing danger. Although the act of murder 
is the most serious of crimes, the murderer is 
not necessarily the most dangerous of offenders. 
Yet he is the offender who most often receives 
the severest of punishments that our society can 
bestow upon its members—death by legal execu- 
tion. 

How does the violent offender stand in rela- 
tion to two tenets which are currently in fashion 
in correctional circles, namely, individual senten- 
cing and rehabilitation through community treat- 
ment? As far as the first is concerned, the aet 
of murder or assault, rather than the offender 
committing them, tends to become the focus of 
the court’s attention. In many jurisdictions, 
Canada for example, the finding that the de- 
fendant is guilty of capital murder leaves no 
sentencing option available to the presiding judge. 
If the victim was a policeman or prison guard, 


24 Dogan D. Akman, “Homicides and Assaults in Canadian Peni- 


tentiaries,"’ Canadian Journal of Corrections, 8 (1966): _284-299. 


the death penalty is mandatory. The legal proce- 
dures at this point in the trial disregard any 
notions pertaining to the sentence necessary for 
the offender’s rehabilitation. 

With the focus of attention upon the offence 
rather than the offender, community treatment 
is rarely, if ever an option. Yet it is paradoxical 
that this is so. If individual sentencing is being 
practised and if some violent offenders can be 
diagnosed as not being dangerous, then, one won- 
ders, why is not probation considered as a viable 
alternative to imprisonment? 


The Violent Offender in Prison 


The violent offender is scarcely ever accorded 
any leniency by the court in the form of a sus- 
pended sentence or release under conditions of 
probation. If the extreme penalty of death is not 
invoked, the violent offender is imprisoned, usu- 
ally for life if the offence was capital murder 
but otherwise for long periods of time. One of 
the arguments put forth by the retentionists is 
the increased danger to the lives of prison guards 
when violent offenders are not executed but 
“warehoused” in penal institutions. Legislative 
measures sometimes attempt to protect the prison 
official from this alleged danger by placing vio- 
lent acts against him, under the umbrella of 
offences which are punishable by death. Such is 
the situation exsisting in Canada at the present 
time where the death penalty has been abolished, 
but where exceptions have been made for the 
killers of policemen and prison officers. 

Is the violent offender a menace during his 
captivity? Does the danger of injury or death to 
officials and other inmates increase because of 
his presence in prison and the inevitability of 
contact with other persons? 

A recent Canadian study examined incidents of 
assault on penitentiary officials and inmates over 
a 2-year period. Of the 37 acts of assault against 
penitentiary officers, seven were instigated by 
violent offenders. The vast majority of the as- 
sailants were serving sentences for theft and 
robbery. Of the 37 officers, 12 were severely 
beaten, one of whom died as a result. The assail- 
ant in this case was a robber. Between 1945 and 
1964, three officers were killed while on duty in 
Canadian penitentiaries—one by a robber, one 
by fellow guards in a moment of panic, and in 
one case the offender was never discovered. In- 
mates serving sentences for murder inflicted only 
three minor injuries to three officers.** 
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Data on prison homicides in the United States 
were gathered by Thorsten Sellin, for the year 
1965, from 45 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Federal Bureau of Prisons: a total of 
61 victims (8 of whom were officials) and 59 
assailants were identified. Of the latter, 16 were 
murderers, one had committed manslaughter, two 
assault to murder, one rape, and three assault.?® 
Although this United States study indicates that 
the violent offender continues to be dangerous 
under conditions of incarceration, Jayewardene 
found from a study of seven state penal institu- 
tions that between 1949 and 1958 only 110 inci- 
dences of homicide and aggravated assault had oc- 
curred. Of these, 90 were committed by inmates 
not serving sentences for homicide. Jayewardene 
concluded that in the prison setting, “homicide 
does not appear to be the prerogative of homi- 
cide convicts.”2° When a group of 621 incarcer- 
ated murderers was compared with a similar 
number of nonmurderers, the findings revealed 
that the murderer appeared to have a lower 
“criminality level” than his nonviolent counter- 
part. That is, fewer murderers were recidivists 
and the murderers had a better behaviour record 
during previous incarcerations and less escapes.** 

Thus there is no conclusive evidence as to the 
overall adjustment of the murderer to prison life 
and whether the violent offender poses a danger 
to custody staff. Sellin noted that prison admini- 
strators, broadly speaking, regard lifers as among 
the best behaved in an institution. 


The Violent Offender in the Community 


What happens to the violent offender when he 
is eventually allowed to return to the outside 
community after he has served a period of im- 
prisonment? Does he continue to kill and injure 
other people once his freedom has been restored? 

Although such questions are very difficult to 
answer, followup data on the offender’s adjust- 
ment are available through information supplied 
by various parole jurisdictions. It is the exception 
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nology and Police Science, 61 eves: 60-70. 

5 N.C.C.D., op. cit. (11), p. 107. 

229 G.I. Giardini and R.G. Farrow, 
Offenders,” in Thorsten Sellin, ed., 
Harper and Row, 1967, p. 185. 
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13 (1971): 60-67. 
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rather than the rule for the violent offender, par- 
ticularly the murderer, to be released uncondi- 
tionally. Many violent offenders do apply for 
parole, either because they are attempting to 
shorten a lengthy sentence or because it is the 
only avenue available for their release. Such a 
release does not give the offender absolute free- 
dom. He is under restraints which demand of 
him good behaviour at the risk of being returned 
to prison. This control of his outside behaviour 
provides the means of obtaining information on 
him. 

The crucial question with regard to the violent 
offender on parole is not so much his parole vio- 
lation rate, but rather his further resorting to 
the use of violence. There is substantial evidence 
from Canada and various jurisdictions in the 
United States which indicates that the murderer, 
particularly, is a better parole risk when com- 
pared with other offender groups. In California, 
10.8 percent of 342 first-degree murderers vio- 
lated parole between 1945 and 1954. Only one 
violation caused further death. In Michigan, 175 
death-commuted murderers were paroled between 
1937 and 1961. Of these, four ended up as parole 
violators none of whom killed again.*5 In New 
York, over a 3l-year period from July 1930, 63 
first-degree murderers were paroled. By 1961, 
none had committed further murder and of the 
three violations, two were technical infractions 
of parole conditions. 

Similar findings were found in Ohio. Between 
1945 and 1965, 273 first-degree murderers were 
paroled and only 15 (5.5 percent) violated. Of 
these, none caused further loss of life.*® In 
Canada, 119 first-degree murderers were paroled 
between 1920 and 1947. By April 1968, 89 were 
still on parole, 19 had either died or left the 
country, and 11 had been returned to prison be- 
cause of other offences or parole violations. Only 
one offender killed a second time and he was exe- 
cuted.*” 

As pointed out previously, incarcerated mur- 
derers have a lower criminality profile than non- 
murderers.*! Thus it would be expected that mur- 
derers are better parole risks than groups of the 
types of offenders. The New York State Division 
of Parole made a comparison of 576 murderers 
and large groups of nonmurderers. It was found 
that the rate of violations and new convictions 
of paroled murderers was lower at a very signi- 
ficant statistical level than those of paroled non- 
murderers.’ 
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Despite their rate of success and minimal risk 
to the community, parole boards have seemed 
reluctant to release the violent offender and, in 
turn, governments have displayed hesitancy to 
entrust the release of such individuals to the 
wisdom of parole boards. The reason why this is 
so is suggested as follows: 

The clusters of offences associated with the lowest 
violation rates on parole are crimes which least often 
serve as vocations. These include homicide and rape. 
However, the strong public demand for punishment as 
an expression of revenge against such offenders, plus 
the extreme importance of preventing reoccurrence of 
these crimes, makes parole boards exceptionally cau- 
tious in paroling those who commit these offences.33 
Although the figures cited above may help to 

assuage the fears of those who advocate the ulti- 
mate of punishments for the murderer, the prob- 
lem of isolated incidents of violence by paroled 
murderers remains. In the California figures cited 
earlier, 1 of 342 first-degree murderers released 
over a 9-year period killed a second time. Had 
the death penalty been invoked, this second mur- 
der would not have occurred; on the other hand, 
over 300 persons would have been executed, all 
of whom had eventually proven themselves to be 
of no further danger to society. This is the di- 
lemma facing parole boards in considering the re- 
lease of the violent offender. Despite the high rate 
of success of this group of offenders, it is unlikely 
that parole boards can improve their predictive 
techniques to the point of being able to identify 
the isolated offender who would commit further 
violence.*+ While errors in predictions are antic- 
ipated by parole boards, they will have to be 
prepared to face open criticism from police and 
citizens should a violent offender murder again. 


Etiological Factors in Violent Crime 


Violent offenders form a group of lawbreakers 
who have in common the fact that they have 
killed or injured other members of human society. 
They are in one legal category extracted from the 
heterogeneous population of men and women who 
have become variously defined as “criminal.” 


33 U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Personal 
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Violence. Chicago: Aldine, 1969. 
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Patients,”” American Journal of Psychiatry, 127 (1971): 

37 Jane Watson Duncan and Glen M. Duncan, ‘Murder in the 
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of Psychiatry, 127 (1971): 1498-1502. 
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York: Harper and Row, 1967. 

39 John M. MacDonald, ‘‘The Threat to Kill,” American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 120 (1963): 125-130. 


Such a typology can tell us little about behav- 
ioural patterns since it is clear that violent of- 
fenders are as diverse a group as any selected at 
random from the general population. Thus, in 
discussing causation, no attempt is being made to 
present a simplistic explanation of why violent 
crime occurs. What follows is merely an over- 
view of some of the variables that have been 
causally linked to some incidents of violent crime. 

The variables to be presented will be categor- 
ised, utilizing the format of “predisposing” and 
“precipitating” causes. The former are either 
psychological, sociological, or cultural character- 
istics which are instrumental in explaining why 
violent behaviour occurred. Precipitating factors 
are always present even if it is merely the pres- 
ence of the victim. However, as Toch has pointed 
out in reference to violence-prone persons, ‘“‘al- 
though incidents that finally trigger violence may 
be provocative, their role is often minor.’®> In 
fact, the precipitating factor may be irrelevant 
and the victim incidental. Incidents of murder 
characterised by the ferocity and brutality of the 
offender can often only be explained by examining 
predisposing factors. 

Many clinical studies of murderers and as- 
saulters have referred to the violence and bru- 
tality they have experienced during their develop- 
ing years. Bach-Y-Rita and colleagues psychi- 
atrically examined 130 violent patients over a 
2-year period. None was obviously suffering from 
a psychosis during the study. Of the 130 cases, 
30 percent experienced violence within their par- 
ental family structure.** In another study of five 
adolescents who killed or threatened to kill a par- 
ent, the victim’s brutal behaviour toward the 
child in question was seen as a significant vari- 
able.27 Duncan and associates investigated the 
background of six first-degree murderers looking 
for reasons for their violent behaviour. None had 
suffered from previous psychosis, addiction to 
drugs, alcohol, epilepsy, or brain damage. Ac- 
cording to the authors, the six individuals had all 
suffered “remorseless physical brutality at the 
hands of the 

Further credibility to the thesis that parental 
enmity produces violent-prone offspring was in- 
dicated in a study of more than 100 subjects all 
of whom had made threats of homicide. It was 
the author’s clinical impression that parental 
brutality played a significant part in the develop- 
ment of these homicide threats.*? In a compara- 
tive study of groups of assaultive and nonas- 
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saultive offenders, Peterson, Pittman, and O’Neal 
detected a pattern of erratic parental care and a 
disrupting environment in the early years of life 
in the violent group. This study tentatively con- 
cluded that early life experiences were a deter- 
minant as to whether an offender veered towards 
a violent or nonviolent criminal career.*® In a 
study of 51 male murderers, Palmer revealed the 
extreme frustration—both physical and psycho- 
logical—that his subjects had suffered as children. 
Accidents, disease, physical beatings, traumatic 
incidents were far more evident among the mur- 
derers than a similar group of average citizens 
and led Palmer to focus his attention on these 
factors in order to better understand the origins 
of murder.?! 

A variety of other psychological and psychia- 
tric variables have been cited as offering an un- 
Gerstanding of the genesis of the violent of- 
fender’s personality. Among these are paranoia, 
incipient schizophrenia, brain damage, defective 
ethical standards, depression, psychopathy, and 
parental alcoholism. It is clear, however, that 
they are present as predisposing factors in only 
a relatively small number of cases. To gain an 
understanding of the origins of violent behaviour 
for perhaps the largest proportion of offenders, 
it is helpful to consider the concept of the “‘sub- 
culture of violence.” It is hypothesized that this 
subculture provides an environment in which 
violent behaviour is learned. According to Wolf- 
gang and Ferracuti, the subculture of violence 
suggests “. a potent theme of violence cur- 
rent in the cluster of values that make up the life 
style, the socialization process, the interpersonal 
relationships of individuals living in similar con- 
ditions.” ** This subculture thesis proposes a socio- 
psychological genesis for violence. Within the 
subculture, a slum area of a large city for exam- 
ple, the use of aggression is an accepted and rein- 
forced mode of behaviour. Those children who 
grow up in such an area are likely to learn mili- 
tien a of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 
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tant values and attitudes and thus become pre- 
disposed to react violently in later life. 

So far, we have considered predisposing factors 
which undoubtedly play a major role in under- 
standing the reasons for violent behaviour. Pre- 
cipitation can be understood as an adjunct to more 
entrenched factors. Rarely can an explanation 
for violence rest wholly with precipitating rea- 
sons. Equally well, not all children subjected to 
parental brutality or reared in the depths of a 
violent-prone subculture, end up as violent of- 
fenders. Precipitating factors can, however, pro- 
vide some further momentum towards violence. 

Kinzel, for example, reports a clinical finding 
that some violent persons become highly sensi- 
tized to the physical closeness of other human 
beings. Most people become “alert” when a 
stranger touches them or moves “uncomfortably” 
close; for violent persons, discomfort occurs at 
distance up to four times further away.*? The 
anxiety induced when others move within this 
sensitized area, can trigger a violent reaction. 
Both alcohol and drugs have been related to vio- 
lent outbursts. Lanzkron,‘+ Guttmacher,*> and 
others have reported from clinical observations, 
the relationship between alcohol consumption and 
homicides. Guttmacher found that half of 105 
sane murderers had drunk heavily immediately 
prior to the commission of the offence. Only 10 
percent of a group of psychotic murderers had 
imbibed. The contribution of alcohol to violence 
has long been known. Precipitating violence by 
overindulgence of narcotics is not new, but it is 
perhaps an escalating problem. A recent clinical 
study described the histories of 13 persons who 
committed homicide while under the influence of 
amphetamines. Like alcohol, which is thought to 
lower an offender’s control over his impulses, 
amphetamines appear to create a state of intoxi- 
cation in the individual which largely contributes 
to his committing the violent act.*® 

Mental disorders have also long been known 
as variables in murders and’ assaults. Palmer re- 
ported that most of the murderers in his study 
were “severely upset emotionally” at the time of 
the offence.*7 In Guttmacher’s study, 53 of 175 
cases were diagnosed as psychotic at the time of 
the murder and of these, two-thirds had no pre- 
vious psychiatric history.** As already pointed 
out, mental illness is not a large factor in vio- 
lence, accounting for less than one in 20 mur- 
ders in the United States. 
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Conclusion 


This article has tried to present a broad, dis- 
passionate perspective of the violent offender, 
the crime he commits, and to suggest the reasons 
why. It was contended that a taboo surrounds 
this particular offender—that societal reaction 
to his behaviour stems from the emotions and 
not from the intellect; that the sizeable accumu- 
lation of empirical data about him is not being 
put into practise; that reluctance to act is con- 
tinually strengthened by those who advocate the 
need for more research. Everyday recommenda- 
tions and judgments about violent offenders are 
being made by policemen, magistrates, lawyers, 
probation officers, parole officers, and institu- 
tional correctional workers. However, the making 
of these various decisions is undoubtedly affected 
by bias, fear, and ignorance such that the violent 
offender is not being dealt with in accordance 
with knowledge available about him and the un- 
derstanding to go with it. 

There has been no intention of proposing a 
policy of leniency toward the violent offender. 
Many such individuals are dangerous and pose a 
potential and continuing threat to society. Their 
future should be decided with caution and per- 
haps imprisonment for an indeterminate period 
is the only recourse. However, many violent of- 
fenders are not dangerous and yet their return 
to society is marred by the mythology surround- 
ing their act of violence. 


Although the use of capital punishment is de- 
clining, it is still an issue in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, nobody has been 
executed since 1967 when two violent offenders 
were put to death. Yet many languish on death 
row, their fate in the hands of indecisive legis- 
lators. As previously pointed out, there is no evi- 
dence to link the homicide rate with the availa- 
bility of the death penalty. Individual sentencing 
is rarely an option for the violent offender. If 
the conviction is for homicide, the judge is often 
left with no discretion in disposing of the case. 
The prescription of a life sentence does not in- 
clude the needs of the offender. When released 
on parole, the violent offender has a high rate of 
success and has been of minimal risk to the com- 
munity. Yet parole boards continue to be overly 
cautious in their decisions despite this very opti- 
mistic feedback. 

Violent offenders vary from persons who com- 
mit a single aggressive act in their lifetime to 
others where violence was learned early in life 
and is an everyday behavioural characteristic. 
There is no one simple explanation for violent 
crime nor will any one typology satisfactorily 
characterize all such offenders. Rehabilitation of 
such offenders is, therefore, a complex matter. 
In striving to act on the basis of our current 
knowledge, and to be continually aware of the 
need to reappraise our values and attitudes, 
society must continue its efforts to rehabilitate 
all its offenders, including the violent offender. 


IDENTIFYING DANGEROUSNESS 


O ONE can find fault with the proposition that one convicted of 

crime of violence who is found to be dangerous should be confined 
for such period of correctional treatment or custody as is required 
for the protection of the public. No one will gainsay the importance 
of incapacitating, for as long as is necessary, a known dangerous 
offender from further criminal activity. Nor can we quarrel with the 
proposition that “No man should be sent to a penal institution until 
it is definitely determined that he is not a fit subject for probation.” 
The problem arises when we come to the task of identifying danger- 
ousness as a reliable basis for the imposition of the sentence. 


—-JUDGE ALFRED P. MURRAH 
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Disclosure of the Presentence 
Investigation Report 


By WILLIAM G. ZASTROW 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, Milwaukee 


able debate over the issue of disclosure of 

the presentence investigation report to the 
defendant and his attorney. A majority of the 
judiciary and their probation staffs have argued 
strongly against disclosure or even partial dis- 
closure of the report. 

The issue of disclosure has been the subject of 
recommendations from the Advisory Committee 
on the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure in 
1944, 1962, 1964, 1966, and 1970. 

The present Rule 32 (c) (2) authorizes the 
court to release presentence information. 


FR: THE PAST 20 years there has been consider- 


The court before imposing sentence may disclose 
to the defendant or his counsel all or part of the material 
contained in the report of the presentence investigation 
and afford an opportunity to the defendant or his 
counsel to comment thereon. Any material disclosed to 
the defendant or his counsel shall also be disclosed to 
the attorney for the government. 1 


The preliminary draft of proposed amendments 
(January 1970) to the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure for United States District Courts en- 
larges the rule of disclosure. (Rule 32.2 (c) (1).) 


Before imposing sentence, the court shall permit the 
defendant and his counsel, if he is so represented, to 
read the report of the presentence investigation unless 
in the opinion of the court the report contains infor- 
mation which if disclosed would be harmful to the 
defendant or other persons, and the court shall afford 
_ defendant or his counsel an opportunity to comment 
thereon. 


The proposed amendments also provide a safe- 
guard for handling such information the court 
believes may be harmful to the defendant or 
others. (Rule 32.2 (c) (2).) 

If the court is of the view that there is information 
in the presentence report, disclosure of which would 
be harmful to the defendant or other persons, the court 
in lieu of making the report or part thereof available 
shall state orally or in writing a summary of the back- 
ground information contained therein to be relied on in 
determining sentence, and shall give the defendant or 
his counsel an opportunity to comment thereon. The 
statement may be made to the parties in camera. 

The report of studies and recommendations 
made by the Bureau of Prisons and the Youth 


Corrections Division of the U. S. Board of Parole 


1 Rule 32 (c) (2), Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 


pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 4208(b), 5010(e), or 5034 
would be considered a presentence investigation 
within the meaning of the rule. 

In recent years three organizations have recom- 
mended that the presentence report be disclosed to 
the defense—the American Bar Association in its 
Standards Relating to Sentencing Alternatives 
and Procedures, the American Law Institute in 
its Model Penal Code, and the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency in its Model Sentenc- 
ing Act. 

From my contacts with federal and state proba- 
tion officers, it is obvious that the practice of dis- 
closing the presentence report varies greatly from 
district to district and from state to state. In some 
federal districts the presentence is completely 
confidential. In other districts, one of the judges 
may reveal the presentence report while his fellow 
judges in the same district maintain that it is a 
confidential document. 

In some districts a copy of the statement of 
the offense, the defendant’s version of the offense, 
and the prior record are routinely made available 
to the defendant and his attorney. Some courts 
direct that the full presentence be reviewed by the 
defendant and his attorney. 

Some judges will argue that due to their exten- 
sive law training and years on the bench presiding 
at trials, they are able to carefully evaluate in- 
formation in the presentence report and separate 
fact from hearsay. Unless the report is carefully 
written and hearsay is so labeled, it may be diffi- 
cult to perform the necessary winnowing. 


Arguments Against Disclosure 

A number of arguments have been advanced 
against the release of the presentence report to 
the defendant and his attorney. Some of them are 
the following: 
1. Confidential sources will “dry up.” This 
would deprive the court of information both use- 
ful and necessary in the sentencing process. 
2. The sentencing process would be delayed, 
sentence hearings would be protracted, the proba- 
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tion officer would be required to testify at such 
hearings and reveal his sources of information. 

3. Revealing information to the defendant 
would damage the working relationship between 
the defendant and the probation officer and might, 
in certain instances, hurt him emotionally. 

4. Informants might be subject to retribution 
at the hands of the defendant or the disclosed 
information might prove embarrassing to both 
the defendant and the informant. 

5. Disclosure would result in fewer probation 
grants. 


Arguments for Disclosure 


Proponents for disclosure base their arguments 
on fairness to the defendant. 

Although due process probably does not require 
disclosure of the presentence report (Williams vs. 
Oklahoma, 358 U.S. 576), if the fact basis of the report 
is incorrect, re-sentencing may be required by the Fifth 
Amendment (Townsend vs. Burke, 334 U.S. 736 and 
Baker vs. U.S., 388 Fed. 2nd 931). If disclosure is not 
permitted, such inaccuracies are uncovered only if a 
judge has articulated his reasons for imposing a par- 
ticular sentence.2 
Following are some of the arguments for dis- 

closure: 

1. Proponents for revealing the presentence 
report maintain that disclosure helps the defen- 
dant better understand the reason for the court’s 
disposition of his case and may well be the first 
step in his rehabilitation. 

2. At the trial level, the defendant and his 
attorney have available to them the evidence 
which will be presented and consequently an over- 
view of the entire trial process. But nondisclosure 
of the presentence report excludes the defendant 
from the sentencing process. 

3. The defendant is given an opportunity to 
refute damaging information which may be based 
solely on hearsay. Or he may clarify statements 
that are inaccurate or are exaggerated. On this 
point Justice William O. Douglas has made a 
succinct statement in support of disclosure of the 
presentence report. 

The imposition of sentence is of critical importance 
to a man convicted of crime. Trial judges need presen- 
tence reports so they may have at their disposal the 
fullest possible information. . . . But while the formal 
rules of evidence do not apply to restrict the factors 
which the sentencing judge may consider, fairness 
would, in my opinion, require that the defendant be 
advised of the facts—perhaps very damaging to him—on 
which the judge intends to rely. The presentence report 
may be inaccurate, a flaw which may be of constitutional 


dimension. .. . It may exaggerate the gravity of the 
defendant’s prior offenses. The investigator may have 


2 Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 58, No. 3, February 1970. 
3 Opinion of Mr. Justice Douglas, 39 F.R.D. 276, 278 (1966), 
dissenting from promulgation of changes in F.R.Crim.P. 32(c) (2). 


made an incomplete investigation. . . . There may be 
countervailing factors not disclosed by the probation 
report. In many areas we can rely on the sound ex- 
ercise of discretion by the trial judge; but how can 
a judge know whether or not the presentence report 
calls for a reply by the defendant? Its faults may not 
appear on the face of the document. . . . Whatever 
should be the rule for the federal courts, it ought not 
to be one which permits a judge to impose sentence on 
the basis of which the defendant may be unaware and to 
which he has not been afforded an _ opportunity 
to reply.3 


Practice of Disclosure in the Eastern 
District of Wisconsin 


In the Eastern District of Wisconsin the pre- 
sentence report has been routinely available to the 
defense counsel for approximately 5 years. Need- 
less to say, when we commenced disclosure of the 
presentence report on direction of the court, we 
approached our task of report writing with some 
misgivings. We consequently developed some 
“mechanics” which we believed would be helpful 
in the preparation of our reports. These “me- 
chanics” have led to a more thorough, accurate, 
and objective report. 

In our district, immediately after the defendant 
has entered a plea of guilty or has been found 
guilty, he is directed to contact our office, ac- 
companied by his attorney. In the presence of his 
attorney, the defendant is informed of the purpose 
of the presentence investigation, the areas covered 
by the report, and the material which we believe 
is essential. He is also told that the presentence 
report will be available to his attorney for review 
and comment. 

In the course of the investigation attorneys have 
volunteered to secure medical and psychiatric 
data or other documented information which they 
believe will be helpful in the preparation of our 
report. The defendant, in the presence of his at- 
torney, is asked to sign releases for confidential 
information such as school records, medical his- 
tory, and employment. 

Family members interviewed are informed that 
information they present to us will be available to 
the defense attorney. 

Where we obtain information which is contrary 
to that furnished by the defendant, he is re-inter- 
viewed. If the defendant maintains that his initial 
statement is correct, both versions are placed in 
the presentence report. 

Arrest records are reviewed with him to deter- 
mine whether he attests to their accuracy. If any 
arrest is challenged, the arresting agency is con- 
tacted to determine whether there is an error. 
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Arrests which did not result in a conviction are 
eliminated from the presentence report. 

When the report is completed, the defense 
attorney is invited to our office at his convenience 
to read the report, take such notes as he desires, 
and to discuss the report with the probation of- 
ficer who conducted the investigation or, if he is 
not present, with the chief probation officer. He is 
also invited to challenge such portions of the re- 
port he believes may be inaccurate. In 5 years, 
only three minor challenges have resulted which 
the court quickly resolved at the time of sentence. 

It is the opinion of the staff that through dis- 
closure of the presentence report, we have re- 
ceived considerably more help from the defense at- 
torney in the presentence investigation and that 
the defendant has a better understanding of the 
disposition ultimately arrived at by the court. 

After reviewing the presentence report, the de- 
fense attorney often is aware of certain facets of 
his client’s life about which he had no previous 
knowledge. In some instances the attorney has 
assisted his client in setting up a probation plan 
and at the time of sentencing has made a recom- 
mendation to the court based on this plan. 

Where the defense attorney is aware that there 
is a probability of commitment, he often reviews 
with the probation officer the type of dispositions 
available to the court and in his statement of 
mitigation often has proposed a disposition which 
he believes best meets the needs of his client. 

In the Eastern District of Wisconsin the court 
has asked for a specific recommendation in each 
case. We have eliminated from the presentence 
report our recommendation to the court. The 


reason for this is obvious. Should we recommend 
a commitment and the court disagrees and places 
the defendant on probation, our relationship with 
the client at best would be off to a poor start. 

The argument that revealing the presentence 
investigation would probably lead to less proba- 
tion grants has not been proved. During calendar 
year 1970, dispositions in our district resulted in 
approximately 70 percent probation grants com- 
pared to 30 percent commitments. 


In Conclusion 


Release of the presentence report to the defense 
attorney has not resulted in the problems we at 
first anticipated. 

Sources of information have not dried up. 

In many instances we have observed a more 
helpful and cooperative attitude on the part of 
the defendant and his counsel. 

There is less “sparring” between the client and 
officer at the outset of probation. The probationer 
is aware that we have knowledge of many of the 
facets of his life—his problems, his strengths, his 
weaknesses, his potential. 

The probation officer becomes a better and more 
objective investigator, carefully screening fact 
from hearsay. 

Presentence summaries are less judgmental 
and more analytical. 

The presentence investigation is a basic work- 
ing document in the judicial and correctional 
process. Fairness to the defendant should require 
its release to the defendant and his defense attor- 
ney. 


Fundamental fairness to the defendant requires that the substance of 
all derogatory information which adversely affects his interests and which 
has not otherwise been disclosed in open court should be called to the 
attention of the defendant, his attorney, and others who are acting on 
his behalf.—AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION Standards Relating to Sentencing 


Alternatives and Procedures. 
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A British Probation Officer Looks at 


Corrections in the United States 


By T. D. BAMFORD* 
Senior Probation Officer, West Midlands Probation and Aftercare Service, 


at the time of the Crimean War. Its rows 
of dingy terraced houses without bathrooms 
or hot water supplies still stand as a grim re- 
minder of the ugliness of Britain’s Industrial 
Revolution in the 19th century. Its people living 
in an environment of deprivation and poverty 
commit more offences than average, and in this 
area I have been working for the past 3 years. 
Despite its bleak appearance to the visitor, St. 
Anns has character, a warmth and friendliness 
born of struggle, and a great sense of community 
—and I enjoy working there. 

It is a far cry from the slums of St. Anns to 
the skyscrapers of Manhattan and the splendours 
of California. Knowing nobody in America when 
I was awarded the Roosevelt Memorial Travel- 
ling Scholarship, my initial reaction was a curious 
amalgam of exhilaration and panic. I spent the 3 
months prior to my departure in a whirl of activ- 
ity, writing countless letters, planning my itiner- 
ary and meeting the demands of an active caseload 
—and then I was on my way, relaxing in the 
subdued luxury of the Q. E.2. The voyage gave 
me a chance for rest and recuperation, my first 
opportunity really to sit back and look at my ex- 
pectations of my trip. 

I was confused and uncertain of what to expect, 
perhaps sharing the love-hate attitude to all things 
American that is common in Europe. On the one 
hand there were my fantasies about the profes- 
sional skills I would see in operation. Most of the 
casework books read during training were Amer- 
ican, much of the jargon, too, comes from Amer- 
ican sources, and I had always had the impres- 
sion that in casework skills British social workers 
were little better than country cousins compared 
with American. But on the other hand, there was 
the darker side of my fantasies (fantasies which 
might indeed turn out to be reality) nurtured by 


[a St. Anns area of Nottingham was built 


*Mr. Bamford visited the United States in 1970 on a 
Roosevelt Memorial Travelling Scholarship. At the time 
he wrote this article he was a probation officer with the 
Nottinghamshire, England, Probation and Aftercare Service. 


Wednesbury, Staffordshire, England 
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the mass media of a land riven with conflict over 
the Vietnam War, racial disorder, and student 
protest. 

Speculation ended as we approached New York 
which provided some unforgettable moments but 
none more so than the first view of Manhattan 
as the morning mist lifted over the Narrows 
Bridge. I had my first opportunity to test out some 
of the cautionary tales I had heard on the Q.E. 2 
by visiting Harlem on foot alone and by walking 
alone at night (although not in Central Park). 
A burst of sightseeing over, I was ready for the 
main purpose of my visit—to look at probation 
and correctional services in the U.S.A. and to 
see what lessons from American experience might 
be helpful to us in Britain. 


A Different Administrative Framework 


My first difficulty, and one which persists now 
that Iam home again trying to explain what I saw 
to my colleagues and friends, was to grasp the 
very different administrative structure. In Eng- 
land there is only one legal system and the pro- 
bation service, too, although locally administered, 
has national standards, entry qualifications, and 
salaries. The probation service is responsible for 
all persons placed on probation by any court and 
for the supervision and aftercare of discharged 
prisoners and parolees. There is no specialisation, 
and thus in my caseload I have both juvenile and 
adult probationers, parolees, and those discharged 
from juvenile residential facilities. It came as a 
shock to find the work done by the probation serv- 
ice fragmented between several different agencies 
at federal, state, and county level. It is therefore 
not possible to make any direct comparison of 
probation in America with probation in Britain, 
but fortunately I had the opportunity of seeing 
probation at different jurisdictional levels during 
my visit and got quite a broad picture of 
corrections. 

From the press and the television I was already 
familiar with some of the problems facing the 
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criminal justice system. The riots in the Tombs 
had received ample coverage, and I was prepared 
for horrifying tales of lengthy pretrial detention 
of persons ultimately found innocent. What I had 
not appreciated was the magnitude of the prob- 
lems facing court administrators and the role 
played by bail provisions in accentuating the diffi- 
culties. The Tombs provide a graphic illustration 
of an overcrowded and unsanitary custodial estab- 
lishment, a festering pool of bitterness and resent- 
ment. Its population is predominantly black, and 
over two thirds of its inmates are narcotic addicts. 

In Britain, many of the inmates would be on 
bail awaiting trial for, with a more trusting 
attitude to our criminal population, no money 
actually changes hands. The defendant is liable to 
pay the sum fixed as bail only if he fails to appear 
at court on the appointed day; consequently the 
defendant without any capital or ready source 
of cash is not discriminated against compared 
with the more affluent. The safeguard lies in 
the ability of the court to refuse bail for there 
is. no automatic entitlement, and the courts will 
invariably remand offenders in custody if there 
is a serious risk of absconding or a danger that 
witnesses will be interfered with. My impression 
was that the American system led to a large 
number of socially isolated offenders or narcotic 
addicts with fractured family relationships being 
held in custody, who might with a fair degree of 
safety have been freed pending trial. 


Dealing With Drug Abuse 


Of course the problem of the addict i much 
more acute in the United States than in b. itain. 
Again and again, I found myself stunned by the 
immensity of the problems in major urban areas. 
New York City with a population of under 8 mil- 
lion has, on the most conservative estimate, 60,000 
heroin addicts. Britain with a population of 50 
million has 3,000—and we think we have prob- 
lems. A great deal of interest was expressed in 
the very different approach adopted in Britain 
to the problem of addiction—many of the addicts 
to whom I spoke seemed to regard our country 
as a demiparadise albeit for different reasons 
than those of which Shakespeare wrote. In brief, 
all those legally registered as heroin addicts are 
given a daily supply of the drug sufficient to meet 
their need. Formerly this was available from any 
doctor, but following overprescription by a mi- 
nority of doctors supplies are now only available 
from a limited number of drug treatment centres. 


This has always been the position in Britain, and 
of course the small numbers involved make it 
possible for heroin addiction to be regarded as 
a medical, rather than a legal problem. 

One side product of this approach has been the 
avoidance of any close tie between heroin addic- 
tion and crime. Legal prohibition has the effect 
of forcing the addict into crime in order to sup- 
port his habit. Estimates of the degree of cor- 
relation vary, but in New York City conservative 
estimates by the police suggest that about half 
the “street crime” in the city is committed by 
addicts. 

Given the magnitude of the problem, it was 
hardly surprising to find rival methods of tackling 
the drug scene a major item of political debate. 
However, the manner in which political discussion 
was conducted, and indeed the whole tenor of dis- 
cussion about the respective claims of the “ther- 
apeutic community” and methadone maintenance 
programmes was disquieting. A fierce doctrinal 
intensity from the partisans of the rival ap- 
proaches led them to imply that they alone had 
anything of value to contribute to the treatment 
of addiction. One suspects that, as with crime, 
there is no single overriding cause but rather a 
complex process of interaction producing a suc- 
cessful cure. 

To social workers, the appeal of the therapeutic 
community with its emphasis upon personal devel- 
opments in a situation of intensive group support 
must be considerable. Despite the long-stay under- 
taken by addicts in such settings, cure rates are as 
yet low. It seems that within the residential set- 
ting of therapy and support the drug user can 
overcome his physical and psychological addiction, 
but when this is withdrawn on his return to 
society he is liable to relapse swiftly into drug 
abuse. The therapeutic community succeeds ini- 
tially because it can adopt and integrate the norms 
and life-styles of the addict subculture, but inev- 
itably a huge gap remains between the inward- 
looking therapeutic group and the wider com- 
munity outside—and it is in bridging this gap that 
drug users often founder. 

By contrast methadone maintenance has its 
roots firmly in reality with its severely limited 
objective of improving the social functioning of 
the addict, an objective in which it is often appar- 
ently successful. To listen to its proponents one 
could almost believe that methadone constitutes 
a cure for addiction rather than a marginally less 
dangerous substitute for heroin. The spread of 
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drug abuse has been so rapid that there is a tend- 
ency to grasp at anything which offers hope and 
pronounce it as a miracle cure—a tendency which 
can only add to the cloud of fantasy surrounding 
the drug scene. 


Ex-Addict and Ex-Offender as Counsellor 


One development which I found of particular 
interest was the use being made of former addicts 
as counsellors in treatment programmes. The 
rationale is obvious—greater rapport, knowledge 
of the drug scene, awareness of the deceit and 
“gaming” characteristic of the addict; and the 
right individual can make use of his own experi- 
ences and suffering to help others. Again, how- 
ever, I felt there was an uncritical rush to adopt 
the idea and market it wholesale with demand for 
ex-addict counsellors outstripping supply; perhaps 
many of those cured prefer a way of life which 
constitutes a complete break from their former 
associates. 

The key to successful use of ex-addicts lies in 
selection, and this is true also of the idea of using 
ex-offenders in a therapeutic counselling role. In 
Chicago, the Federal Probation Service is engaged 
in an experimental programme utilising ex-offend- 
ers and indigenous workers as case aides. The 
underlying ideas again are greater rapport, easier 
identification, modification of antiauthority atti- 
tudes, and interim reports suggest that these aims 
are being achieved to some extent. Ease of re- 
cruitment has meant that volunteer effort has 
been predominantly middle-class in orientation 
hitherto, and in both America and Britain there 
may have been a tendency on the part of the pro- 
fessional caseworker to undervalue the potential 
contribution of those naturally in day-to-day 
contact with the offender. Recruitment is the vital 
issue, and the lesson both from Chicago and a 
similar project in Los Angeles, is that a positive 
and sustained effort is necessary to secure help 


from those not usually in the ambit of service or-- 


ganisations. What are minor expenses to most of 
us—public transport, telephone calls, etc.—may be 
significant deterrents to volunteer workers of 
this type, and some form of reimbursement is 
essential if the potential contribution of such 
workers is not to be stifled in infancy. 


Volunteers: A Different Emphasis 


Quite fortuitously, I spent a good deal of time 
studying volunteer programmes during my stay. 
Before leaving Britain I arranged to attend the 


conference of Volunteers in Probation, Inc., in 
Detroit, and during my trip I found volunteers to 
be a major theme of two other conferences I at- 
tended, the North-Eastern section of the Federal 
Probation Service at Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts, and the Californian Correctional Probation 
and Parole Association at Lake Tahoe. Although 
in both Britain and America, the last decade has 
seen a resurgence of enthusiasm for volunteers 
the two countries have developed in very different 
directions. In America, most of the work under- 
taken by volunteers has been in juvenile courts; 
in Britain by contrast the emphasis has been on 
work with socially isolated discharged prisoners 
and hard-to-reach cases. These differing roles have 
produced very different attitudes in the two coun- 
tries, and the greater emotional appeal in helping 
juvenile offenders has meant that the basis of vol- 
unteer recruitment has been much wider in the 
United States. 

The Detroit conference vividly highlighted di- 
vergent approaches within the volunteer move- 
ment in America. The leader of Volunteers in Pro- 
bation, Inc., Judge Keith J. Leenhouts of Royal 
Oak, Michigan, and his adherents draw heavily on 
the Judeo-Christian tradition perceiving an al- 
most mystical quality in the volunteer, who by vir- 
tue of his inspirational personality will be able to 
offer guidance and help to a youngster in trouble. 
To professionals facing the day-to-day reality of 
dealing with delinquents, that may sound naive 
and heretical but the input of community interest, 
enthusiasm and cooperation into the correctional 
system can only be beneficial. 

What is important is the means adopted to put 
these community resources to best use, and argu- 
ably the approach of Dr. Ivan Scheier, director of 
the National Information Center for Volunteers, 
is the more productive in the long term. Dr. 
Scheier and his supporters believe that a success- 
ful volunteer programme needs rigorous planning 
with a view to selective recruitment, effective 
training of volunteers, and continuing supervision 
of the work done by the volunteers with clients. 
Both approaches have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to correctional developments, and the creation 
of informed citizens at all levels must lead to an 
increase in the resources made available in the 
penal system. The volunteer movement must, how- 
ever, be seen as a supplement for regular pro- 
bation services rather than as a replacement for 
them, and best results have been achieved where a 
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happy balance of cooperative effort has been 
struck. 

The volunteer, if used appropriately, can am- 
plify the services that probation can offer to the 
client. Uncertain of our professional identity, 
probation officers have clung to the security 
of the one-to-one relationship, according it a key 
place as we practise the mysteries of casework. 
Now there is a growing recognition that the tools 
of Freudian understanding and the psychother- 
apeutic model are not the sole answers to the 
problem of delinquency, and we need to adopt a 
more active and flexible strategy with many of 
our clients. In Britain this recognition is only just 
dawning, and the debate about the validity of 
traditional casework methods has not fully begun. 
I hoped to learn from my visit of some of the 
progress being made towards differential super- 
vision of offenders, and was fortunate in being 
able to do so particularly during my stay in 
California. 


Can Differential Supervision Help? 


One thing that British and American probation 
officers share is a conviction that their caseloads 
are too high for them to give effective supervision 
to their clients. They argue that with reduced 
caseloads they would be able to establish mean- 
ingful relationships with a higher proportion of 
their clients and thus presumably enjoy greater 
success in modifying their pattern of behaviour. 
The results of the research done by the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority are somewhat contra- 
dictory, but certainly do not afford much support 
for that argument. It seems that merely reducing 
caseloads will not of itself ensure a reduction in 
reconviction rates, but there is evidence to show 
that classification of offenders with differential 
supervision will be more effective. 

In the last few years there have been many 
variants on the theme of intensive supervision 
using different classification tools. The San Fran- 
cisco project assessed the needs of offenders in 
terms of minimal, ideal, and intensive supervision. 
The validity of the methodology has been ques- 
tioned and at the time of my visit I found some of 
the staff operating the project had some reserva- 
tions about the test procedures, particularly when 
those connected with organised crime were found 
to require minimal supervision in view of their 
lack of previous convictions, their stable mar- 
riages, good working history and mental balance! 
Nevertheless the classification seemed effective 


in isolating those for whom minimum supervision 
is adequate, and hence enabled officers to handle 
caseloads in excess of 300. The high proportion of 
white collar offenders dealt with by the Federal 
Probation Service makes it practicable for them to 
rely on contact by letter and telephone in a way 
that would not be possible in Britain. 

Of all the programmes I saw none impressed me 
more than the Community Treatment Project in 
Sacramento under the auspices of the California 
Youth Authority. The Project uses the delinquent 
typologies developed by Sullivan, Grant, and 
Grant and further refined by Dr. Margeurite 
Warren. All offenders committed to the Youth 
Authority by certain counties are eligible for in- 
clusion in the project, but while under study in a 
reception centre about 25 percent are excluded by 
a process screening out the most serious offenders, 
those where mental abnormality is present, and 
cases where immediate release would bring seri- 
ous adverse community reaction. Those remaining 
are then randomly assigned to either the com- 
munity treatment project or to an institution run 
by the Youth Authority. 

Those within the project are then classified 
into various typologies, using their level of inter- 
personal maturity as a diagnostic tool. A variety 
of standardised tests are used to measure the ex- 
tent of the offender’s identification with delinquent 
values as well as his general personality charac- 
teristics. When the classification procedure is com- 
pleted offenders are assigned to their parole agent 
on a ratio of one staff member to every 12 youths. 
Separate treatment plans are provided for each 
personality subtype, and an attempt is made to 
assign offenders to parole agents particularly 
skilled in dealing with their personality type. 

The project has continually evolved since it 
started in 1958, but certain positive factors have 
already emerged. Many youths who would for- 
merly have been committed to an institution for 
a year or more have been returned to the com- 
munity either immediately or after a short period 
in an institution. Those dealt with in this way 
have shown improved socialisation, a reduced rate 
of recidivism, and have been handled at a much 
lesser cost to the community. This suggests that 
probation could appropriately be considered for a 
much wider range of offenders than has been 
customary in the past, and has excited much in- 
terest in official circles in Britain where the bulg- 
ing prison population dictates an urgent search 
for noncustodial alternatives. 
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The secondary aim of the project in evaluating 
the success of the use of delinquent typologies 
may prove even more significant in the long run. 
It offers the possibility of revealing which group 
of offenders responds best to institutionalisation 
and what forms of supervision are most appro- 
priate for individual offenders. These develop- 
ments pose a formidable challenge. The training 
of social workers has been heavily influenced by 
psychiatric—especially psychoanalytic—insights 
and has been primarily concerned with the indi- 
vidual and his emotional problems. Probation 
officers have been valued as caseworkers able to 
offer the therapy of an individualised relation- 
ship to offenders, and their emphasis on the of- 
fender as an individual may tend to create re- 
sistance to the idea of typologies. Obviously any 
classification system of this kind carries with it 
the danger of ignoring information about indi- 
vidual needs and differences crucial for selecting 
treatment, but even if the study of human be- 
haviour can never become an exact science the 
research now underway could make it possible 
for offenders to receive the treatment best suited 
to their needs. 

One other aspect of my visit to California which 
has particularly interested my colleagues in 
Britain was the operation of the probation sub- 
sidy. The elegant simplicity of the logic of re- 
imbursing counties proportionately with the re- 
duction of their level of commitments to state 
institutions is immediately attractive, and to 
probation officers the sting in the tail that all 
funds reimbursed should be spent on upgrading 
county probation services is attractive, too. The 
high standards of probation in California, and 
the reputation that the State has acquired for 
continuing pioneering work in the field of delin- 
quency, will be well maintained by the probation 
subsidy. Unfortunately the idea is not readily 
transferable to Britain because of our different 
administrative framework, for the probation ser- 
vice and the prison service are both financed by 
the central Government. There is therefore no 
financial incentive to courts to reduce their level 
of institutional commitments for the cost is borne 
by nationally raised taxation. 


The Good and the Bad 


Earlier in this article I referred to the perils 
of generalisations about corrections in America. 
The diversity of the country startled me, geo- 
graphically, culturally, and, not least, profes- 


sionally. Coming from a country where standards 
for correctional services are determined nation- 
ally, it was difficult to accustom myself to the 
extremes that I encountered. Within one state 
there could be tremendous variations in standards 
within county probation departments, some de- 
partments being staffed by professionally trained 
workers talking the same professional language 
and using the same concepts, whereas other de- 
partments were staffed by political appointees 
of the local judge. The impact of politics upon 
the correctional field was far more acute than 
Britain, and I was never persuaded of the ad- 
visability of electing judges (my prejudices in 
this area being reinforced by the electoral defeat 
of liberal and progressive judges in Denver, 
Colorado, and Phoenix, Arizona, during the mid- 
term elections); although the somewhat mys- 
terious process by which judges are chosen in 
Britain is certainly not democratic, the removal 
of the judiciary from political controversy means 
that they enjoy immense status and respect. 

The contrasts abound throughout the correc- 
tional system. The huge funds now being made 
available to corrections through the medium of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Justice would arouse 
great envy in Britain; yet the conditions of squal- 
or and filth in some county jails would arouse 
national indignation. The futility of talking in 
terms of rehabilitation while men are housed in 
such conditions should be self-evident, yet pris- 
oners are not a popular political cause and many 
county governments seem reluctant to incur the 
capital expenditure needed to provide adequate 
custodial facilities. Some of the staff, too, in these 
local jails seemed to display an attitude to the 
inmates which fell some way short of the re- 
habilitative ideal. In one jail in a prosperous city 
I was shown the punishment imposed for breaches 
of discipline—to be stripped naked in a cell wholly 
bare save for a hole in the floor for bodily func- 
tions—and this was shown to me without a hint 
of shame, but rather of approval for the appro- 
priateness for the punishment. 

A complete contrast to this barbarism was 
evident in perhaps the most impressive institu- 
tion which I visited—the Robert F. Kennedy 
Federal Youth Center at Morgantown, West 
Virginia. Here in a splendid setting with fine 
modern architecture was an establishment which 
had really got to grips with the problem of train- 
ing people for freedom in conditions of captivity. 
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The use of a token economy, the high degree of 
autonomy given to the youngsters there, and the 
classification of offenders and staff used in the 
institution all seemed to constitute significant 
moves forward in our approach to penal institu- 
tions. The continuing high rate of recidivism has 
shown the futility of incarceration per se as a 
means of preventing criminal behaviour, and 
while we may legitimately hope through the me- 
dium of differential supervision to reduce the cus- 
todial population we need, too, new flexible re- 
gimes in the institutional setting. 

In this article I have mentioned some of the 
programmes, projects, and institutions by which 
I was impressed or appalled during my visit to the 
United States. Yet when I think back over those 
very happy months, I do not think of any of them 
but of people. Everywhere I was overwhelmed 
with the warmth, generosity, and interest with 
which I was greeted by those working in every 
area of corrections. I hope many of those I met 
will in turn come to Britain, for I know from my 


own experience how fruitful such interchange of 
ideas and information can be. It is always invid- 
ious to single out people when one has received 
hospitality from so many, but I am particularly 
indebted to Wayne P. Jackson, Assistant Chief 
of Probation in the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts (himself a Churchhill 
Fellow in 1969), who did so much to facilitate my 
visit and establish contacts for me. 

One of the tentative conclusions of the United 
Nations Congress on Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders in Kyoto, Japan, was that rising crime 
rates seemed endemic in advanced industrialised 
societies. Facing common problems, we need to 
learn from the experiences of other countries and 
to break down the “information lag” that exists 
between the two Continents of America and 
Europe. I shall always look back with joy upon 
my own trip and take this opportunity to extend 
my warmest greetings to all those I met, who 
contributed so much to a unique experience. 


Issues in a “Garbage Heap”’ 


By WAYNE H. WELCHER, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, Ventura, California* 


like improving a garbage heap. Heaping is 

not the way to handle garbage if something 
useful is to be made out of it. The public looks at 
prisoners much as it looks at garbage—waste. It 
forgets that garbage is just exactly the same 
material that we had for dinner. People in prison 
are mostly the same kind of people who are out- 
side. I mean they are when they go into prison.” 
This statement was made recently by Dr. Karl 
Menninger.? 

In this article I will discuss some of the current 
issues and conflicts in the “garbage heap’—the 
custodial correctional system. While working as 
a consultant to the criminal justice system, I have 
been impressed with the degree of conflict within 
corrections. This is to say nothing of the conflicted 
interface between corrections, the society at large, 


ip a correctional system is something 


*Dr. Welcher serves as consultant to the Ventura 
County Jail and to the Oxnard, California, Police Depart- 
ment. 


and the system’s clients. The objective of this 
article is to identify and further clarify these 
conflicts, and hopefully suggest some solutions 
that approximate an ideal correctional system. 
The main emphasis is in the area of corrections, 
but we must, of necessity, discuss other subsys- 
tems in criminal justice—courts and law enforce- 
ment as well as other systems that have an inter- 
face with the criminal justice network. 

In this article the term “corrections” is used in 
a limited sense, referring only to the custodial 
functions, and does not refer to the broader as- 
pects of corrections such as probation, parole, and 
community-based treatment programs. In fact, 
corrections specifically refers to correctional 
institutions such as local jails and police lockups. 


Criticism of Custodial Corrections 


Throughout the country there has been a pro- 
found accretion in the overt criticism of the crim- 


1 Karl Menninger, in the Menninger Clinic Bulletin. 
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inal justice system in general, and more specif- 
ically custodial corrections. It is contended by 
many that the system provides neither protection 
for society nor justice; that in attempting to 
punish criminals it fosters crime; that its vast 
energies are misdirected; that its methods are 
medieval; and that its costs are all out of pro- 
portion to its achievement. The system is under 
attack on many fronts—by citizens in fear of 
their persons and property—by citizens harassed 
in their search for liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, by citizens who believe that the system 
stands in the way of their prosperity and right 
of equality, and by government in its desire for 
order under the law. 

Objective evidence is that the system is failing 
to meet the desires of such a large part of the 
citizenry that it must be changed. Perception of 
this need is reflected in the recent Federal Review 
Commission’s exhortations and more important by 
enabling legislation providing funds to repair 
recognized deficiencies and to find better ways 
to protect person and property and to dispense 
justice. 

The Criminal Justice Coordinating Council in 
New York City, established by Mayor Lindsay, 
reported that the incarceration of a large number 
of persons in correctional institutions for long 
periods before a judication of guilt or innocence 
is ‘perhaps the most nefarious element in the 
entire criminal justice system.? Its practices 
add up to institutionalized injustice.” As have 
many authors and commissions, they go on to say 
the addition of further policemen, larger correc- 
tional institutions, and the elaboration of other 
obviously outmoded methods of handling criminal 
justice problems is useless and inefficient. 

Compatible with findings of the Coordinating 
Council in New York City, a preliminary U.S. 
Census Bureau report on the Nation’s jail popu- 
lation showed that 52 percent of the inmates have 
not been convicted, 35 percent are awaiting trial, 
and 17 percent arraignment. Other census data 
indicate that as of March 15, 1970, there were 
160,863 persons in jails throughout the country 
(this does not include the estimated 350,000 in 
state or federal prisons). In addition, the U.S. 
Census reports that 65,000 are now serving jail 
sentences and of this number, 10,000 are sentences 
Treatment of Homeless Alcoholics, New York. 
Punishment Is A Crime,” 


4 Karl Menninger, The Crime Of Punishment. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1968. 
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of more than 1 year. They further point out that 
85 percent of the jails in large urban communities 
lack recreational and educational facilities of any 
kind. 

Ramsey Clark, former Attorney General, in an 
article entitled “When Punishment Is a Crime,” 
describes prisons as “warehouses of human deg- 
radation.” He goes on to say,? “It would be 
difficult to devise better methods of draining the 
last drop of compassion from a human being than 
confinement in most prisons as they exist today.” 
Clark examines the high rate of recidivism (70-80 
percent) which is characteristic of the criminal 
justice system. 

The President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice included 
among its many recommendations an emphasis 
on the community-based treatment of offenders. 
The Commission asserted that the interface be- 
tween the criminal justice system and society at 
large was too rigid and should be demolished by 
releasing offenders in some programmed or grad- 
ual manner. 

The literature is rampant with articles de- 
scribing jails as hell holes, crime factories, torture 
chambers, and other equally derogatory terms. 
Dr. Karl Menninger, in The Crime of Punish- 
ment, states that the crime committed by incar- 
cerating people in correctional institutions far 
outweighs the crimes committed by these individ- 
uals against society. Thus, it is obvious, every 
segment of our society is dissatisfied with the 
custodial correction system. 


Conflicting Areas in the Correctional System 


Rehabilitation is a word infrequently used by 
correctional people because it has come to connote 
something that does not exist. Use of the word 
frequently reminds custodial correctional per- 
sonnel of their inadequacies. 

Rehabilitation is based on the belief that 
healthy, rational people will not injure others. It 
is an individual salvation. An adequately function- 
ing rehabilitation program would, of course, 
reduce the total cost of crime. Ramsey Clark 
indicates that, ‘““Ninety-five percent of the expend- 
iture in the entire field of corrections in this 
country goes for custody.” Thus, only 5 percent 
of the correctional budget goes for rehabilitation. 
In 1968, the total budget for the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons was $77 million. Compare this to the 
total budget for the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, one of only 20 federal policing agencies, 
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whose budget for the same year was $200 mil- 
lion. It is a well-documented fact that emphasizing 
rehabilitation, if viewed only in terms of financial 
benefit, would yield the greatest return. In spite 
of this, correctional systems continue investing 
their resources in hardware and bricks, rather 
than true rehabilitation programs. 

Rehabilitation must truly be based on a dynamic 
individual analysis of the offender. The offender, 
upon entering the criminal justice system, must 
have a thorough assessment of his assets and 
liabilities (as well as his risk to society), and 
then an individualized rehabilitation program 
implemented. Included in this must be the individ- 
ual’s ego function and a measurement of his abil- 
ity to function in the society. It has been repeat- 
edly verified that many offenders are suffering 
from moderately severe degrees of mental illness. 
It has also been well-documented that many pris- 
oners are grossly deficient in basic social skills— 
simple skills such as reading at the most primary 
level, writing, filling out an application, and 
other very elementary skills which most of us take 
for granted. 

A functional correctional system, whose goals 
are stated in operational terms, must include 
vocational programs and programs designed to 
remedy these basic deficiencies. 


Criminal Justice as a System 


The criminal justice system is frequently re- 
ferred to as a “system” composed of subsystems 
which include corrections, the judiciary, and law 
enforcement. Unfortunately, however, the crimi- 
nal justice system is not a system by any def- 
inition. It is a conglomeration of independent 
agencies shifting “clients” with little regard for 
the needs of the individual or the overall function 
of the system. For example, few arresting officers 
have any idea whether the persons they arrest 
are, in fact, convicted, or for that matter, what 
happens to them. Law enforcement people fre- 
quently talk about their “clearance rate,” refer- 
ring to the disposition of cases. However, if we 
question closely individual police officers, it is 
apparent they have little or no awareness of what 
happens to those who enter the criminal justice 
system. The New York Criminal Justice Coor- 
dinating Council found that “Only 32 percent of 
those arrested on felony or misdemeanor charges 
were found guilty of any charge.” In conjunction, 
they went on to say, “The crime control system 


poses little threat to the average criminal.” New 
York statistics show that only 18 percent of all 
reported robberies and 7 percent of all reported 
burglaries result in arrests. These figures are 
consistent with those reported by other law en- 
forcement agencies. 

The individual offender proceeds through a 
“system” that is, to state it mildly, poorly inte- 
grated with the other component. When the in- 
dividual offender enters the courts the judicial 
process has little useful data upon which to make 
decisions and few alternatives for disposition. 
Thus, the judicial process is faced with the di- 
lemma of utilizing inadequate alternatives or, in 
exasperation, incarcerate the offender. Few judges 
visit correctional institutions to see what has hap- 
pened to persons they have sentenced. (An an- 
alogy with the health care delivery system is 
perhaps appropriate.) It would certainly be un- 
usual if a physician who “sentenced his patient” 
to the hospital did not visit that patient. 

As with other components of the criminal] jus- 
tice system, the correctional subsystem has little 
awareness of what has preceded when the pris- 
oner enters the facility. If we ask the typical 
correctional officer about any particular prisoner, 
they frequently know very little including such 
obvious things as the prisoner’s name, the crime 
for which he is committed, or the length of his 
sentence. In fact, custodial correctional officers 
frequently announce proudly they have purposely 
avoided knowing such information so they can 
“treat everyone alike.” Useful information from 
the arresting officer, courts, and other resources 
such as welfare, probation, public defender, etc., 
which is available, is not utilized. Correction per- 
sonnel have little awareness of what preceded the 
offender and less concern about what follows. 

The components of the criminal justice system 
view their respective areas as being static rather 
than functional. They do not define their objec- 
tives in operational terms. Obviously, the criminal 
justice system should be more integrated, starting 
with an individual evaluation of the offender when 
he enters the system and an attempt to pursue 
their operational goals as defined in the func- 
tional analysis of the individual offender. The 
major theme throughout the system should be 
the achievement of these operationally defined 
goals and the role of particular elements in the 
system should be more clearly defined toward 
achieving these operational objectives. 
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The Victim 


Little attention is paid the victim who seems 
to be lost in the chaotic attempt to dispense jus- 
tice and punishment. Many have suggested that 
penalties should be restated in operational lan- 
guage insofar as feasible (that is to make resti- 
tution, to keep the peace, to protect the public, 
etc.). The acceptance of the idea of punishment 
as the primary goal of society in affixing pen- 
alites is retribution. 

Punishment is based on the concept of balancing 
accounts—balancing the accounts between the 
individual offender and the “people.” In our com- 
plex society this is no longer possible. In a less 
complex society, individuals could “balance out” 
their accounts on an “eye for an eye, tooth for 
a tooth basis.” This is no longer desirable, feas- 
ible, or possible. Thus, retribution based on the 
damage sustained by the victim should be a major 
guideline in determining punishment. 


Ineffective Punishment 


Punishment as presently utilized is ineffec- 
tive. Punishment of offenders only leads to further 
embitterment, resentment, frustration, and an 
increase in recidivism. Many workers have doc- 
umented that punishment creates such a psycho- 
logical state in the individual punished, it only 
leads to further criminal activity. It is well known 
that punishment, if it is to be effective, must be 
swift and harsh. Because of the typical long de- 
lays, punishment is certainly not swift and, in 
terms of meaningful punishment, is often not 
harsh. Young people, for example, who violate 
drug laws, view punishment as a mockery. 


The High Cost 


The cost of justice is so great, few can afford 
it. The Charles Manson trial, not including upper 
court intervention, cost the County of Los Angeles 
over $1 million. Marin County, California, cannot 
afford to try Angela Davis because the anticipated 
cost of the trial exceeds their yearly budget for the 
entire criminal justice system. Justice is too ex- 
pensive for society. But what of the individual? 
What individual of moderate means can afford 
to martial the resources necessary to successfully 
counter “the people’”—the governmental resources 
available for prosecution? Because of the adver- 
sary system the courts cannot effectively punish 
the guilty and bankrupt the innocent. 


ISSUES IN A “GARBAGE HEAP” 


Arbitrary Selection 


Arbitrarily defined as “selected at random and 
without reason” certainly fits the criminal jus- 
tice system. One could hardly say the system deals 
on an impartial basis in a reasonable manner 
with all people. The poor, indigent, minority 
groups, and other less fortunate people are cer- 
tainly not given the benefit of impartial justice in 
a reasoned manner. 

Inconsistency runs rampant in the criminal 
justice system. Punishment is frequently incon- 
sistent with the crime and varies with such neb- 
ulous factors as geographical area, workload of 
the court, attitude of particular judges, and 
other such factors. Federal courts differ from 
state courts and they, in turn, differ from munic- 
ipal courts. Courts within the same jurisdiction 
are frequently inconsistent. 

The same is true of law enforcement. Law en- 
forcement varies widely, depending upon the 
particular agency with whom the offender is deal- 
ing. Law enforcement is frequently inconsistent 
within a local jurisdiction and to many seems 
arbitrary. The level of law enforcement, even 
within a given community, varies greatly with 
many factors such as the interest of municipal 
government, public pressure, pressure from spe- 
cial interest groups, and other variables. 


Ways To Improve the Criminal Justice System 


Thus, viewing the many areas of conflict in the 
correctional system, one sees some modifications 
that would produce a better and more useful sys- 
tem. Some of these are: 

1. Justice must be impartial.—The system must 
be impartial and deal with all individuals on an 
equal basis. All citizens are in fear of their person 
and property—particularly the indigent, poor, 
and minority groups. A frequent complaint voiced 
by minority groups is that they do not receive 
adequate protection under the law. This com- 
plaint seems equally as important, if not more so 
than complaints of mistreatment. 

2. Penalties should be meaningful.—The penal- 
ties given under the criminal justice system must 
be modernized and made operationally useful. 
At the present time the citizenry perceives that 
much of the criminal justice system is archaic 
and counterproductive. Penalties should more 
adequately fit the crime. Few in modern society 
feel any need to honor the moral conviction of 
authority several generations ago. Everyone has 
a right to be reassured that the criminal justice 
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system itself is not self-defeating. The penalties 
for crime should be stated in functional or opera- 
tional language. The victim should be considered 
and the concept of punishment as the primary 
goal of society in affixing penalties should be 
discarded. 

3. The system must be functional.—The system 
should be functional and its goals operationally 
defined. The operational goals of the system should 
be clearly delineated. Considering the needs of a 
particular offender as well as the operational ob- 
jectives of the system, a decision should be made 
whether or not he enters the system. (Alcoholics, 
drug addicts, and other similar offenders should 
not enter the system.) Once the individual enters 
the system, his progression should be based upon 
the individual analysis of his assets and liabilities 
and the system’s functional objectives. Once these 
objectives have been achieved (including an eval- 
uation of the risk to society), the individual should 
be progressively discharged. Indeterminate sen- 
tences should be frequently, if not exclusively, 
utilized. The entry and discharge are equally im- 
portant. Both should be based on a functional 
analysis of the given situation, done in a progres- 
sive manner, and compatible with the operational 
objectives. 

4. The response of the system should be meas- 
ured.—The penalties as well as progress of the 
offender should be based on the circumstances of 
the particular offender and the offense. The law 
presently requires that individual circumstances 
be recognized and their importance weighed. For 
example, the system at the present must consider 
such factors as intent, due cause, premeditation, 
and health. As one could reasonably expect, the 
public believes the judicial system should not be 
one dimensional. Circumstances should always be 
important in measuring the response and allow- 
ances made as a matter of course. These allow- 
ances should not be arbitrary or uncertain, but 
should be embodied in the penal code as standard 
operating procedure. 

In measuring the response, consideration should 
be given to the deliberateness of the crime. That 
is, deliberate and nondeliberate crimes should be 
separated and the response individualized accord- 
ingly. Deliberate crimes such as burglary, auto 
theft, sale of narcotics, etc., certainly require a 
very different reaction from the system than in- 
dividuals who commit nondeliberate crimes such 
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as being under the influence of narcotics, simple 
alcoholism, and drunk driving. 

5. True rehabilitation must be utilized.—Cor- 
rectional systems should be truly rehabilitative. 
The correctional system should be completely re- 
vised and the largest portion of its effort and 
money devoted to true rehabilitation. Included 
within this should be programmed releases with 
work furloughs, remedial training, programs for 
drug violators and alcoholics, vocational training, 
and individual analysis of the offender’s liabilities 
and assets. 

In an article entitled, “The Reeducation of 
Criminals’® by John M. McKee, the author de- 
scribes an educational program conducted at the 
Draper Correctional Center in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. At the Center, Dr. McKee applies the 
principles of behavioral science to specific ed- 
ucational and social problems. The program con- 
sists primarily of programmed instructional ma- 
terial. The author uses positive reinforcement to 
revise the individual’s value system as well as 
improve his performance in completing the pro- 
grammed instruction. In those individuals who 
have gone through the program, the rate of recid- 
ivism has dropped from 70 percent to 30 percent. 

6. Mercy is necessary.—Even when the crime 
is clear and the penalties are agreed upon, penal- 
ties should not always be applied. The public be- 
lieves that the possibility of innocence or the hope 
of future virtue is important, more important 
than enforcing the letter of the law. The system 
should provide avenues of escape, that is, the ex- 
change of one class of penalties for another, which 
may be more productive in terms of good citizen- 
ship for the offender, as well as the citizenry. 

7. Equity of means should be established.—The 
system must provide equity in the sense that when 
one becomes involved with the criminal justice 
system it does not completely destroy one’s ac- 
cumulated assets. The infinite resources of the 
government in prosecuting an offender are unfair 
and difficult to match by any of those accused. 
Thus, even acquittal may bring ruin to an individ- 
ual. Society should move as part of its effort to 
protect the innocent, to see that the accused is 
shielded from this power of the state. 

8. Deterrence is mandatory.—Deterrence is, 
of course, a major objective of the criminal jus- 
tice system and deterrence is largely related to 
rehabilitation or reconstitution of the individual. 
The system should function actively to deter cit- 
izens from committing criminal acts, by helping 
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to remove the forces impelling criminal activity. 
As indicated earlier, 70 to 80 percent of the in- 
dividuals presently incarcerated are repeaters. 
The correctional institution, rather than deterring 
crime, fosters additional crime and deters re- 
habilitation. The individual assessment of each 
offender and the design of appropriate programs 
to meet their individual needs, should greatly 
diminish the recidivism rate. 

9. Time and technicalities are important.—That 
the criminal justice system is cumbersome in 
terms of time and technicalities is an accepted 
fact of daily life to those who work in and enter 
the system. The system should work no unneces- 
sary delays in meting out justice to individuals. 
Many people are presently jailed, often for long 
periods of time, having never been convicted of 
any crime. This is a gross violation of their rights 
and, of course, unacceptable to the public. Their 


HAT CAN the businessman do to reduce 

y y crime in America? As much as any citizen 

—which is a lot—or as little, which is 
nothing. It depends on how well informed and 
motivated he is. 

Business organizations like the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States can provide sup- 
portive material, but responsibility for providing 
the inspiration must be shared with the law 
enforcement professionals. 

To the average citizen, society’s law enforce- 
ment apparatus is likely to be as much of a mys- 
tery as the workings of organized crime. He 
knows that the police make arrests, the courts 
pass judgment, and the prisons punish. He does 
not know the detailed procedures that surround 
each of these acts nor much of the theory that 
underlies them. Consequently, he has little idea 
whether the system is working well or not, except 
for the romanticized accounts he sees on tele- 
vision and the editorials he reads when the crime 
rate rises. 
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incarceration is solely for the purpose of insuring 
that they shall appear for trial. Bail and release 
on their own recognizance should be viewed as 
a right—not the privilege of a select few. For 
those persons who must remain incarcerated for 
the protection of society or to insure their pres- 
ence at trial, all effort should be made to give 
them speedy justice. The system should redefine 
very narrowly those conditions where pretrial 
confinement is thought to be essential. 

On the other side of the ledger, there are fre- 
quent examples when the obviously guilty escape 
punishment due to the agility of their defense 
or technicalities of the law. They find escape pro- 
cedures within the fine technicalities of the law 
designed to protect the innocent. These are viewed 
by defense attorneys as forensic triumphs but 
they draw forth considerable contempt, resent- 
ment and hostility from the general public far 
beyond their intrinsic merit. 


Corrections, in particular, suffers from public 
ignorance and misunderstanding. It is a field 
where the rational approach may easily fall 
victim to the emotional reaction, and often does. 

It is difficult for a citizen to inform himself, 
even if he is interested. 

Like most professions, the legal establishment 
can appear to outsiders as a formidable, closed 
society replete with secret ritual and curious 
folkways. Furthermore, the business hours of 
the courts and most associated law enforcement 
machinery coincide with the business hours of 
the average citizen, so he is not free to observe. 
Finally—let’s face it—no matter what our occu- 
pation, most of us are not likely to be very co- 
operative if someone shows up at our elbow and 
announces that he has come to learn whether we 
are competent. Even when the visitor takes a 
positive approach and volunteers his services, if 
he lacks the necessary background knowledge 
someone will have to spend a lot of time with him 
before he becomes useful. 
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In short, while informed citizens can be very 
helpful, uninformed citizens are complacent at 
best and a nuisance at worst. 


The Chamber Comes to Grips With Crime 


So it is not enough merely to motivate the 
citizen (although that in itself is an accomplish- 
ment), it is also necessary to equip him with 
sufficient background information to permit in- 
telligent analysis and evaluation. The production 
and dissemination of such information has be- 
come a project of the National Chamber. The 
roots of Chamber involvement in the war against 
crime go back about 6 years. 

The National Chamber is a federation of in- 
dividual businessmen and professionals, their 
trade and professional organizations, and local 
and state chambers of commerce. As would be 
expected, its underlying membership of 5 million 
encompasses many community leaders. And these 
leaders are worried about their communities, 
about urban problems. 

So the Chamber began to study urban problem 
areas, to fulfill one of its primary functions: Pro- 
viding needed information to members to en- 
courage “effective action upon questions relative 
to the economic, civic, and public welfare.” Such 
information may be directly useful to the mem- 
bers, or it may help them formulate an opinion, 
a policy, which the Chamber then presents to the 
national government in fulfillment of its other 
primary function, namely, presenting the views 
of the business community to government. 

Crime was immediately identified as a major 
urban problem, of such significance that it war- 
ranted special treatment. In response to this find- 
ing, and to increasing requests from the field, 
the Chamber convened a Panel on Crime Preven- 
tion and Control. On it were men and women with 
expert knowledge of crime or urban affairs in 
general, as well as representatives of a cross 
section of American business. 

The panel concluded that the root of most crime 
is organized crime, and urged the Chamber’s 
Board of Directors to give first priority to com- 
bating it. The Board accepted that recommenda- 
tion. 

The panel also learned that businessmen—and, 
for that matter, most Americans—need accurate 
information about crime—especially organized 
crime—how to recognize it, and what to do 
about it. (Most of us would have no trouble rec- 
ognizing a mugging, but infiltration by racketeers 


may be considerably more subtle, at least in the 
early stages.) 


Deskbook on Organized Crime 


Consequently, the Chamber’s first project was 
a Deskbook on Organized Crime, published in 
1969. The Deskbook covers eight categories of 
racketeering, from “fraudulent association” to 
“take-overs.” For each, it describes the nature of 
the threat, outlines the symptoms the businessman 
should watch for in his own operation, and lists 
the appropriate sources of help. 

Reaction to the Deskbook illustrates the tre- 
mendous public demand for practical advice on 
crime prevention. The initial printing of 10,000 
was quickly exhausted. To date, more than 40,000 
copies have been printed, and the end is not in 
sight. Orders have come from government agen- 
cies, legislative bodies, educational institutions, 
churches, medical establishments, manufacturers, 
retailers, associations, financial institutions, in- 
surance companies, publications, and communica- 
tions organizations—in short, from every institu- 
tional and commercial facet of American society. 

After the publication of the Deskbook, the 
National Chamber’s next effort in its anticrime 
campaign was the successful mobilization of the 
business community in support of the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970. Congressional leaders 
and the President have paid tribute to the key 
role played by the Chamber in its passage. 

But the Deskbook and the Crime Control Act 
were essentially firefighting measures. The Cham- 
ber experts were well aware that the problem of 
crime in American society is complex, and that 
action is needed on many fronts. 


Marshaling Citizen Power 


So the next step was production of another 
handbook, Marshaling Citizen Power Against 
Crime. It is designed for use by local chambers 
of commerce and other community leaders. 

Much more comprehensive than the Deskbook, 
Citizen Power discusses all types of crime, pro- 
vides detailed information on the institutions so- 
ciety has established to cope with it, and analyzes 
the strengths and weaknesses of these institu- 
tions. It tells the citizen what the problems are, 
why we have them, and how to help. 

Citizen Power is aimed at the intelligent civic 
leader. It is thorough and thought-provoking. 
Sixteen pages of Citizen Power—one chapter—are 
devoted to the problems of the correctional system. 
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The handbook notes that low pay, lack of ad- 
vancement, divided administration, patronage 
appointments, unrealistic and inflexible civil ser- 
vice regulations, and chronic personnel shortages 
plague the probation-parole services. Community 
understanding and cooperation are likely to be 
low, and in many communities the services are 
simply not available at all. “Though the promise 
of properly implemented parole and probation 
programs has been demonstrated many times, 
their full cost-benefit potential is yet to be ful- 
filled on a nationwide basis.” 

The chapter on corrections concludes with seven 
recommendations: 


1. Corrections must be viewed as a system whose 
effectiveness will never approach full potential unless 
its many interrelated components are of uniformly 
high caliber. If there is no probation officer to prepare 
a presentence report that enables a judge to arrive at 
an informed sentence, an offender may be committed 
to an excellent but inappropriate correctional facility; 
as a result, the correctional process fails before it 
begins. If a prison is operated on the basis that inmates 
are little more than human rubbish, the best parole 
program imaginable is unlikely to succeed. And even 
if probation, incarceration, and parole are all appro- 
priate and well administered, little will be accomplished 
for an offender unless community resources and atti- 
tudes are supportive. 

2. “Rehabilitation” and “reintegration” should be in- 
terpreted not merely as “the offender must be treated 
so he can return to the community” but as “both the 
offender and the community must take appropriate steps 
to adjust to one another.” 

38. Whether a particular correctional method is tan- 
tamount to “coddling” an offender is irrelevant if that 
method is an effective means of making the community 
safer by minimizing the likelihood of future crimes 
by that offender. 

4, Since correctional funds are not and will never be, 
unlimited, a rational way of defining “effective means” 
as used above is in cost/benefit terms—that is, apply 
those correctional methods that will yield the maximum 
amount of long-range community safety per dollar 
spent. If this calls for probation in one case, so be it; 
if a lengthy prison term is appropriate in another case, 
so be it. Those who clamor for stiff sentences across 
the board not only will intensify criminal behavior for 
many types of offenders but also will be selecting a 
very expensive correctional tool; in cost/benefit terms, 
a large expense is incurred that in many cases will pro- 
duce a negative benefit. 

5. A principle of management that applies equally well 
to corrections is that responsibility should be delegated 
to the lowest organizational level consistent with effec- 
tive decision making. The probation subsidy program in 
California, where counties are handling cases previously 
referred to the states, is a good example of how the 
principle might be applied. 

6. The corrections system needs more personnel and 
more qualified personnel. But upgrading quality and 
quantity will fall short of the mark if the pervasive 
inefficiency and ineffectiveness due to jurisdictional 
fragmentation is not substantially reduced through 
regionalizing. 

7. The impact that an effective correctional process 
would have on the police and courts is obvious. Correc- 
tions can and should be regarded as potentially a major, 
if not the major, method of crime prevention. 


I believe most corrections professionals will 
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heartily applaud these recommendations. The 
problem, of course, is getting them into practice. 


Improved Corrections: A Joint Venture 


I have described what the National Chamber of 
Commerce is doing to bring necessary anticrime 
measures to the attention of the public. Now I’m 
going to ask a question: What are you doing—you, 
the corrections professional? 

There is a limit to what a national organiza- 
tion can do to stimulate action atthe local level. 
Ultimately, someone on the scene, in the field, 
must pick up the ball. We are trying to create a 
receptive climate and we have provided some use- 
ful background material. But chances are that 
you’re still the “invisible man” in the correction 
apparatus in your community. Many citizens may 
not even know where to find you. So, if you 
really want to see some progress, contact your 
local civic organizations and offer your services 
as a speaker. Describe what you do, what the prob- 
lems are, and what kind of help you need. 

Specifically, call on your local chamber of 
commerce. Tell them about Marshaling Citizen 
Power Against Crime, and urge them to action, 
especially in the area of corrections. We communi- 
cate with many local chambers, of course, but 
like the rest of us, they are deluged with printed 
information. A person-to-person appeal will have 
far greater impact. 

The National Chamber is preparing additional 
material that would be especially helpful to you 
in such “missionary” work. It is written for the 
businessman, and is intended to be distributed 
by the local chambers. This material will make 
four points: 

1. Crime prevention and criminal rehabilita- 
tion are economically advantageous. 

2. Business and community leaders must en- 
dorse the new concepts in corrections, such as 
community centers, so that other citizens will 
understand and not oppose them. 

3. Jobs must be provided the rehabilitated ex- 
offender, or the corrections system will fail. 

4. The businessman who hires selected ex-of- 
fenders has a better chance of getting a good 
employee than if he takes a chance on someone 
off the street. 

I know that what I am asking of you is not easy. 
This kind of missionary work takes time, and you 
are busy. But if you don’t do it, chances are no- 
body will. 
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Helping the Deprived Child 


By BEN SOLOMON* 


Y FRIEND, Jim Brown, was angry, real 
Mi angry. He was a _ highly qualified high 

school teacher with a master’s degree and 
working on his doctorate. He had 8 years of suc- 
cessful experience and a good record behind him. 
He had volunteered to take on a class of deprived 
junior high school boys and he failed miserably 
(so he said). He just couldn’t figure out why. 

“What did I do wrong, Ben? I thought I was 
a pretty good teacher, but I guess maybe there 
was a lot I didn’t understand about teaching those 
brats. End of this term I’m quitting, going back 
to my regular teaching job. I’ve had enough to 
convince me that I’m wasting my time with those 
kids. Anyway, eight of them already dropped 
out, and I started with 20 only a few months ago. 
The trip did it and I made up my mind to quit.” 

“What trip? Did what?,” I interrupted at this 
point. He continued: “Trying to be nice to some 
of them, I selected five of them and took them 
out in my car—any place they wanted to go—and 
we took along lots of food, I thought. But it wasn’t 
enough, because they ate most of it before we 
made our first stop at a swimming beach. An hour 
later, in a lunchroom, when I wasn’t watching, 
they stole a lot of sandwiches and hot dogs, and 
it cost me four bucks to clean up the mess with 
the owner. I don’t mind the four bucks, but these 
were selected kids that I trusted and that really 
got me.” 

Jim’s frustrations and disappointments, es- 
pecially his descriptive words and personal re- 
actions, clearly revealed some of the things that 
were wrong—with him, because he was wrong. 
He did not realize: 

® that the deprived child is a different type of 
student than the normal, average, middle-class 
youngster. 

® that a teacher or leader in a public or pri- 
vate youth-serving agency who deals with this 


“For 30 years Mr. Solomon was editor of Youth Leaders 
Digest. Since 1927 he has been a lecturer, teacher, and 
training specialist in youth leadership, juvenile delin- 
quency, recreation, and camping. He has served as a 
training specialist with the New York City Police De- 
partment, the New York City Board of Education, and 
the New York State Youth Commission. He is the author 
of a number of books on youth leadership and youth prob- 
lems in general. 


type of child must have special personal qualifica- 
tions which Jim perhaps did not possess. 

® that his preservice teacher training did not 
necessarily train or qualify him for this kind of 
teaching job. 

® that he had a low boiling point. When talking 
about the children his facial expressions di- 
vulged his dislike for them, not to mention some 
of the adjectives he used to describe them. 

® that he applied a middle-class code of behav- 
ior and values in evaluating the boys. This con- 
vinced him that he was wasting his time. 

® that he revealed in his conversation that he 
thought of them as brats and thieves and not 
worth his time. 

® that he judged the boys as they were rather 
than what they might become through matura- 
tion and experience in growth. 

® that he did not know the difference between 
their family’s code and that of society, and that in 
too many instances stealing is as natural in the 
deprived child’s world as it is illegal in society 
—in fact, quite acceptable in his subculture. 

® that his final mistake was to make the de- 
cision to quit—with his glands! Professionals 
know that it is not the time to make important 
decisions when one is angry, 

® and that he did not know what he was up 
against and that he was not really prepared for 
this kind of a job. 


What Is a Deprived Child? 


A deprived child is one who deviates downward 
from generally acceptable behavior to the extent 
that he needs special handling and treatment. 
He usually lives in a dilapidated, unsanitary slum 
—a dangerous and crowded area of the inner city. 
Or he might come from a rural slum, a poor farm, 
a migrant-labor family, or a poverty area in 
general. Many of these deprived children were 
born of indifferent or incompetent parents who 
don’t, won’t, or can’t provide even the basic neces- 
sities of food, clothing, and shelter—not to men- 
tion supervision, guidance, protection, love, and 
concern. 

The deprived child usually comes from a dif- 
ferent cultural background. Now just what do we 
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mean by culture? It generally refers to the socially 
acquired and socially transmitted traditions and 
customs of a group, family, or individual, es- 
pecially as reflected in their background, beliefs, 
education and training, moral and social values, 
dress, language, habits, and general patterns of 
behavior. 

The deprived child not only comes to us with 
all of these cultural differences but is also a victim 
of the subculture of his slum environment. Almost 
from infancy he is exposed to the pressures and 
dangers of the neighborhood into which he is born. 
He grows up with playmates of the lowest cultural 
level. He is subject to the daily battle for survival 
in a hostile world. Without parental help, he 
quickly learns how to survive, but in socially 
unacceptable ways. His ghetto code tells him that 
stealing, lying, cheating, and fighting are nec- 
essary. His law is that of survival—to eat to live, 
to be wary and suspicious, to protect himself in 
any way he can. He suffers from distorted re- 
alities. He believes he is not expected to behave or 
obey any laws, and he doesn’t. He recognizes no 
behavior code except that of his family, his peer 
group, and the subculture area in which he lives. 

From the very first day some children may come 
to school or the youth center inadequately clothed 
against the rain or cold, hungry because of a 
meager breakfast—or no breakfast at all. The 
hungry or shivering child is not a good learner. 


What We Must Know 


It is easier to build on a deprived child’s 
strengths—of which he has many—than to try 
to eradicate his weaknesses. While working on 
his strengths we automatically bypass many of 
his negative patterns of behavior. In attempting 
to overcome tremendous obstacles, the slum child 
has developed sharp wits, ingenuity, and courage. 
In many instances he has high intelligence which, 
as he grows older, gives high hope for what he 
can become. We therefore must not sell him short 
before he is given a chance to demonstrate what 
strengths he really has. 

In dealing with the deprived child there are 
many things we must know and understand. I 
offer some of them here, some repeated for 
emphasis: 

1. It is well to remember that these children 
did not have the care and training children have 
a right to expect. It is our task, yours and mine, 
to help supply this the best way we can and not 
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compare them to achievement ratings designed 
for the more privileged children. 

2. We must understand that many of these 
youngsters possess a high degree of intelligence 
and given the opportunity, will reach creditable 
heights. In many cases they have a creative 
ability above that of the average middle-class 
youngster. 

3. Most minority-group families, ethnic groups, 
and nationalities have strong unwritten family 
and social codes which, in many respects, differ 
from those of middle-class families and groups. 
To enable them to work more effectively with both 
the child and the family, teachers and youth lead- 
ers must be familiar with these codes and values. 

4. A child’s naughtiness or a youth’s hostile 
behavior often is an attempt at self-expression, 
rebellion, or an effort to achieve status, especially 
among his peer group. 

5. Play and laughter are especially important 
to the deprived child. 

6. We should not be shocked at anything the 
child says. Much of his language is an acceptable 
means of communication in his subculture. He 
knows no other. Many of the four-letter words 
and other profane expressions are not vulgar to 
him. They are simply words and expressions that 
he has heard and used since he began to talk. 

7. Understanding the deprived child has not 
been a part of the usual preparation of most teach- 
ers or youth leaders. It is therefore essential that 
the principal of the school or the executive of 
the youth agency be fully acquainted with the 
social and moral values, habits, traditions, cus- 
toms, and general behavior of the ghetto child and 
the subculture of which he is a part. They will be 
in a better position to select teachers and youth 
leaders who are qualified to do the job. 

8. The principles of youth leadership hold true 
for all situations and circumstances. They are 
guides to action, basic truths, a philosophy of 
dealing with children. Here are just a few of them. 

® A leader or teacher of deprived children 
does far more than his reguiar job. 

® He knows that there are extraordinary possi- 
bilities even in these deprived youngsters and he 
gives the weak and the unskilled more of his 
time and attention. 

® He knows his group’s special needs and he is 
always in some type of action toward fulfilling 
these needs. 

® He pioneers, risks, experiments, and if a 
project fails he endeavors to learn something 
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from that failure. After a failure of any kind he 
asks himself two questions: what he did he should 
not have done and what he did not do that he 
should have done. 

® He is never satisfied with the status quo, 
always seeking to improve, to advance. 

® He develops leadership in individual members 
of his class or group as soon as they indicate an 
inclination and ability to take on this respon- 
sibility. 

® He is objective at all times, especially when 
his own interests are concerned. He places the 
group needs and interests ahead of his own. 

® He never becomes so disturbed that he begins 
to lead with his glands. He always remembers that 
he must be objective, impersonal, and professional. 


What We Should Avoid 


There is no such thing as a stereotype. It is 
high time this myth be dispelled. No two persons 
of any race, color, or creed are alike. No who's 
group of people can be labelled with any specific 
characteristic, trait, or attribute. Youngsters 
should be taught at an early age the differences 
between persons of different ethnic groups, races, 
and nationalities, and, more important, that these 
differences do not necessarily denote inferiority. 

In conclusion, following are some “don’ts” 
which will serve as guidelines in our relationships 
with the deprived child: 


CHILDREN LEARN WHAT THEY LIVE 


® Don’t make decisions when you are angry, 
disturbed, frustrated. 

® Don’t let failures of the youngster ac- 
cumulate. 

® Don’t give alibis for your failures. Allow 
your failures to teach you something. 

® Don’t fail to praise the child when it is 
deserved. 

® Don’t overlook an opportunity for fun and 
laughter. 

® Don’t use belittling or insulting nicknames 
or hurtful language. 

® Don’t evaluate the child by what he is now, 
but rather try to envision what he might become. 

® Don’t fail to emphasize the values, achieve- 
ments, and strengths of his ethnic, racial, and 
cultural background and the contributions they 
have made to the growth of America. 

® Don’t equate difference with inferiority. 

If you do not have the right temperament for 
work with deprived children, if you have a low 
boiling point, if you dislike minority groups, think 
twice before entering this work as a teacher or 
youth leader. But if your heart tells you to try it 
and you believe that helping a deprived child is 
a dedicated work, find out all you can about it 
and take it on. Your efforts will be highly 
rewarded. 


If a child lives with criticism, he learns to condemn. 

If a child lives with hostility, he learns to fight. 

If a child lives with ridicule, he learns to be shy. 

If a child lives with shame, he learns to feel guilty. 

If a child lives with tolerance, he learns to be patient. 

If a child lives with encouragement, he learns confidence. 
If a child lives with praise, he learns to appreciate. 

If a child lives with fairness, he learns justice. 

If a child lives with security, he learns to have faith. 

If a child lives with approval, he learns to like himself. 
If a child lives with acceptance and friendship, he learns 


to find love in the world. 


. 
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“Hotline” for Troubled Youth 


By GUS POTTER 
Youth Services Coordinator, Town of North Hempstead, Long Island, New York 


ages could find each other in the darkness 

of loneliness and despair. A widening emo- 
tional communication gap between adults and 
youth and each other is strangling traditional 
services that adults have historically and socio- 
logically delivered to young people. Though youth 
are more beset by increasingly complex chal- 
lenges, no longer do the troubled youth openly 
seek the traditional advice and guidance of their 
parents, ministers, teachers, or the corner po- 
liceman as the “wiser elders.” 

“Hotline” is a magic word, ranging from the 
high level diplomatic circuits between Washington 
and Moscow to anything that smacks of “instant 
solution,” such as the 1970-1971 ABC-TV series 
called “Matt Lincoln,” starring Vince Edwards. 
Hotlines have sprung from many sources that 
have met together in the past few years at the 
confluence of the youthful counter-culture, the 
alienation between generations, and the “mod” 
psychological notion that phones are ‘“‘cure-alls.” 
The grandfather of all Hotlines is the suicide 
prevention service, and much of Hotline’s tech- 
nique stems from suicide phones technique. As 
the drug crisis spread across the country in the 
mid-1960’s, the same urgency for nonthreatening 
phone response to drug emergencies arose to share 
the spotlight with suicide services. 

The Hotline approach to general youth and drug 
problems was popularized across the Nation as a 
result of the original 10-week pilot project spon- 
sored at the Los Angeles Children’s Hospital 
where psychologist Jerry Bissiri and Dr. Dale 
C. Garrell, director of the hospital’s adolescent 
medicine division, teamed in April 1968. Some 
10,000 calls-a-year later, the service operates 
solely for youth counseling on a seven-night-a- 
week basis, from 6 p.m. to 12 midnight and 2 a.m. 
on weekend nights. Their service spread the word 
locally with wallet-size announcement cards dis- 
tributed in four area high schools, and the news 
of Hotline spread quickly by word of mouth. 
Originally funded by a foundation grant, the proj- 
ect was later funded by Los Angeles County. 
Serving as the basic model of a Hotline service 
for youth, the Los Angeles staff has hosted the 
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first two international gatherings, starting in 
1970, of Hotline workers, and has helped countless 
hundreds of similar services to organize. 

Many similar services exist in religious and 
charitable organizations, such as “telephone min- 
istries” and “FISH” groups, where help is ar- 
ranged for a broad spectrum of needs through 
contact with phone and action volunteer staffs. 
One of the largest such services is “HELPLINE” 
sponsored originally by Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale’s Marble Collegiate Church in New York 
City and now run by the Religion and Psychiatry 
Association. The service works with all age and 
ethnic groups and gets 1,300 to 1,500 calls a week. 
Some 750 services are now listed in the National 
Hotline Directory, with new ones springing up 
in every community in the United States and 
Canada, as well as all the major foreign metro- 
polises where London, especially, has been a pio- 
neering leader. 


The North Hempstead Hotline 


In late February of 1970, four clergymen and 
youth workers on the now-mellowed Gold Coast 
of Nassau County, out on Long Island, New York, 
formed a telephone counseling service for youth, 
known as “Hotline,” centered in the Manhasset 
area. It would become an emergency service re- 
source for youth in time of a personal crisis by 
bringing an understanding, objective, and in- 
formed listener as close as the nearest telephone. 

On Long Island, the first “broad scope” Hotline 
started with one phone and received three calls 
on its first night. The phones are located in the 
Sunday School office of the local Episcopal Church 
whose rector, the Reverend Frank Johnston, was 
one of the Hotline founders. By the end of 1970, 
after 133 nights on the phones, 2,144 calls had 
been answered, of which 1607 were “substantive.” 
The year ended with four phones, some 25 lis- 
teners—mostly youth—and a corps of concerned 
professional adults and youth as referral con- 
sultants. 

The Long Island service in Manhasset, now 
sponsored by the youth services program of the 
Town of North Hempstead and its young, active 
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Town Supervisor Michael J. Tully, Jr., is only one 
of 25 similar Hotlines on the Island ranging from 
the L.S.D. Rescue Service in Brooklyn to the Hot- 
line in Riverhead, way out in Suffolk County at 
the Headquarters of beautiful Peconic Bay. 


Differences Abound in Services 


All across the United States and Canada “street 
people” and “straight people” have opened nontra- 
ditional facilities and services such as walk-in 
clinics, free clinics, crisis intervention centers, 
runaway houses, switchboards, and many more. 
A Hotline service, strictly speaking, is usually 
only a phone operation, and many Hotlines around 
the country consist of phones located in semisecret 
spots. Many of the other services include a Hot- 
line phone as an integral part of a total operation. 
Between all these different types, a loose network 
of information coordination has formed, based 
on the similarity of phone operations. 

Each Hotline is different in philosophy, sched- 
ule, operation, staff interests, needs of the local 
area, and the kinds of problems dealt with. Most 
Hotlines deal solely with youth, but some special- 
ize in youth talking to adults, such as in Fairfield, 
California, or for parent-to-parent lines, such as 
in Broomall, Pennsylvania. Some Hotlines operate 
24 hours a day, usually in the urban centers or 
where Hotlines are part of a large hospital or 
mental health center, or in the nontraditional and 
even antiestablishment centers. Many services 
operate only at night time, some only on the week- 
end “peak activity” periods, and a few only in the 
daytime hours. 

Some Hotlines have a central office, but many 
are located in individual homes where a “call 
diverter” automatically switches calls to a selected 
home each night, such as in Northport, Long Is- 
land, where the Narcotics Guidance Council has 
served key experienced drug workers manning 
phones 24 hours a day. Many of the Hotlines use 
telephone answering services to receive messages 
when the Hotline is “off-duty,” but many others 
use a message-giving tape announcer listing other 
24-hour-a-day services to call instead. 

Many of the Hotlines are run by street people, 
such as “HELP” in Philadelphia, where peer staff 
members receive a thousand calls a week from 
youth too alienated to take their problems to 
professional agencies. On the other hand, one 
quarter of the 200 Narcotics Guidance Councils 
run by municipalities in New York State have 
“drug Hotlines” and another 50 percent are plan- 
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ning them. In between both extremes are the 
Hotlines similar to Los Angeles, run by a large 
hospital, or by the Manhasset line, run out of a 
small church in rich suburbia. 


Operations and Finances 


Every conceivable kind of Hotline exists, and 
many have already folded because of lack of 
money, community apathy, or failure of youth 
to appreciate or respond. Many such services 
should have folded, many not. Some still operating 
have severe money problems and scrape along on 
donations for phone bills. Some have grants and 
tax support. Some operate on widely varying 
schedules, as described above, partly because of 
limited funds or limited staff, or both. Most Hot- 
lines are community sponsored without govern- 
ment ties, either by civic or religious associa- 
tions and some simply a private group of people. 
Many appear to be located in churches or store- 
front centers, some in private homes or in busi- 
ness complexes. In many urban areas or where 
large numbers of “street people” congregate, the 
Hotline is usually located in an old frame house or 
storefront clinic. Many of these street operations 
receive little funding and staff operation is run 
like a commune and living coop. 

A Hotline service usually consists of two or 
more phones and a reserved outgoing line. Most 
Hotline numbers have catchy numbers, such as 
Los Angeles’ 666-1015, or Manhasset, 627-5005; 
many translate their number into catchy words, 
like H-O-T-L-I-N-E (468-5463) or partly, like 
482-HELP. 

All Hotlines have special resource lists of 
community people particularly noteworthy or 
available to alienated youth seeking immediate 
help. Such empathetic resources receive referred 
troubled callers. Some Hotline services are little 
more than referral stations, while many (such as 
Los Angeles and Manhasset) do few referrals, 
concentrating on direct over-the-phone counseling 
for the vast majority of their calls. Referral is 
usually an automatic procedure for certain calls, 
such as abortion references or a means of last 
resort when the caller so obviously needs spe- 
cialized reference or help from a particular con- 
sultant. 


Crisis Philosophy 
In a special article in the November 1970 issue 
of Delinquency Prevention Reporter (U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare), 
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Los Angeles Hotline pioneer Dr. Gerald R. Bissiri 
describes some of the psychological factors af- 
fecting the Hotline Approach. 


The major crisis intervention model used in Hotline 
follows closely the precepts of General Systems Theory 
in the style of Gerald Caplan in his considerations of 
preventive psychiatry. Within his framework, a crisis 
is viewed as an upset or disequilibrium in an individ- 
ual’s efforts to organize experience so that it is reason- 
ably predictable and need-fulfilling. 

crisis is experienced when one is faced with a 
problematic situation which, for the moment at least, 
appears both insolvable and inescapable; insolvable in 
the light of perceived limitations in coping resources; 
inescapable insofar as important needs are at stake. 
The usual situation is one in which needs conflict—the 
— of one precluding the satisfaction of the 
other. 

Inevitably crisis will be resolved in one way or an- 
other, if only to eliminate the unpleasant accompani- 
ments of being off-balance: tension, anxiety, cognitive 
disorientation increase the longer the resolution is 
delayed. The manner in which a crisis is resolved is 
considered crucial for ongoing adjustment. It can rep- 
resent a significant gain in adaptability—in mental 
health—by virtue of an enhancement of the individual’s 
problem-solving resources. In this case, the person 
emerges from the crisis a more effective human being. 

On the other hand, the outcome of a crisis resolution 
could mean the addition of maladaptive coping styles, 
i.e., patterns of response which, in effect, represent a les- 
ser capacity to deal with novel experiences and thus an 
increased vulnerability to breakdown in the future. 
This would be the case, for example, if one has chosen 
to avoid the problem or to manipulate reality in fantasy 
d to escape reality pressures through alienation or 

rugs. 

The forces brought to bear on the decision-making 
processes determining the choice of strategy for crisis- 
resolution include a variety of predispositions which 
the individual brings to the event. These include his 
background of coping experiences, his current ego 
strength, special meanings associated with the current 
problem situation and previous experience. In fact it 
is assumed that as the crisis intensifies, the crisis-bearer 
will be increasingly prone to turn to others for assist- 
ance. It is further assumed that to the extent the in- 
tervention (outside assistant) is well-timed—that is, 
geared to the individual’s reaching-out—optimal bene- 
fit is approached and effort minimized. 

It is assumed that through the very act of clarifying 
such a crisis, the Hotline listener and the crisis caller, 
working together, can “work through the problem’ to 
achievement. Coping strategies become apparent as one 
approaches a total understanding of the problem sit- 
uation. Such understanding obviously requires an atmos- 
phere of honest self-disclosure and a mutuality of 
intent on the part of the parties involved that carries 
no signs of prejudgment. 

Major aspects of the Hotline philosophy include the 
following concepts: 


Immediate availability so that assistance is timed to 
the “reaching-out.” 


2. An open door policy meant to serve people with 
problems rather than problems with people attached. 

3. The recognition of the need for help rests with the 
adolescent himself rather than being the inspiration 
of others, the latter often the fuel for resistance. 

4. Respect for the anonymity of the caller so that he’s 
free to test out doubts about himself with immunity as 
well as the trustworthiness of the listener, and 

5. An approach reinforcing notions of strength in 
the individual rather than weakness of dependency, by 
mobilizing the caller’s resources toward effective problem 
solving. 


Much Hotline philosophy derives from the em- 


pathetic nonjudgmental approach championed by 
Dr. Car] Rogers, author of On Becoming a Person 
and Encounter Groups, who addressed the 1971 
Hotline conference in Monterey, California. Dr. 
Rogers said, “Listening, rightly done, is the most 
significant thing you can do for a person. To the 
caller, the empathetic nondirective therapy means 
you, the listener, really care. This is something 
you can’t fake. It’s a willingness to stand in his 
shoes, to understand deeply what he means, with- 
out a trace of judgment. This is very rare for a 
young person to experience. A caring relationship 
is formed and the caller’s self-respect is in- 
creased.” 


Hotline Is a Social Philosophy 


As a loosely strung network of wholly autono- 
mous services, the various Hotlines rarely see 
themselves as a new social force in their communi- 
ties. Hotlines have been urged at their areawide 
gatherings to exert pressure on the traditional 
social agencies to “de-bureaucratize” themselves 
or Hotlines would refer their callers only to those 
persons or services that do. Many Hotlines 
select only professional consultants and referral 
resources on criteria bordering on radical or 
“freak” standards, where waiting lists are shun- 
ned, where traditional approaches are avoided, 
and where availability was immediate, even in 
the dead of a winter’s weekend night. 

Because of the thoroughly nonjudgmental and 
nondirective psychological approach, many Hot- 
lines avoid judgmental associations such as with 
police, government agencies, public hospitals, or 
mental health clinics. The moralizing is min- 
imal and the need for response to emotional needs 
at the moment is paramount. 

Many Hotlines exist for drug education, drug 
emergencies, or even, aS on the upper west side 
of Manhattan in New York, for locating drug 
pushers. Such lines are aware of their limited 
appeal in advance due to their very nature. Hot- 
line should not be a “straight world’s” bridge to 
alienated youth, because the news will spread by 
word-of-mouth if unfeeling or judgmental adults 
are manning the phones. 

One of the more controversial philosophical as- 
pects of Hotline has been the manning of such 
services by “amateurs” and paraprofessionals in 
the counseling sphere, where professionals nat- 
urally (and rightly) see many limitations and 
pitfalls. Hotline staff veterans say this is the risk 
necessary to reach youth and the street scene 
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today, that such alienation and lack of construc- 
tive identity-development cannot be helped by the 
vast professional network and that such youth 
are driven even further away by professional 
approaches. The recent AMA convention in 
Atlantic City in June 1971 erupted over charges 
that doctors today have generally contributed to 
youthful rejection of medical services. 

A Hotline can guarantee one protection that no 
other face-to-face service can offer. The telephone 
itself is a surrogate “confessional booth,” leading 
paranoid and scared youth to its use, instead of 
the more threatening frontal approach for help. 
Such frontal approaches conjure up instant pre- 
judgment, unless carefully prepared in advance. 


Some Operating Policies 


Policies of operations vary widely, but some 
underlying principles exist in most phone services 
where no other side operations are involved. These 
include: 

(1) Identity of the phone location is secret, 
keeping potentially disturbed persons from com- 
ing to the scene. 

(2) No tracing, taping of calls, or no attempts 
at identification are possible or permitted. No 
taping even for training and evaluation purposes 
is allowed. 

(3) No medical or legal advice from nonpro- 
fessionals. 

(4) No arrangement or referral for illegal or 
immoral purposes, though laws in such grey zones 
as abortion and drug emergencies are untested 
in legal challenges. 


(5) No face-to-face contact 
caller and listener. 

(6) No telling the caller what to do. They won’t 
learn to resolve their own crises; and if the in- 
structions are wrong, they might do more psy- 
chological harm than good. 

(7) At least two staff members on duty, able 
to back up each other, with one older staff member 
mature and cool under pressure. 

(8) No drug involvement while on duty; no 
advocacy of drugs or drug techniques while talk- 
ing on the phone; no description of the listener’s 
personal drug involvement just to win the caller’s 
trust or confidence. Exceptions in case of tripping 
or crashing emergencies. 

(9) Staff may give only their first names, real 
or concocted, if they feel it necessary; but no 
other personal data. 


later between 
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Staffing, Selection, and Training 


The greatest problem is in selecting appropriate 
staff to man the lines. Manhasset’s Hotline does 
not seek or accept volunteers, but instead selects 
only personally known candidates. Unknown vol- 
unteers are politely thanked for their interest and 
told firmly that no volunteers are accepted. As a 
result, staff selection is a very personalized pro- 
cedure between the coordinator, or certain veteran 
staff members, and a wide circle of acquaintances 
through previous youth groups or activities. The 
required team of 25 staff volunteers is usually full, 
even for the heavy summer months. In general, 
parents and adults with no “street experience” 
are categorically avoided because of the near im- 
possibility of untraining them from their pre- 
formed judgmental attitudes toward youth. Many 
other Hotlines must rely on the volunteer selection 
process since their immediate circle of concerned 
friends is too limited, or the task too broad, or the 
area to cover quite immense. These Hotlines must 
then add an _ initial psychological screening 
scheme, like the suicide line in Nassau County, 
“LIFELINE,” where an advance psychological 
training course of 10 weeks tries to weed out 
undesirable candidates. 

Staffs usually range from midteens to the six- 
ties, depending on the local philosophy of whether 
callers, youth and/or adults, want to talk to youth 
or adults. Staff selection includes both sexes, since 
many callers choose to make the distinction to 
whom they wish to speak. Manhasset’s four lis- 
teners each night usually consist of three males 
and one female. Membership involvement on the 
Hotline staff is not publicly announced and staff 
may not disclose their involvement, since many 
of them are from high schools which provide the 
most callers, such as Schreiber High School in 
Port Washington. Of the four on duty, three are 
youth or college age, and one, called the team 
supporter, is a professional, usually a clergyman, 
social worker, youth director, nurse, graduate 
student, New York Times reporter, or personnel 
director, all of whom qualify as knowledgeable 
of the “street scene’? and whose credentials of 
trust with alienated youth have been proved be- 
fore coming on the lines. 

Many institutionalized Hotlines, sponsored by 
hospitals or mental health clinics, must use paid 
staffs made up largely of nonjudgmental graduate 
students, in order to man a round-the-clock opera- 
tion. The pay at Los Angeles Hotline, for example, 
is $2.50 an hour. Salaries for staff listeners are 
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usually based on such needs as the requirement for 
professional standards and full-time schedule 
where volunteer variables are not acceptable. 

Many Hotlines use a 3- or 4-hour shift. The 
nighttime-only Hotline might keep the same staff 
for the whole shift (from, say, 6 p.m. to 2 a.m.) 
or split the shift in half. 

The first question in public meetings about Hot- 
lines is “what training do Hotline listeners have,” 
as if training was a panacea for dealing with the 
caller’s problems. This is a misleading question 
that requires the retort that Hotline listeners 
must have inherent capabilities that no amount 
of training could provide or inspire. The training 
process for such staff is then really orientation to- 
ward phone techniques, phone referrals, phone 
psychology, and other procedural ‘matters. The 
real ‘‘training’’ must be done with preoriented 
people. After the initial orientation phases, the 
bulk of ongoing training usually deals in staff 
awareness through role-playing, demonstration, 
case analysis, problem call evaluation, and staff 
encounter or awareness training. Here is where 
an experienced and knowledgeable psychologist 
can be a major service as a consultant during this 
orientation and ongoing training program for the 
staff. 

The Manhasset staff and training procedure 
includes several steps: 

(1) Evaluate selection of candidates. 

(2) Two 2-hour orientation meetings to dis- 
cuss phone techniques, staff responsibilities, 
philosophy, phone procedures, call records, re- 
ferrals and emergency procedures. 

(3) Short “encounter” (5 to 10 minutes) at 
the monthly staff meeting between the candidate 
and the assembled staff. 

(4) A 3-month probation period working on 
the phones with “buddies” and a team supervisor, 
mutually evaluating the progress. 

(5) A final short “encounter” after the 3 


months at the next staff meeting, with a final 


acceptance determined then. 

(6) Monthly 2-hour staff meetings with outside 
consultants analyzing call handling, problem calls, 
situations, and referral techniques. 

(7) When a listener starts to slip, either a 
repeat probation period, or a firm release from 
the lines. 

Staff supervision rests with the coordinator 
who must combine the needs for a mutual co- 
operative spirit among the staff with a firm and 
gentle authoritarianism in dealing with the vi- 


brant and unique personalities that each listener 
presents. This is hard to do in a Hotline owned 
and operated by a Town Government, and is es- 
pecially difficult in a real mutual cooperative 
where personalities and power struggles are nat- 
ural partners. 

A rapidly growing feature of the services is the 
“burnt-out” staff phenomenon noticed at the re- 
cent Monterey conference in May 1971. Some 
staff have been working (for little or no pay to 
afford vacations) for months or years without 
respite, losing their original dedication for the 
pressing onslaught of tragedy, dilemma, and con- 
fusion constantly approaching them on the 
phones. Hotline staff planners must be awake to 
the trend of listeners getting bored or stale after 
a few months or a couple of years. 


Referrals and Consultants 


Behind the phone listener is a group of selected 
referral consultants, such as doctors, lawyers, or 
psychologists, who have agreed to accept referred 
calls dealing with specialized problems such as 
pregnancy inquiries, legal aid needs, and many 
more. These consultants have usually proved 
themselves socially aware of the needs of alienated 
youth, and are available at the Hotline and may 
give reduced or free services to such callers. 
Otherwise, agency or institution referrals are just 
“routine referrals,” where Hotline may give out 
the agency phone number without followup or 
where Hotline can actually arrange an appoint- 
ment or followthrough with confirmations. 


All Types of Callers 


Each Hotline has its own statistical record and 
no attempt is now planned to correlate these na- 
tionally or locally. According to mutual under- 
standing at various conferences, girl callers pre- 
dominate over boys between 2 to 1 and 5 to 1. 
This may reflect the greater ability of girls to 
relate their emotional needs, albeit less specifi- 
cally than boys, and are thus more likely to use a 
phone counseling service. On the other hand, the 
specificity of a boy’s problem may be dealt with 
openly between friends, or repressed without any 
desire to relate. 

Not every Hotline call is “real” or “substan- 
tive.” Gag or goof callers range from 5 percent 
to 25 percent in some areas, with a large number 
of “hangups” when the phone is answered. The 
Manhasset line finds that 75 percent of its calls 
are “substantive,” with girl callers at 70 percent. 
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The average caller’s age, based on a 60 percent 
sampling, is 16.2 years; and the average length 
of the call ranges about 20.5 minutes. Many of the 
callers, mostly girls, are “repeaters” or “chronic 
callers,’’ seeking consistent companionship 
through periods of depression or loneliness. 

A smaller percentage of calls than most people 
realize come from drug problems, though many 
cails dealing with other prime subjects have pe- 
ripheral involvement with drugs. Usually 10 to 
20 percent of the Hotline calls deal directly with 
drug use and drug emergencies, such as tripping, 
crashing, or overdosing. Drug Hotlines, of course, 
have a higher percentage because of their special 
image and service nature. © 


Call frequency varies in cycles. In 1970, in 
Manhasset, the heaviest night was Saturday (24.3 
calls nightly) over Friday (20.4 calls), but the 
trend is reversing with Friday leading the way. 
The single busiest hour is between 10 and 11 p.m. 
on Saturday nights. 

The vast majority of calls deal with social peer- 
level problems, family disputes or hangups, drug 
emergencies, drug involvement, psychological 
problems, loneliness, pregnancy or abortion 
questions, drinking alcohol, smoking tobacco, run- 
away counseling, school and community problems, 
draft and political matters, V.D. tests, inter-Hot- 
line referrals, and a rising degree of suicidal 
callers. Many other types of Hotlines, especially 
in urban centers, deal with runaways, need or 
intercity travel and rides, places to house over- 
night, and urgent medical attention. Many neo- 
phyte Hotlines find their original glamorous 
predictions of “action on the phones” melting 
under the feet when the phones don’t ring for a 
couple hours, or when gag callers from a party 
somewhere “bug” our listeners, or several “hang- 
ups” come in a row. Many Hotline listeners find 
such “action,” and the danger of being judgmental 
to weak callers two of their most frustrating 
staff problems. 

On the basis of limited sampling, the most im- 
portant methods of advertising for Hotline is 
“word-of-mouth” through friends, posters, wallet- 
sized cards distributed through schools, or AM/ 
FM rock music station announcements. The tele- 
phone operator, or a listing in the phone book, is 
important for travellers. But adult-oriented news 
stories and other traditional approaches have little 
effect with the youth. 


Forming New Services 


Communities forming new Hotlines or crisis 
centers have many pitfalls to avoid before under- 
taking their service. The most serious danger is 
that the service is being planned by ‘‘do-gooders” 
who have no street experience or relationship with 
alienated youth. Organizations planning to open 
up drug Hotlines whose staff of planners have 
seldom been emotionally involved with heavy 
drug-users, may find their Hotline expenditures a 
colossal white elephant and a sad target of sick 
humor from drug-abusers. The second most 
serious pitfall is the selection of a capable and 
empathetic staff, described above. Most of the 
remaining decisions must be based on real, not 
imaginary, needs of the alienated potential clien- 
tele, though very few community adult groups 
seem to understand what those needs are these 
days. Hiring an experienced and successful group 
from another area to come into the local commu- 
nity to consult may be the wisest, in the long run. 


Communication and Information Networks 


After the 1970 Los Angeles conference, del- 
egates asked the crisis center in Minneapolis to 
undertake a limited international information net- 
work. Since then, additional regional networks 
have sprung up, sometimes overlapping, some- 
times in fits and starts. 

The national information network is headed by 
Ken Beitler, director of the Youth Emergency 
Service, 1423 Washington Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 55404. They publish a national 
Hotline directory (contribution of $2) and a 
periodical information newsletter, the Exchange 
(contribution $3). They have limited ability to 
advise on setting up new services and publish a 
small outline on starting new Hotlines. 

In addition, the Los Angeles Hotline under 
former administrator Myldred Jones, now coor- 
dinating the Western Hotline region, has hosted 
the first two international conferences in 1970 and 
1971 at Los Angeles and Monterey, California. 
In addition, the Western Hotline region has held 
two regional workshops. The busiest activity east 
of the Rockies comes from the East Coast, where 
simultaneous conferences were held on April 3, 
1971, in Amherst, Massachusetts, and Westport, 
Connecticut. Since then, the Amherst planning 
meeting resulted in a conference at College Park, 
Maryland, in June 1971. Coordinating North- 
eastern United States and Eastern Canada in- 
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formation is the Manhasset Hotline, 1355 North- 
ern Boulevard, Manhasset, New York 11030. 
Coordinating New England efforts and crisis 
services is “Project Place,” 37 Rutland Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Both the Manhasset and 
Boston services publish newsletters. 


National Standardization Try 


Efforts of groups at the recent Monterey con- 
ference to form a set of nationwide standards and 
certification committees were vigorously turned 
down, mainly because of the autonomous nature 
of individual Hotlines which outweigh the natural 
tendency to make the Hotline network a national 
bureaucracy despite the many rampant local 
divergences of philosophy and procedure. Also, 
the conference participants felt the most urgent 
need was expansion of the limited information 
network so that the work of success and other 
activities could be spread further. There was also 
no hope of many to adequately control such 
bureaucracy, and a desire to avoid a national 
office as long as possible. 

Because of the many attempts at groundswell 
coordination, and partly to avoid the “empire- 


building’ attempts of some Hotline “freaks” and 
power-playing fanatics, individual Hotlines have 
been cautioned to avoid universal entanglements, 
political or financial, that jeopardize the primary 
import of phone listening, though a nationwide 
mutual coordinating network, for runaway coun- 
seling and cross-country travelling clientele is a 
very useful service. 

The Hotline technique is diffused into so many 
other overlapping systems such as free clinics, 
runaway houses, drug centers, and crisis services, 
many of which have their own nationwide coor- 
dinating system. In the foreseeable future those 
Hotline and crisis staff members who want to 
maintain an even keel, until a suitable nonthreat- 
ening nationwide service structure can be built 
with or without federal funds, should avoid the 
natural tendency to create regional, area, or 
national groups in multiplicity or duplication, 
which may be largely fronts for ego-trips or 
mutual staff sensitization, relishing the new found 
power in the “street community” that Hotline or 
crisis center participation gives to its staff 
members. 


The San Francisco Project: A Critique 


By WILLIAM P. ADAMS, PAUL M. CHANDLER, AND M.G. NEITHERCUTT, D. CRIM.* 


reported crime reflects basic changes in 
American people. It is apparent, however, that 
seldom in the history of our country has such a 
majority of law-abiding citizens been so acutely 
aware of crime and so concerned with its remedi- 
ation. It is a concern that embraces our political 
system, increasing our interest in the effectiveness 
of crime control approaches. In view of height- 
ened public concern, research in probation and 
parole can no longer be regarded as a luxury; it 
is essential to improve program effectiveness and 
to increase public confidence in these processes. 
Research is costly and funds for research in 
probation and parole have been limited. It is 


I: HAS NOT BEEN established that the rise in 


*Mr. Adams is a federal probation officer at Oakland, 
California, and Mr. Chandler is a federal probation officer 
at San Jose, California. Dr. Neithercutt is associate 
director of Uniform Parole Reports of the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency Research Center. 


important, therefore, that we make our research 
investments wisely. In 1964 a major research 
effort, the San Francisco Project! was under- 
taken. Because the final project report revealed 
methodological uncertainties and equivocal re- 
sults, a critique might reveal some valuable les- 
sons for guidance in future research investments. 

On June 1, 1964, the National Institute of 
Mental Health awarded a $275,000 grant to the 
School of Criminology, University of California, 
Berkeley, for research in probation and parole. 
Funded for four years, the project began Septem- 
ber 1, 1964. As then conceived, the main goals of 
the project were: 

1. Develop discriminating criteria for the 
classification of federal offenders. 

2. Study the effects of varied intensities and 
types of supervision and caseload sizes. 


1 Joseph V. Lohman, G. Albert Wahl and Robert M. Carter, The 


San Francisco Project. Berkeley: University of California, April 1965. 
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3. Develop a prediction table for supervision 
adjustment. 

4. Examine decision making in presentence 
recommendations. 

Despite its unique aspects, the San Francisco 
Project was more replicative than innovative. As 
early as 1952, for example, the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections commenced research with 
variations in caseload size and supervision. 

The San Francisco Project was carried out in 
the U.S. probation office of the Northern District 
of California with headquarters in San Francisco 
and offices in Sacramento and Oakland. Study 
population problems arose during the research 
when the Eastern District of California was cre- 
ated, removing a large number of cases from the 
original project. 

During Phase I of the research, data were 
gathered on almost all offenders received for 
presentence investigation and released for super- 
vision from federal institutions. Data collection 
forms were key punched for machine tabulating. 
While data gathering was proceeding, extensive 
changes were made in caseload assignments. 


Based on the 50-unit workload concept,’ four - 


levels of supervision were established. 

There were two /deal caseloads, each containing 
about 40 supervision cases and two presentence 
investigations per month, approximating the 50- 
unit concept. The Intensive caseload represented 
half that standard, with two officers assigned to 
it, each having a supervision load of 20 and one 
presentence investigation per month. The Ideal 
cases were to receive supervision on the basis 
of at least two contacts per individual per month 
while the Intensive caseloads required contacts 
once weekly. 

The Normal caseloads consisted of the usual 
workload in the Northern District of California 
which had been averaging about 100 work units 
per month. Since some cases were syphoned off 
to the other caseloads, and one Minimum super- 
vision load was established (consisting of approx- 
imately 350 cases and no presentence investiga- 

2 See Manual of Correctional Standards. New York: The American 
Correctional Association, 1962, p. 510. For a different standard con- 
supervision cases plus an unknown number of investigations. 


* No substantive estimate of the number and characteristics of 
these cases appears to be available. 

5 The word “approximately” is used here because this documenta- 
tion depended on entries in records maintained by several different 
persons. No reliability checks, audits, ete., were used so the data 
depended almost exclusively on officer attention to detail. 

®° Note that time exposure to an officer is an illusive index too. 
For instance, some officers spend half the time a client is in the 
office talking to someone else on the telephone. 
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tions), the Normal caseloads were diminished 
in size.* 

In Phase I of the project, clients for the vari- 
ous caseloads were chosen from the existing loads 
and from newly received probationers and pa- 
rolees randomly. These random assignments to 
all caseloads were made from September 1964 to 
June 1967 with a few exceptions representing 
special problems.* 

In Phase II, beginning June 1, 1967, the policy 
on case assignment was changed from random- 
ness to selection based on four factors. 


Probation Supervision 


A variety of activities is included in “pro- 
bation supervision,” ranging from surveillance 
through group counseling to psychoanalysis. In 
the San Francisco Project reference is made, 
interchangeably, to types, kinds, and intensities 
of supervision. At no point, however, were the 
characteristics of differing types of supervision 
identified. During the period of research no extra- 
ordinary treatment programs were in progress. 
Types or kinds of supervision remained depend- 
ent upon the styles of individual officers. With 
one exception, to be discussed later, no qualita- 
tive distinction was made among the styles of 
individual officers. To the contrary, anonymity 
was ensured and an effort was limited to measure- 
ment of different intensities of supervision. 

In dealing with these different intensities the 
number of contacts the officer had with each 
client was approximately® documented. The qual- 
ity of these contacts was ignored. In keeping with 
the methodological components of the research, 
an officer maintaining Intensive supervision 
might see a person four times each month, for 
10 minutes per contact. An officer providing 
Ideal supervision might see the individual twice 
each month, for an hour each time. The measure- 
ment used, therefore, not only failed to deal with 
quality but provided a poor “measure” of quantity 
(simple time exposure to supervision) .® 


The Selection Phase 


As the shift was made from the random phase 
to the selection phase of the research, individuals 
were assigned on the basis of a four-factor pro- 
file to the four levels of supervision—Intensive, 
Ideal, Normal, and Minimum. Because data from 
the earlier phase of the project were not defini- 
tive, selection of the four factors was based upon 
knowledge derived from other sources. 
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Individual offenders were given profile num- 
bers of 1, 2, or 3, in each of the categories type 
of offense, age, and prior record, and 1 or 3 on 
the basis of the Socialization Scale (CPI-SO) 
from the California Psychological Inventory. 
There were 54 possible profiles ranging from 
1-1-1-1 to 3-3-3-3, the higher numbers represent- 
ing those believed to have a higher recidivism 
probability. 

In deciding which of the profile groups should 
be assigned to the various levels of supervision 
the “expert-judge” technique was employed. This 
technique is accepted in social science research, 
but loss of precision is inherent in its use. Gen- 
erally the “expert-judge’” technique employs a 
minimum of three “judges” making independent 
choices and some method to integrate their de- 
cisions. In the San Francisco Project only one 
such “judge” was used. One can speculate end- 
lessly on what characteristics such a judge should 
have—long, successful, and recent field experi- 
ence, finely tuned administrative skills, extensive 
familiarity with correctional research practices, 
etc. The point is: No one man is likely to be an 
adequate “judge.” 

To explore what losses might be experienced 
because of the application of the “expert-judge” 
technique, consider for a moment, a familiar fed- 
eral offender, the postal employee embezzler. If 
over 40 years of age and scoring within an arbi- 
trary range on the CPI-SO, this offender would 
have a profile of 1-1-1-1, the lowest recidivism 
probability. 

Such offenders frequently fall into the “ritu- 
alist” category in Merton’s classification of 
deviant behavior.? On the basis of the ‘“‘expert- 
judge” decision, and with conformity as a singu- 
lar measure, such offenders were placed on mini- 
mum supervision. True, in most instances they 
continued to conform and complete probation 
“successfully.”” Not known, however, is how many 
of these offenders returned to tight patterns of 
conformity with no increased realization of per- 
sonal freedom. How many became mental health 
casualties? With existing criteria they were re- 
garded simply as probation successes. 


Minimum Supervision: Random Phase 


Minimum supervision has, de facto, been the 
rule in probation for years, a byproduct of limited 
appropriations. The San Francisco Project estab- 


7 Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” Sociological 
Analysis. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949, p. 775. 
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lished minimum supervision caseloads by design 
and much of its evaluative effort focused on this 
caseload. 

During the random phase a representative 
group of clients were assigned to a single, large 
caseload. They were not told the nature of the 
supervision they were to have, but were en- 
couraged to contact the probation office if they 
wished assistance. During an initial interview 
they received instructions regarding travel limita- 
tions and required written monthly reports. 
Following the initial interview no contact was 
initiated by the probation office unless monthly 
reports were absent or certain events, such as 
an arrest, came to the attention of the probation 
office. In such cases contacts were assigned to a 
staff probation officer on the basis of availability. 
If assistance with a specific problem was sought, 
that matter was assigned to a staff officer in like 
manner. Many persons on minimum supervision 
did take the initiative in making contact. 

Excluding technical violations, the violation 
rate for the minimum supervision caseload was 
reported as not significantly different from that 
of other caseloads. The inherent weaknesses of 
the violation index as a measure of probation suc- 
cess preclude any conclusions, however. Whether 
this group did or did not do any better than the 
others is unknown, but an inference worthy of 
closer attention emerges from the data. 

The probability that the talents and time of 
probation officers might be more efficiently 
trained on specific needs, as opposed to making 
routine contacts, awaits verification or rejection 
through future research efforts. If, at the outset 
of supervision, a climate of trust and confidence 
is established, it seems more likely that clients 
will seek the assistance of a probation officer be- 
fore permitting their personal adjustment to 
deteriorate to the point of probation or parole vio- 
lation. No available evidence documents that rou- 
tine contacts without goals will increase such a 
possibility. Clearly needed is closer attention to 
understanding and measuring the quality, not the 
quantity, of supervision. 


Minimum Supervision: Select Phase 


During the select phase of research a large 
minimum supervision caseload was formed with 
individuals having a low violation probability. 
The four-factor profile was used. This caseload 
was assigned to an officer who developed his own 
management techniques. After the select phase 
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commenced, individuals with other than low pro- 
file scores were transferred to this caseload as 
a result of judgments made by officers who, until 
such transfers, provided them with other levels 
of attention.* 

Considerable information was lost during the 
evaluation of the select phase of minimum super- 
vision, due, in part, to the fact that much of the 
collected data had not been stored properly. It 
appears that the loss of such documentation led, 
to some extent, to fantasy levels of evaluation 
such as reference to the “Superman’”’ qualities 
needed in an officer handling such a caseload. 

If the violation index were valid and reliable, 
the reported 11.5 percent rate of violation for 
this group, compared to higher rates of violation 
for other groups, would, nevertheless, be mean- 
ingless because no control group of comparable 
selectivity receiving other levels of attention 
existed. The possibility remains that a group with 
a high recidivism probability might do best under 
minimum supervision or that persons with low 
recidivism probability might have even lower 
violation rates with closer attention. 

The violation rate reported for the select group 
under minimum supervision becomes further sus- 
pect when it is noted, in the final report, that the 
officer periodically reviewed the individual cases, 
moving for early termination of supervision when 
he deemed appropriate. No criteria are provided 
to show under what circumstances early termina- 
tion was considered appropriate. It is obvious that 
violation rates can be reduced to nil by terminat- 
ing cases soon enough. They can also be influenced 
by computation techniques.!” 

In contrast to the effort made to avoid identi- 
fication of individual supervision techniques in 
other aspects of the research project, attention 
was given to the approach developed by “Mr. X,” 
the officer handling select phase minimum super- 
vision. He attempted to establish clearly the 
“ground rules’ for supervision. His intent was 
to create a “contract” detailing appropriate per- 
formance for the individual under supervision 


8 Separating these persons to control for possible contaminating 
effect evidently is not possible. The type of outcome distortion likely 
through this transfer procedure is obvious; clients transferred to 
minimum supervision likely would be a highly selected (for ‘‘success’’) 
group compared to the general population. 

® James L. Robison, Leslie T. Wilkins, Robert M. Carter, and 
G. Albert Wahl, The San Francisco Project Final Report. Berkeley: 
University of California, April 1969, p. 60. 

10 An example of this is apparent on page 63 of the Final Report 
(Robison, loc. cit.). There the ‘111% percent’ violation rate is com- 
puted by dividing number of cases permanently removed from mini- 
mum supervision as successes (124) into number of cases in which 
warrants were issued or where the closing was “by violation’ (14). 
However 17 of the permanent removals were by transfer, so these 
were neither success nor failure cases. A transfer is not a termi- 
nation. This makes the “violation rate’ 13.1 percent without any 
change in client performance. 


and reciprocal assistance from the probation of- 
ficer. One purpose was to eliminate a sense of 
manipulation and shift some responsibility to the 
client. This could be important because it empha- 
sizes one of the essential ingredients in a rein- 
tegration process—that of experiencing responsi- 
bility. In reviewing reports on this phase of the 
research one wonders, however, how consistent 
intent and practice were when “Mr. X” refers 
to knowledge not shared by the probationer/pa- 
rolee as his “hole card,” and says “I’ll use every 
bloody tool I have available to get them to meet 
the contract.” 

It remains a distinct possibility, as suggested 
by the San Francisco Project design, that pro- 
bation supervision caseloads can be organized to 
improve the use by well trained and highly edu- 
cated probation officers of their effort and con- 
cern. In the process it might be determined that 
through appropriate selectivity many persons can 
safely be assigned to large, minimally supervised 
caseloads, and benefit from infrequent attention. 
One cannot infer, however, that meaningful se- 
lection can be made upon age, type of offense, 
prior record, or results from a psychological test 
that were not delivered to the computer for evalu- 
ation. 


Violation Index as a Measure of Success 


To become definitive, social research, like re- 
search in the physical sciences, requires criteria 
for measurement. The complex processes of pro- 
bation and parole are so poorly understood that 
methods for evaluation often are illusive. The 
tendency is to focus upon the obvious, the be- 
lieved level of subsequent law violations, as a 
measure of success. 

A violation index was developed for the San 
Francisco Project relating the number of persons 
with unfavorable terminations to the number of 
persons with favorable terminations and during 
the second phase of the research, lumping all per- 
sons still active on supervision and having com- 
pleted 24 months of supervision, with the favor- 
able termination group. Therefore, completion of 
24 months on supervision became equivalent to 
success. No information provided indicated the 
24-month period has a relationship to successful 
community adjustment. It is an arbitrary figure, 
probably determined more by sample size needs 
than by the social phenomena. 

Use of the violation index established con- 
formity as a measure of success. Probation and 
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parole embrace many complexities; they span 
human personality interacting with society. If 
' the rate of subsequent law violations were a valid 
measure of these complex processes, controlled, 
scientific application of such an index would be 
essential for the development of reliable infor- 
mation. With the application of the outcome rate, 
several variables came into play without sufficient 
control, interfering seriously with the credibility 
of the findings. 

During the random phase of research, with the 
technical violations excluded, the violation rates 
reported for the Minimum and Ideal caseloads 
were 22.2 percent and for the Jntensive caseload, 
20.0 percent. This represented no significant 
difference.'! Including technical violations the 
violation rate for the Intensive group was 37.5 
percent, for the Minimum group, 22.2 percent and 
Ideal group, 24.3 percent. Persons under super- 
vision at the time of this evaluation had been 
exposed to the possibility of unfavorable termi- 
nations for significantly different periods of time. 
The project evaluation approach was supported 
with the statement, “It is believed that the first 
six to twelve months of supervision are generally 
the most critical in terms of violation rates.” 
That appears a potentially hazardous assumption, 
especially since it is not tested in the project.!* 

The first 6, or the first 12 months of super- 
vision might be the most critical in terms of 
violations but the use of a generalized assumption, 
without clearer statistical distinctions, to include 
in the computations persons with significantly 
different periods of time under supervision, and 
the failure to deal statistically with the violation 
potentials beyond a 12-month period for those 
persons, causes a loss of confidence in the results 
of those computations. 

The various caseloads, during the random se- 
lections phase, were comparable initially in some 
respects such as age, prior record, and type of 
offense but significantly different in other areas, 
such as family criminality, occupational skills, 
sex, and education. The implication here is that 
violation rates were compared across groups dis- 
similar in some characteristics which may have 
substantial impact upon community adjustment. 

11 Robison, loc. cit., p. 6. 

12 For an assessment of by-month violation rates during the first 
og on Crime and Delinquency Research Center, April 1970, 

13 The reader is cautioned to take these analyses cautiously. The 
comparisons on outcome are based on a total of 87 cases (18 from the 


minimum group, 37 from the ideal, and 32 from the intensive). 
14 See ‘“‘The Decision Making Process’”’ which follows. 


The existence of some of the differences has been 
acknowledged in report form but these differ- 
ences are described as unsystematic. In fact, if 
one scrutinizes the six variables in which the 
three caseloads differ significantly, four of them 
indicate the intensive caseloads to be disadvan- 
taged and on only one is the minimum caseload 
prejudiced. 

Two important factors affecting violation rates 
were early terminations, representing success, 
and termination by warrant, representing fail- 
ure. Successful termination is usually the product 
of agency machinery, whereas unsuccessful termi- 
nation is likely the result of specific behavior on 
the part of individuals under supervision. Had 
the violation index been applied to groups with 
comparable percentages of favorable terminations 
(holding number of violators constant), the ad- 
justed violation rates would have been 10.5 per- 
cent for the Minimum group and 20.9 percent for 
the Ideal group compared to 37.5 percent for the 
Intensive group. Apparently, then, during the 
random phase the caseloads differed significantly 
on outcome, albeit not in the direction that might 
have been anticipated.'* This difference devolves 
mainly from the fact that the various modes of 
supervision differed very significantly on number 
of cases terminated successfully as well as un- 
successfully. 

Termination by issuance of a warrant occurs 
most often from the commission of new offenses. 
The second most frequent cause is failure to meet 
the conditions of probation or parole. Since pro- 
bation officers differ significantly in recommenda- 
tions on judgments and the courts are influenced 
by officer recommendations, decisions concerning 
the issuance of warrants may be influenced by a 
variety of supervision philosophies.'t Deliberate 
effort to avoid identification of particular officer 
styles in the research fostered loss of control 
over this potentially important variable. 

Early termination of supervision results largely 
from an officer’s awareness and evaluation of an 
individual’s community adjustment. Except in 
cases with special conditions, no criteria have 
been established for early termination so such 
actions depend largely upon the initiative of the 
individual officer. Two clients making similar 
adjustments might have had substantially differ- 
ent chances to be terminated from supervision 
early, particularly if one had close attention 
under Intensive supervision, and the other had 
little attention under Minimum _ supervision. 
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Again, inadequate accounting of an important 
variable raises serious questions about the re- 
liability of the violation index. 

The final report, perhaps the most useful of 
the series, suggested that the high rate of tech- 
nical violations for persofis under Intensive super- 
vision probably resulted from officer awareness of 
activities. Further investigation might unearth 
some entirely different reasons. Consider at least 
another possibility. Traditionally in America, im- 
position of authority is not assimilated easily, 
even by the essentially law-abiding. Understand- 
ing this, entertain the possibility that the higher 
number of technical violations for persons under 
Intensive supervision resulted as expressions of 
defiance in response to the frequent authoritative 
intrusions into their lives. Such a possibility ap- 
plies to all violations, not technical violations 
alone. 

Emile Durkheim, the 19th century sociologist, 
suggested that crime serves a social function. If 
this is so, perhaps by encouraging new violations 
our correctional processes have assured society 
of a criminal population. This might appear 
preposterous, but the efficiency with which our 
institutional programs have functioned in that 
direction remains. The “revolving door” jail treat- 
ment of skid row alcoholics intensifies rather 
than interrupts losses of self-respect. Such “treat- 
ment” has virtually guaranteed a supply of 
drunks for our city streets. Many persons are 
employed revolving the doors and, by offering 
objects for comparison, these inebriates have 


given many persons reason to feel better about 
themselves. 


The Decision-Making Process 


Probation officers make decisions affecting cli- 
ents and communities. A goal of the San Fran- 
cisco Project was to examine the practice of 
officers making sentencing recommendations to 
the court. In the Northern District of California, 
probation officers recommend criminal case dis- 
position and the courts “follow” these sugges- 
tions in about nine of 10 cases. 

The “decision game” described by Wilkins'® 
was used with 14 United States probation officers 
stationed in San Francisco. Five cases in which 
presentence reports had been prepared were ana- 
lyzed and classified under 24 subject headings. 


15 Leslie T. Wilkins, Social Deviance: Social Policy, Action and 


Research. Englewood Clifts, N.J.: 


Prentice Hall, 1965, pp. 294-304. 
16 Joseph D. Lohman, G. 


Albert Wahl, and Robert M. Carter, 
Decision Making and the Probation Officer. Berkeley: University of 
California, June 1966, pp. 7, 10. 


The information was typed on 4” by 6” cards 
with a title on the lower edge, the cards being 
arranged in a binder for each case so that only 
the title showed. Each officer was asked to “con- 
duct” the presentence investigation by selecting 
the information he wished to use. After each 
selection the officer was asked if he could make 
a recommendation. The researcher encouraged 
an early decision and recorded the selections and 
recommendations. After a decision was made the 
officer was asked to select three more cards and 
state whether he wanted to change his recom- 
mendation. 

On the average, these probation officers se- 
lected 4.7 cards prior to decision. Offense and 
Prior Record were selected in every case. Six 
other categories, Psychological/Psychiatric, De- 
fendant’s Statement, Defendant’s Attitude, Em- 
ployment History, Age, and Family History being 
selected more than half of the time.!® Decisions, 
therefore, were based on but few of the 24 factors 
contained in the presentence report and the ad- 
ditional information seldom changed recommen- 
dations. The researchers concluded that much of 
the information gathered in the investigation was 
not used in arriving at a recommendation. 

The research failed to recognize that the eight 
categories most often chosen were likely to in- 
clude information which the investigators indi- 
cated was little used. For example, the three 
separate categories of drug use, homosexuality, 
and alcoholic involvement were chosen by the 
officers less than 20 percent of the time, but 
these are items which are usually found, if pre- 
sent, in the psychological/psychiatric section 
which was chosen in the 80 percent range. The 
Family History category, chosen more than half 
the time, could conceivably contain almost all of 
the pertinent data about the offender. Nearly 
one-third of the 24 items were selected in the less 
than 10 percent range but included are such facts 
as race, religion, and place of birth. While these 
may be important for identification, or for other 
reasons, it is hoped and expected that they would 
have little or no relevance to sentencing. Thus 
even a casual inspection of the distribution of 
the information items indicates that the sug- 
gestion that a small amount of information is 
used in decision making is misleading. 

There are other uses of the presentence report 
besides determination of the sentence barely ac- 
knowledged in the research reports. Presentence 
reports may be used both as a guide for super- 
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vision and a basis for classification and treat- 
ment by institutions. For example, the Bureau 
of Prisons would perhaps find an evaluation of 
the individual’s educational adjustment very sig- 
nificant in its attempts to develop a meaningful 
treatment program, although this item was rated, 
according to the study, at about the midpoint in 
decision making for sentencing. Obviously the 
importance of the data relates to the use to which 
it is to be put. While some of the data collected 
and recorded by the probation officer may not 
have significant immediate use in sentencing, 
he is usually in the best position to glean that 
information which may be of significance in the 
correctional process. 

Two of the five cases were chosen as being 
clear-cut, one leading to probation, the other to 
confinement. In these cases there was perfect 
agreement among all 14 officers. The other three 
cases generated a wide range of opinion. In case 
four, for example, five officers recommended im- 
prisonment, two probation, four split-sentence, 
and two county jail terms.'? Given the evidence 
that there is substantial agreement among pro- 
bation officers’ recommendations and the actual 
sentence imposed, these data were interpreted as 
suggesting that disparity in sentencing, usually 
attributed to judges, may be influenced consider- 
ably by probation officers. 

Because two of the cases were of the “open 
and shut” variety, decisions using limited cate- 
gories of information were invited. To generalize 
about levels of information usage on the basis 
of five cases from a universe of thousands is in- 
defensible; to do so when two of the five have 
been chosen to drive information usage down 
is worse. Further, officers were instructed to 
make decisions on as little information as possi- 
ble; this constraint being the opposite of work- 
ing conditions. 

Minimum documentation needed here is a 
separate tabulation of the number of factors con- 
sidered in cases really requiring a decision. Also, 
it is not wise to imply that because, on the aver- 
age, only a few factors are used in making most 
decisions no data beyond those are needed.!§ 
Rather, one is better advised to look at the most 
demanding cases decision-wise and see what they 
require. This would mean looking at the top of 


17 Ibid., p. 14. The total is less than 14, 
recognized his own work was excluded. 

18 Jbid., p. 16. 

19 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

20 Ibid., p. 5. 

21 Ibid., p. 5. 


for one officer who 
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the range of factors. Here that number is 13, 
suggesting that the “efficiency level” may be 
rather high. 

The statement, “ it appears certain 
that the data most significant (for decision) are 
the items of information most often initially 
collected by probation officers as well 
as being information which serves as the basis 
for presentence report recommendations,”! is 
unrealistic. Those items initially collected depend 
on what is in the case folder at assignment. The 
referral sheet has the name, address, offense, 
possible sentence, names of codefendants, custody 
status, sentencing judge, plea, date of plea, date 
of judgment, court officer’s initials, and miscel- 
laneous comments. Sometimes there is an arrest 
record; often there is not. These items initially 
collected mostly seem to have little or no bearing 
on judgment. Also, because the fact gathering 
process is fairly routinized at referral, what an 
officer asks for first or second may be more a 
matter of habit than anything else. The fact that 
“confinement status,” though highly correlated 
with sentence, is seldom asked for in the decision 
game setting suggests pitfalls inherent in this 
sort of analysis. 

While the authors of the San Francisco Pro- 
ject intimate that these findings document inef- 
ficiency in the presentence process, the data pre- 
sented hardly support a dogmatic stance. The 
relationship between playing at decision making 
and actually confronting problems in the field 
remains a mystery. For example, “Research Re- 
port Number Seven” notes that in the decision 
game officers ‘“‘ did not have to go into 
the field to verify information such as employ- 
ment 20 Apparent is the potential 
value of such verification, though, because official 
employment reports are notoriously misleading. 
That report also states “ participants 
were allowed to ‘gather’ information or ‘conduct’ 
the presentence investigation in any way they 
desired 21 Ag the report unfolds, how- 
ever, it becomes apparent that the only latitude 
in the decision game was freedom to choose cards 
in any preferred order. 

What does one do when two pieces of informa- 
tion conflict? What happens when the official 
version of the offense and the defendant’s version 
are not reconcilable? There are no victims in the 
cards to be contacted and cryptic paper entries 
give few clues to their veracity. Who judges the 
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“defendant’s attitude”? Is he truly hostile or ter- 
ribly frightened? 

If the implications of this research are correct, 
presentence investigations could be conducted by 
case aides and computers at greatly reduced cost 
and with increased efficiency. If that be true, 
though, what of the vital relationships—often 
established between probation officer and offender 
during the presentence process—that are difficult 
to establish afterward? What if efforts to get the 
offender moving in a positive direction at the time 
when he seems susceptible to change are delayed? 
The “evidence” presented suggesting that pro- 
bation decision making is a simple mechanical 
process is less than overwhelming. It fails to 
account for the personal ‘‘chemistry” between 
client and officer, the intuitive process that each 
officer uses to evaluate his cases, and the fitting 
of pieces together in understanding the offender. 


Impact of Supervision 


A valuable contribution to the San Francisco 
Project has been provided by Arthur E. Elliot, 
then supervisor of social work students training 
at the San Francisco probation office. Mr. Elliot 
wished to sample the effects of the project from 
the clients’ point of view. His work on supervi- 
sion impact was primarily intuitive and interpre- 
tive, but employed a systematic approach. 

The aims of the study included: 

1. Ascertaining the offender’s view of proba- 
tion or parole. 

2. Determining the probation officer’s concept 
of his role in supervision. 

3. Obtaining information about supervision 
from persons close to offenders. 

Standardized interviews were held in cases 
terminated successfully between September 1, 
1966, and June 1, 1967. The sample contained 
106 offenders, 71 of them probationers.?? 

While attitudes and experiences of successful 
cases may differ from those of failures, other 
characteristics of the sample generally paralleled 
the project population. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that more than 40 percent of Mr. Elliot’s 
sample had no prior record, a circumstance sug- 
gesting the group had fewer negative experiences 
with law enforcement than a general sample of 
offenders. An earlier report in the project series 


22 Joseph D. Lohman, G. Albert Wahl, Robert M. Carter, and 
Arthur E. Elliot, The Impact of Supervision: Officer and Offender 
Assessment. Berkeley: University of California, September 1967, pp. 


7 & 10. 
23 Ibid., p. 27. 


indicated that 26.6 percent of a sample of 500 had 
no prior records.** 

There are some highly suggestive findings in 
Mr. Elliot’s work which may be of use to the 
probation officer. First, there was a high degree 
of consensus between offender and officer regard- 
ing offender problems and available pertinent re- 
sources. This would seem a good omen for a 
favorable counseling relationship. The study in- 
dicated, however, that seldom was there a long- 
range, well-developed plan of supervision. Coun- 
seling generally focused on specific assistance 
requested by the client and was, of course, limited 
by the time and skill of the officer. In addition, 
much time was spent in general contact which 
was of questionable use to the client. Perhaps 
these factors explain why only 10 percent of the 
offenders said probation officers contributed sig- 
nificantly to their supervision success. 

Of those who received Jntensive treatment, not 
one named the probation officer as important in 
his adjustment. To the offenders the most impor- 
tant aspect of successful adjustment was assist- 
ance from family or friends, followed by having 
a basically noncriminal orientation. Employment 
and emotional growth also received priority 
consideration. Fear of further legal action was 
considered less important by the study group in 
preventing further criminal activity. 

The results were in close agreement with the 
probation officer’s analysis of his own work. Here 
is a clue, it appears, to explain why intensive su- 
pervision did not seem to reduce the rate of 
violation. Perhaps it is not the number of contacts 
but rather the quality of work that is vital. 

Despite pessimistic evaluations of the super- 
vision process, most offenders and their families 
agreed that positive changes occurred during 
supervision. However, 15 percent felt there were 
no changes while another 10 percent believed they 
had more problems than before. Some improve- 
ments were noted in the fields of emotional 
maturity, family relationships, and employment. 

Despite the low regard offenders voiced for 
their probation officers’ contributions to their 
success, it is interesting to note that 60 percent 
of the clients rated supervision as “‘helpful.” Some 
reported specific activity of the probation officer 
which was helpful while others saw the probation 
structure itself as assisting in their good adjust- 
ment. 


Among those who indicated they had not bene- 
fited from supervision there was a tendency to 
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claim competence to manage one’s own affairs 
and to see probation as interference. There was a 
general feeling that the shock of apprehension 
and court appearances was a specific deterrent. 

Of particular interest to line officers is the 
relationship between the offender and the pro- 
bation officer. Many social caseworkers feel posi- 
tive relationships in corrections are difficult or 
impossible to attain because of the authoritarian 
setting. In this study more than two-thirds of the 
offenders had negative ideas about the probation 
officers prior to contact with the agency. Officers 
were assumed to be harsh, punitive, critical, 
moralistic, and enforcement minded. Sixty-seven 
of the 70 offenders (96 percent) with this view, 
however, changed their minds after actual con- 
tact with their supervising officers. Most offenders 
reported forming a satisfactory relationship. 

It is unfortunate that this part of the research 
was not extended to persons receiving minimum 
supervision. Views of the supervision experience 
from those persons compared to individuals re- 
ceiving other levels of attention might provide 
clues to meaningful changes in the administra- 
tion of probation. Offenders are capable of in- 
sights into correctional processes, and, by virtue 
of their experiences, can teach much with their 
observations and evaluations. 


A Theoretical Framework Needed 


Review of the San Francisco Project reveals 
that method and direction were sought after the 
research was initiated. In the final report it is 
suggested that the original design was too ambi- 
tious. The absence of a well-developed theoreti- 


24 T.C. Esselstyn, “The Social System of Correctional Workers,” 
Crime and Delinquency, April 1966, p. 117. 

25 Items on which the alleged randomly assigned cases differed 
significantly by supervision level have been enumerated. Outcome 
factors on which they were significantly different include prior con- 
victions, persons returned to federal custody as violators, time under 
supervision and monthly earnings under supervision. Any (or all) 
of these serves as an alternate outcome index. The clear tendency 
here, too, is for the intensive cases to fare poorly consistently. 

26 Paul W. Tappan, Crime, Justice and Correction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1960, p. 584. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Robert K. Merton, “Notes on Problem-Finding in Sociology,” 
Sociology Today. New York: Basic Books Inc., 195$, p. IX 


cal framework resulted in lack of orientation and 
loss of efficiency. 

There is yet no integrated theory of correc- 
tions.** Lacking such, difficulty in evaluating 
correctional processes, including the process of 
probation and parole, continues. Corrections em- 
braces many complexities, yet in the San Fran- 
cisco Project, a relatively simple concept of 
conformity, never clearly defined, is the focal 
measure of supervision outcome.?°® 

The San Francisco Project found early inspira- 
tion from some provocative questions posed by 
the late sociologist and lawyer Paul Tappan, who 
asked, “What part of our probation caseloads 
could have done as well merely on a suspended 
sentence without any supervision?’?* He sug- 
gested the need for developing discriminating cri- 
teria for classifying offenders into categories: 
those who do not require probation, those who re- 
quire differing degrees of supervision, and those 
who require highly professionalized services.?7 

Robert K. Merton, a contemporary sociologist 
noted for having attained an unusual balance be- 
tween theory construction and empirical research, 
recalls that a 17th century columnist, John 
Aubrey, reported “Dr. Pell was wont to say that 
in the Solution of Questions, the Main Matter 
was the well-stating of them; which requires 
mother-witt and logic . . . for let the ques- 
tion be but well-stated, it will work almost of 
itself.”* In responding to the questions posed 
by Professor Tappan, the San Francisco Project 
moved too rapidly from speculation to attempted 
experimentation, and failed to state well the prob- 
lems to be solved. There was insufficient clarity 
in exploring doing “as well.” No definition was 
given to the “requirements” which might be met 
through differing types and degrees of supervi- 
sion. In future probation research we must en- 
deavor to identify and state well the problems 
to be solved; this will require a good measure of 
mother wit and logic. 


Because of the importance of research, the Commission 
recommends that major criminal justice agencies—such as 
State court and correctional systems and big-city police de- 
partments—organize operational research as integral parts 
of their structures.—From The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society (1967), p. x. 
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Legislation 


By CARL H. IMLAY 
General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


S IT MOVES toward midpassage, the 92nd Congress has 
not enacted any more bills of major importance in 
the probation and correctional field, but several already 
discussed in previous editions of this column are under 
active consideration by congressional committees. 
Among other bills of interest are the following: 


PROTECTION OF UNITED STATES PROBATION OFFICERS 


In addition to the bill H.R. 8194 by Congressman Celler, 
“To amend Section 1114 of Title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the protection of United States Probation 
Officers,” a new bill, H.R. 4135, has been introduced by 
Representative Richard H. Ichord which would make it 
a federal crime to kill or assault law enforcement officers. 
Although this bill does not refer explicitly to probation 
officers, Congressman Ichord has indicated that it is his 
intention to include such persons within the coverage of 
the bill. The earlier bill, H.R. 8194, was endorsed by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 


SPEEDY TRIAL 


Senator Ervin’s bill, S. 895, which would provide gen- 
erally for trial in 60 days excluding certain periods of 
delay, has been the subject of hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. The witnesses included Chief Judge 
Albert Lee Stevens of Los Angeles, California, various 
senators, and sponsors of similar legislation in the House 
of Representatives. The Department of Justice, although 
in accord with the principle expressed in this bill, has 
reservations concerning the time limits imposed and the 
sanction of dismissal with prejudice. 

The bill was reported on in full in the June issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. Title 3 of that bill includes authority 
for the establishment of pretrial services agencies. It 
has been suggested to the Congress by the Federal Pro- 
bation Officers Association that these functions be vested 
primarily in federal probation officers with the proviso 
that additional manpower be authorized and that the 
executive branch be responsible for providing halfway 
houses and contracting for the other services contem- 
plated by the bill. 


TREATMENT OF NARCOTICS ADDICTS 


A substantial number of additional bills has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives which would amend 
the Narcotics Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 providing 
for the involuntary civil commitment of narcotic addicts 
charged with a crime, authorizing grants for training 
programs, and providing more facilities for treating, 
supervising, and controlling narcotic addicts. One of these 
is H.R. 4417 by Representative Rodino reported on in 
the June issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. Other bills would 
provide for additional federal assistance for state pro- 
grams for treatment and rehabilitation of drug addicts. 


PENAL REFORM 


A bill, H.R. 10896, has been introduced in the House 
by Mr. Halpern for himself and 23 other representatives 
which would establish a commission known as the Com- 
mission on Penal Reform, which commission would make 
a comprehensive investigation of existing conditions at 
both federal and state penal facilities and other correc- 
tional institutions, and make findings of fact and recom- 
mend methods for improving the Nation’s correctional 
system. The Commission would be composed of 15 mem- 


bers, seven appointed by the President, four members 
of the Senate, and four members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


ApvISORY CORRECTIONS COUNCIL 


The bill, S. 2462, introduced by Mr. Cook for himself 
and Senators Bayh and Mathias, would establish an 
Advisory Corrections Council composed of two United 
States judges, designated by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, and the Chairman of the Board of Parole, 
the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, the Chief of 
Probation of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, the Administrator of Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, the Secretary of Labor, the Com- 
missioner of the Civil Service Commission, the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and the Secretary of 
Defense. The Council would consider problems of treat- 
ment and correction of all offenders against the United 
States and make recommendations to the Congress, the 
President, the Judicial Conference, and other appropriate 
officials as may improve the administration of criminal 
justice. It would also consider measures to promote the 
prevention of crime and delinquency. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE INFORMATION SYSTEM 


Two bills have been introduced in the House, H.R. 10892, 
by Mr. Celler and H.R. 10789 by Mr. McCulloch, for him- 
self, Mr. Pugh, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. McClory which 
would regulate access to and use of criminal justice 
information systems. These systems are defined by the 
bill to include those equipment, facilities, procedures, 
agreements, and organizations funded in whole or in part 
by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration for 
the collection, processing, or dissemination of criminal 
offender record information or criminal intelligence in- 
formation. Access to criminal justice information systems 
would be available to law enforcement agencies. Access 
would also be for additional purposes necessary to the 
proper enforcement or administration of other provisions 
of law as the Attorney General may prescribe by regu- 
lation. The information may be made available for re- 
search related to law enforcement under regulations of 
the Attorney General which would establish procedures 
to assure the security of the information released and 
the privacy of individuals about whom the information 
is released. An individual who believes that the criminal 
offender record information concerning him is inaccurate, 
incomplete, or maintained in violation of the Act, shall 
be entitled to review the information and obtain a copy 
of it for the purpose of challenge or correction. Any 
criminal justice information pertaining to juvenile de- 
linquents maintained as part of the system shall be 
afforded, at a minimum, the same protection and proce- 
dural safeguards as would be afforded if the information 
were not maintained as a part of the system. A person 
with respect to whom criminal justice information has 
been willfully maintained, disseminated, or used in vio- 
lation of the Act would have a civil cause of action 
against the responsible individual. Persons who willfully 
disseminate or use information in violation of the Act 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 1 year, or both. This does 
not apply to public officials or agencies who disseminate 
or use information obtained or derived from the sources 
accessible to the public. An identical bill has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Celler as H.R. 10892. 
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Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN, Legal Counsel, and CLAIR A. CRIPE, Assistant Legal Counsel, 


Federal Bureau of Prisons 


TRIAL CourT’s INSISTENCE ON IMPOSING MAXIMUM 
SENTENCE FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE VIOLATOR HELD 
AN ABUSE OF SENTENCING DISCRETION 


HE DISTRICT CourRT, following defendant’s conviction 

of failing to obey a selective service board order to 
report for alternative civilian employment, imposed a 
5-year sentence, the maximum for the offense. The Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit affirmed the conviction, 
but remanded the case for reconsideration of the 5-year 
sentence. United States v. Daniels, 429 F. 2d 1272. This 
was done, with special notation of the defendant’s good 
character, his refusal to obey board orders because of his 
religious beliefs as a Jehovah’s Witness, and his re- 
ported willingness to comply with judicial orders to 
report for civilian employment. Further, other courts 
in the same circuit were not imposing sentences of im- 
prisonment, when defendants were willing to perform 
judicially ordered conscientious objector work, while on 
probation. 

The District Court refused to change the sentence. 
It noted that, in more than 30 years on the bench, a 
are] sentence had always been given “in cases of this 

ind. 

The issue of the appropriateness of the sentence was 
again appealed. The Court of Appeals notes the reluc- 
tance in federal courts to modify or review the duration 
of punishment imposed by a trial court. More than ample 
grounds are found, however, for appellate review of 
sentence in this case. 

The District Court here is found to have ignored the 
fundamental modern precept of “individualized sentenc- 
ing,” approved if not absolutely required by the Supreme 
Court in Williams v. New York, 337 U.S. 241 (1949), 
and in Williams v. Oklahoma, 358 U.S. 576 (1959). 
Where the District Court falls short of these standards, 
appellate review is appropriate. The District Court’s 
insistence here upon a 5-year sentence in every case 
involving failure to obey draft board orders shows an 
inflexible sentencing practice, in conflict with the Su- 
preme Court’s guidelines. 

The seriousness of the offense cannot be relied on 
solely to justify the maximum term. Congress recognized 
that a person committing this offense may be punished 
by any term up to 5 years. Congress thus implies that a 
sentence of less than 5 years should be considered. The 
mechanical sentencing of every such offender to the 
maximum—especially when the defendant has many miti- 
gating factors in his favor—defies the statutory sen- 
tencing scheme. 

Finally, the District Court is found to have disregarded 
the four basic considerations essential to modern sen- 
tencing: (1) reformation of the offender, (2) protection 
of society, (3) punishing a wrongdoer, and (4) deterring 
others. The Court of Appeals, evaluating these factors 
for this defendant, concludes that lengthy imprisonment 
is not an appropriate sentence. It takes the very unusual 
step of sending the case back to the District Court, with 
instructions to suspend imposition of sentence and place 
the defendant on probation for a period of 25 months, 
with an order to the defendant to perform civilian work 
for a period of 24 months, less time already served in 
confinement. United States v. Daniels, 446 F. 2d 967 
(1971). (One judge of the Court later asked for a 


rehearing en banc of this case, but the request was 
denied by the Court and the mandate issued to the 
District Court.) 


USE OF YOUTH CORRECTIONS AcT SENTENCING 
FOR FIRST DEGREE MURDER APPROVED 


The Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit has indicated that a commitment under the Youth 
Corrections Act may be considered for a defendant con- 
victed of first degree murder, for whom the regular 
statutory penalty would be either death or life imprison- 
ment. United States v. Howard, No. 23,830, decided June 
30, 1971. 

Walter Howard, at age 17, shot and fatally wounded 
a store employee in the course of an armed robbery in 
Washington, D.C. Following his conviction of first degree 
felony-murder, and other charges, the court sentenced 
Howard to life imprisonment. 

The appellate court reviewed Howard’s extensive 
juvenile court record. His waiver from Juvenile Court to 
U.S. District Court for trial as an adult was approved, 
after a thorough review of the expert testimony concern- 
ing his behavior and the likelihood of his rehabilitation 
within the juvenile treatment facilities. 

Howard’s counsel argued before the appellate court 
that the defendant should have been considered for possi- 
ble sentencing under the Youth Corrections Act. Ap- 
parently, the District Court never considered the possi- 
bility of sentencing Howard under the Youth Act. It is 
clear that Howard, under 22 years old at the time of his 
conviction, was in the age category of a youthful offender. 
18 U.S.C. 5006. However, the Government argued that 
the penalty provisions in the District of Columbia Code 
allow for only two sentences for first degree murder: 
either death or life imprisonment. 

The court rejects this argument, holding that the limita- 
tions of the District of Columbia Code apply only to 
adult offenders. For a youthful offender, the Youth Act 
provides an alternative commitment scheme, geared to 
confinement in a rehabilitative setting. The court notes 
that there is no exception in the Youth Act to the 
provision that it may be used for any offense “punish- 
able by imprisonment.” 18 U.S.C. 5010. Where, as here, 
the defendant is punishable, upon jury verdict, by life 
imprisonment, this is found to bring the defendant within 
the Youth Act sentencing language. The court observes 
that in the extended youth provisions (18 U.S.C. 4209, 
for young offenders to age 26), Congress did provide 
a specific exception—making the provision inapplicable 
to an offense for which there is a mandatory penalty. 

The court also rejects the Government’s argument that 
the Youth Corrections Act may not be used for this 
offense, since Congress provided specifically that a person 
sentenced for first degree murder may not be paroled 
until he has served 20 years of his sentence. A committed 
youth offender may be paroled, or conditionally released, 
at any time. 18 U.S.C. 5017. The 20-year parole provision 
is applicable only to a person upon whom a life sentence 
has been imposed. If he is alternatively sentenced under 
the Youth Act, he has not received a life sentence, and 
the 20-year parole provision does not apply, under the 
Court of Appeals’ analysis. 

The court concludes that a young person—even one 
who commits an armed robbery during which a homicide 
occurs—may have rehabilitation potential which makes 
him an ideal candidate for Youth Act sentencing. It 
sends the case back to the District Court, with instruc- 
tions to consider the possibility of a Youth Corrections 
Act sentence as an alternative to the regular adult life 
sentence. 

One judge of the three-judge panel dissents. He finds 
there is no exception to the specific District of Columbia 
sentencing provisions for first degree murder. The penalty 
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is mandatory (the court “shall impose” either a death 
sentence or life imprisonment); the District of Columbia 
provisions for specific penalty are a later enactment than 
the general terms of the Youth Act; they are to be used 
‘notwithstanding any other provision of law.” This judge 
finds it impossible to believe that Congress ever intended 
for a first degree murderer to be placed on probation or 
to be paroled in a very short time, which would be 
possible under a Youth Act sentence. 


1970 DruG LAW SENTENCING PROVISIONS HELD 
APPLICABLE TO DEFENDANT CONVICTED IN 1970 


We have just learned, before going to press, of a 
ruling by the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, which is 
contrary to the position taken by the Government in 
drug sentencing cases. 

The defendant was convicted on November 2, 1970, of 
dealing with illegally imported marihuana, in violation 
of 21 U.S.C. 176(a). The penalty provisions for this 
drug offense are contained in 26 U.S.C. 7237(d), which 
provides that sentence shall not be suspended for this 
offense, nor shall probation be granted. 

The 1970 Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-513) repeals Section 
176(a), and the mandatory penalty scheme of Section 
7237. The effective date of the new law was May 1, 1971. 

The Government has taken the position that the lib- 
eralized penalty provisions of the new law only apply 
to offenses committed after the effective date. This is 
based on the statutory language: “Prosecutions for any 
violation of law occurring prior to the effective date 

shall not be affected by the repeals or amend- 
ments made [by this statute] 

In the case in question, the trial judge waited until 
May 24, 1971, to sentence the defendant. He imposed a 
term of 5 years’ imprisonment, but suspended execution 
of this and placed the defendant on probation for 5 years. 
The Court of Appeals upheld this sentencing. It notes 
that the defendant had been prosecuted and convicted 
under the old Act, and this satisfied the requirement of 
the new Act that prosecutions for violations of the old 
law should not be affected or abated by the new one. 
It rejected the Government’s contention that the prosecu- 
tion of a case encompasses the entire criminal proceeding, 
including the sentencing. 

Within a short time, of course, this drug sentencing 
issue will wash out, since all federal defendants will be 
prosecuted and sentenced under the new provisions. The 
court’s analysis of severability of conviction and sentenc- 
ing facets of the criminal trial has a more extended 
potential impact. United States v. Honorable Albert Lee 
Stephens, Jr. No. 71-1884 (Sept. 29, 1971). 


CourRT LIMITS CONSIDERATION OF UNPROVED CRIMINAL 
ACTIVITY REFERRED TO IN PRESENTENCE REPORT 


Janice Weston was convicted in the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Washington 
of concealing and transporting illegally imported heroin, 
in violation of 21 U.S.C. 174. As a first offender, there 
was a minimum mandatory penalty of 5 years’ im- 
prisonment, and a maximum of 20 years. 

The trial judge, after the jury verdict was received, 
indicated that a 5-year sentence would be appropriate. 
Government counsel objected, and asked for a_presen- 
tence report. The report was ordered, and was given to 
defense counsel to review. A sentence of 20 years was 
sed. 

The most important element in the presentence report 
Was an indication by the probation officer that narcotic 
agents reported that the defendant had been a dealer 
in heroin-—in fact, the chief supplier in Western Wash- 
ington. The agents said that she went, perhaps as fre- 
quently as every 2 weeks, to Arizona or Mexico where 
she purchased about $60,000 worth of heroin. This was 
sold for $140,000 profit. The probation officer reported 
that Mrs. Weston refused to cooperate in the presen- 
tence investigation. 

When asked to comment on the indications Mrs 


. Weston 
was a very large-scale heroin dealer, 


her counsel replied 


that Mrs. Weston denied it, and that he could not imag- 
ine that she was making $140,000 profit every 2 weeks. 

The court, noting its reliance on the objective reporting 
of the probation service, accepted the report, and imposed 
the 20-year maximum term. Counsel was invited to con- 
duct his own investigation, and to submit a motion for 
reduction to the court, if contradicting facts could be 
found. Defendant and her counsel indicated their doubt 
that anything could be done to disprove the assertion. 
The court then took a unique step: It required the govern- 
ment to submit, for in camera inspection, sealed “factual 
material” to support the conclusions contained in the 
report. The supplemental confidential report was _ sub- 
mitted, and the trial court found that it supported the 
original conclusions and sentence. 

The Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, with one 
judge on the three-judge panel dissenting, found that 
the confidential report, a single memorandum from a 
nareotics agent, states that a reliable informant advised 
that Mrs. Weston was about to make a trip to Mexico on 
one occasion. No actual trip to Mexico or Arizona was 
reported. The informant reported the Mexican price for 
heroin to be $300 an ounce, with resale at $1,000. The 
report also comments on drugs found during a search 
of an associate’s house, and that the informer stated 
Mrs. Weston was supplying this associate with heroin 
to be sold. 

As the appellate court noted, this supposedly cor- 
roborative report contains no information about the 
identity, or to prove the reliability, of the informant. It 
falls far short of supporting the very broad conclusions 
of the presentence report—conclusions so incriminating 
that they led to an additional sentence of 15 years. 

As the court’s opinion states, this case places into 
unusually clear focus the injustice of a system where 
criminal conduct proved with all constitutional safe- 
guards supports a sentence of 5 years, while “unsworn 
evidence detailing otherwise unverified statements of a 
faceless informer” without any constitutional safeguards 
leads to the added sentence of 15 years. 

The appellate court notes the accepted federal rule 
against appellate review of sentences, so long as they fall 
within statutory limits. Case law is reviewed, including 
the recognition that a court in sentencing may consider 
hearsay statments in the presentence reports, Williams v. 
New York, 337 U.S. 241 (1949); the rule that evidence 
obtained in violation of constitutional rights should not 
be considered in sentencing, Verdugo v. United States, 
402 F. 2d 599 (C.A. 9, 1968); the holdings that a harsher 
penalty may not be imposed because the defendant exer- 
cises his constitutional right to be tried by jury, or to 
remain silent even after conviction, Scott v. United States, 
419 F. 2d 264 (C.A.D.C. 1969); Thomas v. United States, 
368 F. 2d 941 (C.A. 5, 1966); and the cases vacating 
sentence where the sentencing court relies on evidence 
of prior convictions that is false, or on — of prior 
convictions where the defendant lacked counsel, Townsend 
v. Burke, 334 U.S. 736 (1948); United States v. Malcolm, 
432 F. 2d 809 (C.A. 2, 1970); United States v. Meyers, 
374 F. 2d 707 (C.A. 3, 1967); Tucker v. United States, 
431 F. 2d 1292 (C.A. 9, 1970); Gilday v. Scafati, 428 F. 
2d 1027 (C.A. 1, 1970). 

This Court of Appeals concludes that, while hearsay 
statements and evidence of prior criminal conduct may be 
considered, there was too great a burden placed on the 
defendant in this case to prove the negative—that she 
never did the huge narcotics dealings alleged against her. 
The use of an anonymous informant, whose statements 
do not come close to supporting the conclusions of the 
narcotics agent, is unfair. A sentence must be predicated 
on accurate and reliable information, which this one was 
not. The 20-year sentence is vacated. When the defendant 
is resentenced, the District Court is cautioned to use 
presentence information only if it is “amplified by in- 
formation such as to be persuasive of the validity of 
the charge there made.” United States v. Weston, No. 
26,850 (Sept. 3, 1971). 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Fourth United Nations Congress in Tokyo,” by H.G. 
Moeller (January-February 1971). The recently retired 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons and a 
delegate to this important congress on corrections gives 
a vivid account of the proceedings and the extent to 
which the United States delegation participated. This 
country had a large official delegation and nearly 100 citi- 
zens of the United States also registered as participants. 
The writer lists the names of the delegates, enumerates 
the items under consideration and the resulting declara- 
tions. The conference was held in August 1970. 


“Juvenile Delinquents Do Strange Things—Like Other 
People,” by Anthony Catalino (January-February 1971). 
The author is superintendent of girls’ institutions in the 
State of Florida. He enumerates many instances of juve- 
nile behavior in and out of institutions illustrating many 
aspects of their behavior—involving emotional attitudes, 
institutional ties and loyalties, behavior characteristics, 
ete. 


“Treatment of the Incarcerated Drug User,” by Richard 
W. Nice (January-February 1971). The writer is assistant 
professor of psychology, Merrimack College, North An- 
dover, Massachusetts. He points out that most literature 
concerning the use of drugs gives little attention to the 
rehabilitation of the addict. He mentions that there are 
three types of institutions that provide treatment of ad- 
dicts—general hospitals, private sanitariums, and special- 
ized hospitals maintained by the Government. All of these 
are handicapped by shortage of qualified personnel. He ad- 
vocates group therapy rather than individual psycho- 
therapy. He believes that an expectancy of 35 percent 
cures of addiction would be too optimistic presently. 

“New Methods of Correctional Management and Ad- 
ministration,” by Richard M. Minkoff (March-April 1971). 
The author is an attorney in the U.S. Department of 
Justice with experience in law enforcement programs. 
He praises the self-evaluation program being carried on 
in corrections and in detail describes many of the instances 
where correctional administrations are purchasing ser- 
vices from private organizations—in the field of re- 
search, training of inmates and personnel, operation of 
community treatment center, etc. The contracting of 
such services seems to have many advantages. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAviD M. PETERSEN 


“Heroin Addicts on Methadone Replacement: A Study 
of Dropouts,” by Richard G. Adams, William C. Capel, 
William A. Bloom, M.D., and Gordon T. Stewart, M.D. 
(June 1971). The authors are all affiliated with the Tulane 
University Medical Center, New Orleans, Louisiana. They 
report here their efforts to examine in which areas a 
methadone maintenance program failed. The report is 
based upon the viewpoints presented by the addicts them- 
selves as to why the program failed. 

The objective of this study was to locate and inter- 
view all persons who had withdrawn from one of four 
methadone maintenance treatment clinics in New Orleans 


during the first 15 months of its operation, November 
1968 to February 1970. A “dropout” for the purposes 
of this study was stringently defined as “ . . . any 
person who had been interviewed and admitted to the 
program, and who had taken one dose of methadone 
before quitting.” It was found that 95 out of 264 per- 
sons had dropped out of the program since its inception. 
Of this number, 70 were located and their present status 
accounted for and 58 were personally interviewed by 
the authors. 

Reasons cited by the 58 dropouts for the failure of 
the methadone clinic were varied. Among the 25 com- 
plaints given were the following: difficulty in paying 
for methadone (28 percent), complaints against an ex- 
addict supervisor (28 percent), side effects of methadone 
(24 percent), inability to see physicians (17 percent), 
dislike of staff attitudes (14 percent), disapproval of 
how the program was run (14 percent), recreation room 
troubles (14 percent), not enough methadone (14 percent), 
and job interference (10 percent). Only 31 out of the 
58 persons interviewed offered any suggestions for im- 
proving the program. 

The authors note that the sudden transition from the 
busy life of an addict to the routine of taking a dose 
of methadone once a day is often hard to make. Problems 
of dropouts can be expected, therefore, in any program 
in any city. It is only through careful consideration of 
a program’s failures as well as its successes that the 
failure rate can be reduced to the point where the pro- 
gram can be considered viable for general application 
as a public health measure. 

“Variables Related to Outcome of Treatment for Hospi- 
talized Alcoholics,” by Nils I. Bateman, Ph.D., and David 
M. Petersen, Ph.D. (June 1971). The senior author is 
affiliated with the sociology department at the University 
of Maryviand and the junior author is a member of the 
sociology department at Ohio State University. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate a sample 
of hospitalized alcoholics to determine which of a selected 
group of variables had prognostic value for posthospital 
drinking behavior. The setting for the study was a state 
alcoholism hospital located in a southern state. The 
sample consisted of 521 male patients who entered and 
completed the 28-day treatment program between Feb- 
ruary 19, 1962, and June 3, 1963. 

Six months after hospital discharge the ex-patients 
were mailed a questionnaire designed to obtain informa- 
tion about drinking behavior and other factors concerned 
with posthospital adjustment. Followup information was 
obtained for 381 (72 percent) of the ex-patients. Out- 
come of treatment was measured by the response to the 
question, “Have you had a drink during the last six 
months?” Of the 381 patients, 116 (30.4 percent) were 
abstinent and 265 (69.6 percent) reported some drinking. 

Factors associated with abstinence were 45 years of 
age or older, employed full time after treatment, at 
least 1 week of abstinence prior to treatment, a pre- 
vious history of regular attendance at Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous, mother deceased, and for those with mothers 
living, contact less frequently than monthly. 

Variables that did not discriminate between absti- 
nence and drinking were marital status, number of 
children, attitude of spouse toward patient’s drinking, 
drinking behavior of spouse, religious denomination, 
church membership, frequency of church attendance, 
number of close friends, drinking pattern, type of alco- 
hol consumed, education, occupation, social status, mem- 
berships, IQ, amount of alcohol consumed daily, age at 
first drink, and aicoholism phase. In addition, the ages 
at which vatients began, and the lengths of time since 
they began regular drinking, excessive drinking, and un- 
controlled drinking were not related to abstinence after 
treatment. 
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“An ‘Electric Needle’ for Aversive Conditioning of the 
Needle Ritual,” by P.H. Blachly, M.D. (June 1971). In 
this brief article the author, who is affiliated with the 
University of Oregon Medical School, describes the com- 
ponents of an apparatus developed to deal with the 
“needle freak.” 

The needle freak is described as one who continues 
to use a variety of drugs by intravenous injection, or 
even the needle alone, after his desire for narcotics has 
been extinguished by methadone. The use of the “electric 
needle” to abolish the needle ritual follows the theory 
of aversive conditioning. The apparatus itself consists 
of a simple plastic syringe modified by the attachment 
of electric wires in such a way that when the plunger 
is pressed electrical contact is closed, permitting the 
delivery of an electric shock to another »art of the body. 
The equipment allows electrodes to be attached to other 
patients, so that when one person presses the syringe 
everybody gets a shock. Thus, every patient in the series 
is emotionally involved in the experience. At this time 
there exists no outcome studies of the effectiveness of 
this technique for abolishing needle ritual. 


We refer our readers to two excellent collections in 
this issue of the Journal: “Methadone: A Bibliography, 
1929-1971, Part 1,” by the Medical Research Division, 
the Lilly Research Laboratories, and “The Vocabulary 
of the Drug User and Alcoholic: A Glossary,” by 
Wolfram Keup, Director, Research Facility, Brooklyn 
State Hospital. The former is a 328-item bibliography 
covering all aspects of methadone maintenance (Part 2 
will appear in the December 1971 issue), while the latter 
is an extensive glossary of terms directly related to 
drug taking and drinking. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“L’>homme politique devant la recherche scientifique,” 
by L’ Honorable Jean-Pierre Goyer (July 1971). The re- 
lationship of the art of government and political science 
requires some refiection and thinking. Some innovative 
legislation within the United States has resulted from 
research findings. The exceptional contribution of the 
University of Montreal is an example of what institutions 
of higher learning can contribute. The divergence and 
convergence of objectives of the political man and the 
scientific man can collaborate toward the improvement of 
the judicial and correctional system that protects society. 

“The Uses of Configural Analysis in Parole Prediction 
Research,” by Dean V. Babst, James A. Inciardi, and 
Dorothy R. Jaman (July 1971). Base expectancy tables 
can be constructed through use of configural analysis, 
but the detailed methodology of construction and appli- 
cation has never been reported in the literature. This 
study was the largest of its kind ever undertaken, based 
on data relating to 13,740 paroled offenders. Also, it 
represents a source document describing how derived 
configurations can be tested for prediction ability. Con- 
figural analysis can be employed as a statistical method 
for constructing parole prediction tables and, further, 
it is more advantageous since the homogeneous groups 
it produces can be considered as an empirically derived 
offender typology. 

“Public Attitudes Toward Legal Sanctions for Drug 
and Abortion Offences,” by Craig L. Boydell and Carl F. 
Grindstaff (July 1971). The purpose of this study was 
to provide information about attitudes toward legal sanc- 
tions relating to crimes of illegal abortion and the sale 
and use of drugs. The general response pattern of 451 
household heads in London, Ontario, indicated that a 
majority favored less than a jail sentence for both mari- 
huana and “hard” drug use, although marihuana was 


viewed more leniently. The sale of drugs was treated 
more severely, with a majority of respondents assigning 
prison terms for selling marihuana and other drugs. 
Penalty differentials assigned by age groups for illegal 
abortions varied with the abortion situation. The oldest 
group gave severe sentences for the female and the 
medical doctor, but was more lenient than other groups 
in sentencing the nondoctor. The importance of assessing 
public opinion in democratic societies cannot be over- 
stated. 

“Projet de prévention spécifique et criminologie sco- 
laire,” by Daniel Marineau (July 1971). The project was 
aimed at reeducation of advanced predelinquents in co- 
operation with the police, the school, the Department of 
Social Welfare of Montreal, and the probation services 
which deal with youth. The scholastic model had a mini- 
mum of structure, concern with natural environment in 
familiar surroundings, with positive authority figures, 
controlling contamination as much as possible, providing 
responsibility to the youth, and promoting moral re- 
education. A primary objective was to systematically 
select a group of advanced predelinquents through the 
police and problem students in school. There were 109 
identified in May 1970, with a proportion of one girl for 
three boys. The average age of the girls was 13.4 years 
and the boys 14 years. By March 1971, 66 students had 
been diagnosed as being in the final or terminal phase, 
while 43 students were still in the preparatory stage. 
Other objectives were to identify the means to control the 
behavior of these marginal individuals not only in school, 
but also in the family and the entire social environment, 
and to assist in the social adaption by reeducation and 
self-understanding. 

“Quelques faits sur le vol dans les grands magasins” 
a Montréal,” by André Normandeau (July 1971). Thefts 
from large stores in Montreal have become a serious 
problem. It has been estimated that stores in the United 
States and Canada lost about $3 million by theft in 1969. 
There were probably 100,000 persons arrested in Montreal 
stores in 1969. Insufficient preventive measures tend to 
encourage theft. 


“Aspects cliniques du vol a létalage,’ by Emerson 
Couyon (July 1971). Clinical observations of shoplifters 
have resulted in several hypotheses. First, shoplifters 
are suggestible, with the majority deciding to steal after 
they get into the store. Secondly, shoplifters show mani- 
festations of fetishness, sometimes stealing items that 
appear to be absurd. Thirdly, shoplifting may be equiv- 
alent to erotic satisfaction in disguised form. Fourthly, 
it is a form of affective compensation. Fifthly, it is a 
manifestation of depressive and self-destructive conduct. 
It is obvious that shoplifting is not always a “crime 
to be punished” but a deficiency to be treated. 

“Factors Affecting Psychiatric Referral of Juvenile 
Delinquents,” by Dr. P. Susan Stephenson (July 1971). 
A study of 40 juveniles charged with delinquency referred 
by their probation officers for psychiatric evaluation in- 
dicates that the probation officer’s personality, training, 
experience, his view of his role, and his expectations of 
the psychiatrist are all important in the referral process. 
Sex offenders, unmanageable children, recidivists, and 
others whose behavior indicates possible psychiatric dis- 
ability are most frequently referred. Reduction of ambiv- 
alence on the part of probation officers toward psychia- 
trists is necessary for the development of on-going 
constructive liaison and their more sophisticated use. 

“Police: Recherche et planification au Conseil de sé- 
curité publique de la Communauté urbaine de Montréal,” 
by Guy Tardif and Susan Arcand (July 1971). The 
Council of Public Security of the Urban Community of 
Montreal integrates totally or partially 26 police organi- 
zations in the Montreal area. The voluminous report of 
the Council was released in September 1970. Reaction 
has been mixed, with resistance to change a dominant 
factor. The content of considerable research effort can 
be implemented in police work by progressive political 
leaders and police administrators. 
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THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Mark S. RICHMOND 


The Spring-Summer 1970 and Autumn-Winter 1970 
editions of The Prison Journal were published simultane- 
ously with the editor’s note of apology for the delay. 
The first of these is a collection of five papers dealing 
with “The Rise and Fall of Eastern Penitentiary 1829- 
1970.” The second is a “symposium” of seven articles 
directed at the pros and cons of “Prevention Detention, 
Bail and the Alternatives.” 


“The Passing of Cherry Hill: Most Famous Prison 
in the World,” by Negley K. Teeters (Spring-Summer 
1970). In summarizing the 14l-year history of this 
ancient prison, Professor Teeters focuses sharply on the 
meaning of its existence in society’s continuing struggle 
to understand the criminal and to find more effective 
ways of dealing with him. Cherry Hill was the intended 
vehicle, and now the symbol, of one of the most unique 
experiments in penal treatment ever conceived. Professor 
Teeters’ brief summary and analysis provides a foot- 
note of correctional history too often misunderstood. 


“The Origin of the Pennsylvania System of Prison 
Discipline,” by Thorsten Sellin (Spring-Summer 1970). 
The second essay in the series traces the origin of the 
“penitentiary system” for felons back to 18th century 
England and the Act of 1779 which provided for solitary 
confinement at night and labor “of the hardest and most 
servile kind’ during the day. Even though Professor 
Sellin credits the European and British reformers with 
this alternative to the use of capital and corporal punish- 
ment and the indiscriminate mixing of sexes, ages, and 
types of offenders during detention, he feels the imple- 
mentation of the idea on such a “grand scale” at Eastern 
State Penitentiary fully justifies the title, “Pennsylvania 
System.” 


“Conceptions of Deviancy in Jacksonian America,’ by 
David J. Rothman (Spring-Summer 1970). Professor 
Rothman offers a step-by-step progression from the 
colonial belief in inherent sin and the necessity for cruel 
punishments to purge the sinner to the 18th century 
desire for clear and simple laws and humane and certain 
punishment and, finally, to the 19th century study of 
deviant behavior due to environmental inadequacies and 
the subsequent isolation of deviancy from the environ- 
ment—hence, the penitentiary setting. The author pre- 
sents an unusually clear picture, in a short space, of 
the way in which society has dealt with deviancy in 
America from the colonial period to the mid-1800’s. 

“An Account of Julia Moore, a Penitent Female, Who 
Died in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, in the 
Year 1843” (a narrative published in 1844 by the Female 
Prison Association of Friends in Philidelphia—current 
text provided by Professor Marvin E. Wolfgang) (Spring- 
Summer 1970). This incredible biography could have stood 
as a monument for all that was valuable in the “Penn- 
sylvania System.” Unfortunately, since that system had 
little to offer us except for historical purposes, Julia 
Moore’s incarceration (she died while in the fourth year 
of a 7-year sentence for robbery) and biography of that 
incarceration would seem to be of little value, except 
that it offers us a marvelous and rare glimpse into a 
system of “justice” that relied solely on guilt as the path 
to rehabilitation and “redemption.” And since that system, 
or parts of it, still seems to be with us, Julia Moore’s 
story would seem all the more valuable. 


“The Legacy of Cherry Hill,’ by Melvin S. Heller and 
Marvin E. Wolfgang (Spring-Summer 1970). The authors 
believe the present mass handling or correctional “treat- 
ment” method leads to the most serious problem in our 
institutions: the inability of prison administrators to 
protect those placed in their care from one another. They 
would like to bring us full circle, back to the “best” of 
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the Pennsylvania System: the inmate’s right to privacy; 
work opportunity and training; and community visits 
from well-screened volunteers. Although attempting to 
extract some good from an otherwise repudiated system 
may be open to debate, the authors offer a convincing 
argument for not completely turning our backs on all 
methods tried heretofore. There may be a few salvage- 
able principles here and there among the debris. 


Preventive Detention—What is the Issue?,” by Caleb 
Foote (Autumn-Winter 1970). Professor Foote, in the 
guest editorial, leads the opponents of any form of pre- 
ventive detention by making a strong attack not only 
on the idea of preventive detention but on its advocates 
as well. In order to appeal to the law-and-order groups 
and the prosecutors after “the largest number of con- 
victions with the minimum expenditure of official time 
and public money,” he believes we have simply substituted 
the word “dangerous”? for the word “poor.” Denying 
pretrial release to those unable to pay (money bail) is 
far less politically defendable than denying pretrial re- 
lease to those judged “dangerous” (preventive detention). 
And yet, he contends, the results will be exactly the same 
—discrimination against the poor, the black, and the 
dissenter. The label put on the package is irrelevant. 
Professor Foote’s attack is scathing, yet compelling. 


“Imprisonment by Judicial Hunch: The Case Against 
Pretrial Preventive Detention,” by Alan M. Dershowitz 
(Autumn-Winter 1970). Written after the D.C. Preventive 
Detention Bill was passed, this is a lucid and detailed 
argument against preventive detention based, chiefly, on 
the inability of human beings to predict the future with 
any degree of accuracy and the danger of applying pre- 
ventive detention to predictions of crimes of advocacy. 
He cites the obvious, “ it will always be more 
likely than not that a given detainee has been erroneously 
confined,” and the not so obvious, that the widespread 
practice of preventive detention may eliminate any in- 
centives to attempt reform in other areas such as speedier 
trials, more release supervision, increased penalties for 
crimes committed while out on bail, etc. He builds a 
strong case, developing particularly the “problems of 
prediction.” 

“Preventive Detention: The Position of the American 
Civil Liberties Union” (Senate testimony by Lawrence 
Speiser) (Autumn-Winter 1970). The ACLU position, put 
simply, is that no matter how many “procedural nice- 
ties” are included in a preventive detention program, it 
is a clear violation .of the eighth amendment to the 
Constitution and the courts may not resort to it even 
on the grounds of protecting the public safety. 


“Hypocrisy and Bail—The Policy Reasons for Preven- 
tive Detention,” by Frederick D. Hess (Autumn-Winter 
1970). This paper was written before the passage of the 
D.C. Bill and is a defense of that bill. Mr. Hess argues 
that before we can ever rid ourselves of the practice 
of money bail, we have to first establish a procedure to 
“hold” the dangerous defendant, i.e., preventive deten- 
tion. He presents the Administration’s case quite clearly 
—pointing out the hypocricy of using high money bail 
simply because the law forbids judges to consider any- 
thing other than probability of flight before trial. 

In addition, a model preventive detention program is 
presented (a draft prepared but never adopted by the 
ABA). Since many of the objections to the program 
center around the lack of procedural safeguards, the 
model provision provides for an abundance of these safe- 
guards, from limiting the circumstances under which 
preventive detention can be used and providing counsel, 
appeals, etc., to insuring that the trial jury is unaware 
of the defendant’s prior detention. 

“Bail and the Protection of Society,” by Peter C. Buffum 
(Autumn-Winter 1970). Mr. Buffum notes that in spite 
of all the attacks on money bail, it continues to exist 
because of the overwhelming need of society to protect 
itself. Therefore, since it appears some form of bail will 
be with us indefinitely, we should take the best features 
from current bail programs to provide a “safe” bail 
system which would include an effective organizational 
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superstructure, adequate supervision, sanctions. and re- 
wards. 

“The Bail Litigation Project at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School,’ by David Kairys (Autumn-Winter 
1970). Mr. Kairys offers a simple explanation of one 
“bail project” among many—and a fairly effective one 
at that. Even though the 50 law students involved could 
devote only their spare time to the project, 90 percent 
of their hearings resulted in pretrial release. It is still 
a dismal picture: At any given time, over 1,000 persons 
are incarcerated prior to trial in Philadelphia. However, 
Kairys’ enthusiasm for the project, conveyed in a very 
short space, is contagious. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Focus on the Future: Futurology for Correctional 
Education,” by Richard W. Cortright (Summer 1971). 
Mr. Cortright is assistant director of adult education 
services, National Education Association. 

It is refreshing to hear the song of correctional edu- 
cation sung for a change by a “layman.” Mr. Cortright 
is by no means a layman in the more traditional edu- 
‘cational circles, but I believe it is reasonable to so label 
him insofar as correctional education is concerned. 

He has taken a careful look, from the outside, at both 
the past and the present of prison schools, and now writes 
of things to come—or, at least, projects things which 
need to come about if we are to realize “a better system 
of correctional education in our land ; oe 

He enumerates and elaborates upon eight approaches: 
(1) Develop innovative programs which make a differ- 
ence; (2) Match teacher and learner for compatability; 
(3) Use volunteer aides; (4) Relate ABE (Adult Basic 
Education) with AHE (Adult High School Education) ; 
(5) Let the correctional educators say, ‘‘We, too, will 
be accountable”; (6) Improve the status of correctional 
educators; (7) Employ correctional educators in the pub- 
lic schools; and (8) Consider resigning from correctional 
education. 


“An Evaluation of Programmed Instruction in Mathe- 
matics in a Training School for Boys,’ by James L. Carroll 
and Michael J. Nittoli (Summer 1971). Both writers are 
involved in the operation of the Wilson School within 
the State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey. 

Here is another blow-by-blow description and evalu- 
ation of a “teaching machine” project. Much has been 
written on this subject in the past, and much more evalu- 
ating and publishing need be done. This piece is a further 
contribution to the literature. 


“Educating Prisoners for Competition in the Job Mar- 
ket,” by John C. Bernhartsen (Summer 1971). Mr. Bern- 
hartsen is a teacher at the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Many hold that the most serious problem faced by 
an institutional releasee is an economic one. It is theo- 
rized that recidivism can be reduced measureably if in- 
stitutional trainees can be provided meaningful “social 
education” immediately prior to their release, this social 
education to be closely integrated with the vocational 
training they have had. 

Mr. Bernhartsen is the originator, developer, and in- 
structor of the social education classes at his institution. 
In this article he gives a detailed report on the curricular 
content, the rationale for, and the conduct of his program. 
Administrators, teachers, vocational instructors, coun- 
selors, please take note! 

“Some Suggestions About Empathy,” by Marvin R. Mc- 
Millin (Summer 1971). Mr. McMillin is on the staff of 
the University of Florida. 

This brief piece is a reminder of the need for the 
correctional educator (and perhaps all others) to flavor 


their approach to their inmate students with humaneness. 
He calls it empathy and suggests ways and means of 
developing, or further developing, one’s empathy, pro- 
vided one possesses a genuine concern for others and a 
desire to improve one’s empathic skills. 


“The Correctional Library,” by J. Rhodes (Summer 1971). 
The author is librarian at the Collins Bay Penitentiary, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Rhodes’ paper is a succinct and highly readable 
report on the progress being made in the function of the 
correctional library. He describes advances which have 
been made over the past decade or two in his own library 
and explains how they came about. He also comments on 
the need for integrating the library in the total institu- 
tion program generally and in the education and recrea- 
tion programs specifically. 

He reiterates a principle—often heard but not too 
often heeded—that the institution administrator can con- 
tribute measureably to the success of the library, and 
consequently to the success of his total institution, by 
being seen showing his own personal interest in the 
library. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDRICK A. C. HOEFER 


The January 1971 issue contains the reports and prin- 
cipal addresses from the convention of the German Pro- 
bation Association in Augsburg, October 1970. First of 
all, the name of this society has been changed from 
“Bewahrungshilfe e.V.” to “Deutsche Bewahrungshilfe 
e.V.” (German Society for Probation Assistance). I be- 
lieve the change of the name was intended to stress 
the national character of the society which has become, 
more or less, an umbrella organization and now includes 
a number of regional and local member societies that 
are active in the correctional field and are concerned 
not only with probation and parole but also with juve- 
nile court work, prison social work, prison reform, aid 
to released prisoners, and so forth. 

Alfons Wahl, federal attorney in Karlsruhe, continues 
as president of the German Probation Association and 
presided at the October 1970 convention. Among the 
principal speakers were Josef Bauer, Secretary of State 
in the Bavarian Ministry of Justice, and Dr. Alfons 
Bayerl, Secretary of State in the Federal Ministry of 
Justice. Dr. Bayerl’s address discussed the principal in- 
novations of the criminal law amendments of 1969 and 
their effect on the treatment of offenders. Among other 
things, the new law provides for increased use of pro- 
bation and parole in the adult field and this requires 
increases in personnel and other changes in probation 
administration. Increased use of parole supervision by 
probation officers requires an increased liaison between 
probation officers and the social workers inside the cor- 
rectional institutions. 

There is an Association of German Probation Officers 
(one of the most important component organizations of 
the Probation Society) which also met on this occasion 
and passed several resolutions concerning an acute in- 
crease in the probation and parole caseload, brought 
about by the new legislation. This makes increases in 
personnel necessary as well as increases in salary to 
attract qualified personnel, more secretarial and technical 
help, and so forth. 

The April 1971 issue contains the reports and papers 
of a regional convention for lawyers, judges, prison 
administrators, and social workers which was held in 
Bad Boll in February 1971 and was sponsored by the 
(Lutheran) Evangelical Academy of the same town, in 
conjunction with a regional society for socialized criminal 
justice in Baden-Wiirttemberg. Walter Weiss, the re- 
cently retired chief justice of the Landgericht (district 
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court) in Karlsruhe, who is also the president of the 
regional society, gave the opening address. He mentioned 
an increase in crime which causes members of the general 
public to demand a tougher treatment of criminals (com- 
parable to the cries for “law and order” in the United 
States). Chief Justice Weiss points out the fallacy of 
such arguments. The general public, as well as lawyers 
and judges, he states in substance, still have to learn 
more about modern methods of treatment which do not 
represent undue leniency (as claimed by the opposition) 
but merelv an adavtation to the personality of the individ- 
ual offender and the circumstances of his crime. 


“New Methods in Correctional Treatment,” by Paul 
Nienhaus in Hannover, in the same issue, is an address 
by a prison official dealing with an experimental institu- 
tion in Hannover which tries to substitute treatment 
for mere custody. He does not indicate the number of 
prisoners but states that they are broken up into groups 
of 60 to 80 individuals, each consisting of three or four 
subgroups who live together. Each of the larger groups 
requires a group leader, a social worker, a teacher, and 
eight custodial officials, as well as a number of volunteer 
workers from the outside. The program includes intensive 
classroom instruction on an adult education level as well 
as elementary school subjects for those who need them; 
vocational training acceptable to outside labor unions; 
various contacts with the outside community; diversified 
recreational activities; and aftercare for released pris- 
oners. 


“Society’s Responsibility for the Offender,’ by Dr. 
Rudolf Schieler, Minister of Justice, Stuttgart, is an ad- 
dress dealing particularly with aid and guidance for re- 
leased prisoners, employment problems, aid in finding 
living quarters, and so forth. This speaker also stressed 
the need for greater cooperation by the general public 
in any and all efforts for rehabilitation. 

“Justice and Self-Righteousness,” by Dr. Kurt Naumann, 
Bad Boll, treats the same subject from the standpoint 
of a Protestant clergyman. He makes a strong plea against 
the pharisaic attitude of the average person where crimi- 
nal behavior is concerned, and calls for a Christian 
philosophy in dealing with those who are fellow human 
beings in need of help. 

(Reviewer's Note: It is interesting tha} a number of re- 
cent writers and speakers in this area have complained of 
lack of cooperation from the general public in Germany 
toward probation, parole, and other modern methods of 
treatment. Evidently there is a problem of “community 
relations” similar to that experienced in the United 
States.) 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 
Child Welfare 
(France) 
Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


The March 1971 issue of Sauvegarde de l’Enfance is 
devoted to a discussion of prostitution. 

In an article entitled “The decrees of 1960,” M. 
Bernard Chenot, Vice President of the French Council 
of State, discusses the legal background. The two de- 
crees of November 25, 1960, dealing with prostitution 
and procurement are based on a law of July 30, 1960, 
which authorized the government to take the necessary 
steps to combat certain social scourges. The decrees also 
refer to a convention adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in 1949, “for the repression of 
the commerce in human beings and of the exploitation 
of prostitution.” 

It has to be pointed out that, in France, a law of April 
1946 abolished bordellos and the registration of prosti- 
tutes. Instead, a sanitary and social file of prostitutes 
was created. Since the names of those who had been 
registered appear immediately in the new file, and the 
names of those who were arrested for soliciting either 
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because they were recidivists or because they were ill 
were added, the end of registration was not entirely 
effective. The new decree concerning prostitution places 
the emphasis on the fight against contagious diseases, 
regarding any agent of contamination, the prostitute or 
her customer. The physician who treats venereal disease 
has the duty to report his patient. Medical examination 
and treatment are obligatory. Persons who are in danger 
of becoming prostitutes are to be assisted by public 
authorities. Minors who become prostitutes have to re- 
ceive educational help. 

As far as procurers are concerned, the decree gives 
the court the power to deal with all manifestations of 
procurement. Businesses operated by procurers which are 
open to the public may be closed. The court may deprive 
a procurer of his driver’s license, his passport, or simi- 
lar documents. 

M. Marcel Sacotte, a councillor at a court of appeal, 
discusses the factual aspects of the prostitution of minors. 

After several years of observation, it has become 
evident that the number of professional prostitutes has 
considerably decreased, lately. In 1946, there were 6,300 
women in Paris registered as prostitutes, 1,800 of whom 
were active in bordellos. At the time of the decrees of 
November 26, 1960, 5,000 to 6,000 were subjected to 
regular medical examinations. According to a police re- 
port, in June 1970 about 2,000 women plied their trade 
as prostitutes in Paris. This decrease has been ascribed 
to an improvement of the economic situation; there is 
now very little “prostitution of misery.” Furthermore, 
sexual freedom as it has developed in recent years makes 
it possible for men to find sexual satisfaction in inter- 
course with women who, earlier, were inaccessible to them. 

As far as minor prostitutes are concerned, the condi- 
tions described above apparently have not led to a de- 
crease in numbers. Accurate statistics are missing but 
the number of 300 minor prostitutes given by public and 
private agencies is disquieting enough, particularly in 
view of the efforts to help these young women. 

There has been, in recent years, an increase of non- 
professional prostitution, corresponding to the decrease 
of that carried out by professionals. There are no figures, 
however, and it is not possible to state accurately how 
much more nonprofessional prostitution there is now 
than before. It would seem that there is, at present, more 
prostitution of this kind among members of economically 
better situated and better classes and among persons 
of a superior educational level. These prostitutes are 
not so conspicuous as the professionals. They do not 
walk the streets and do not frequent restaurants and 
other public places but carry on their activities among 
neighbors, friends, and acquaintances. It is, however, 
wrong to assume that the average middle class housewife 
engages to any extent in prostitution. 

Young persons are frequently led into prostitution by 
the wish to buy things which through an intensive pro- 
cess of advertising appear particularly desirable. 

Gangs with membership of both sexes often engage 
in sexual promiscuity. This may result in prostitution. 
There is also an occupational hazard for young girls 
who dream of becoming stars of screen or stage, or 
models, cover girls, or airline hostesses. There is keen 
competition in these fields, with long periods of unem- 
ployment during which the girls not only have to subsist 
but to preserve an appearance. 

The most important and for our times most typical 
aspect of prostitution of minors results from juvenile 
vagrancy. In recent years, the number of young people 
who had run away from home has increased considerably. 
In the area of Paris, 3,046 runaways were counted by 
the police in 1957. In 1968, there were 9,739. In addition 
to these, there are young people whose number it is im- 
possible to estimate, who are keeping contact with their 
families for food, shelter, and even pocket money but 


live in a stage of semivagrancy, avoiding regular work 
and spending their time on the streets, in bars and at 
fairs. These young people, as a rule, get together in 
groups and engage in delinquent activities, theft, par- 
ticularly car theft, assaults, burglaries, and destruction 
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of property. There is finally a third group, somewhat 
older and of higher social status who reject normal 
social standards and decide to lead a particular intel- 
lectual or artistic existence without working regularly— 
beatniks and hippies. All these groups are confronted with 
the problem of providing for the necessities of life. 
Though they accept “clochardization” (bumming), there 
is an indispensable minimum of food and shelter. Prosti- 
tution is frequently used by boys as well as girls to pro- 
vide this minimum. Finally, the use of drugs has begun 
to spread in France, and persons addicted to it often 
engage in prostitution in order to obtain the money 
necessary for drugs. 

Statistics are unreliable. In 1969, 40 to 50 girls per 
month were admitted at the reception of the Paris police, 
but these were professionals. In 1967, 9,055 young run- 
aways and vagrants were registered by the police. At 
the same time, there were 6,155 minor delinquents or 
“endangered” persons, 1,545 girls among them. But no- 
body knows how many of them were prostitutes. 

Efforts at prevention and rehabilitation so far have 
been insufficient. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Training Police Sergeants in Early Signs of Emotional 
Upset,” by Robert J. Sokol and Martin Reiser (Mental 
Hygiene, Volume 55, No. 3, 1971). The authors, respec- 
tively the senior psychiatric consultant to law enforce- 
ment agencies in the Los Angeles County Department 
of Mental Health and the department psychologist for 
the Los Angeles Police Department, contend that police- 
men who work under conditions of unusual stress would 
be at least as vulnerable to debilitating emotional con- 
flicts as the so-called normal population where the inci- 
dence of such “breakdowns” is about 23 percent. The 
direction of this project was to broaden awareness, 
understanding, and sensitivity to emotional problems in 
policemen. 

The primary focus was to train police sergeants in 
the early detection of emotional upset and to teach them 
counseling techniques. A 12-hour training course was 
designed which had the following 3-hour segments: (1) 
emotional development, stress, and personality; (2) early 
warning signs of emotional upsets; (3) crisis interven- 
tion techniques; (4) referral criteria, counseling limits, 
referral resources, and consultation opportunities. Evalu- 
ation, which was done through attitude scales and ratings, 
covered: (a) before and after measures of trainee’s 
knowledge and attitudes; (b) effectiveness of the training 
process; (c) an overall evaluation of the total program. 

Feedback at 6 months (in an interim report) indicated 
an 81 percent overall rating of the training sessions as 
excellent or very good and that more than two-thirds 
of the trainees report an attitude change. While agreeing 
that this type of training should be encouraged, this 
reviewer wonders why the assessment of training effec- 
tiveness was not related to whether a greater number of 
policemen were recognized as showing the early warning 
signs of emotional upset; or, shouldn’t there have been 
some evaluation of the effectiveness of the sergeants’ 
counseling with those individuals who displayed signs of 
emotional upset? 

“The Role of Law Enforcement in the Helping System,” 
by Morton Bard (Community Mental Health Journal, Vol- 
ume 7, No. 2, 1971). The main thrust of Dr. Bard’s ‘study 
(he is a professor of psychology at the City University 
of New York) is that law enforcement must be acknowl- 
edged as a participating profession in the helping system. 

a the police of every community have 
been functioning as social and mental health agencies 
by virtue of their order-maintenance function. In- 
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stantly available 24 hours of each day (unlike other 
helpers, who operate between the hours of nine and 
five and not on weekends), they come when called 
(eliminating the frustrating delays of waiting lists 
and return visits) and they do something [sic] unlike 
the typical verbal abstractions of the usual planned 
intervention) .” 


Eighteen police officers, selected from among 45 volun- 
teers, were given a month of full-time, intensive training 
and then established as the Family Crisis Intervention 
Unit. For the next 2 years members of this unit were 
dispatched on all complaints that could be predetermined 
as involving “family disturbance.” Despite the hazardous 
aspects of this type of intervention—in 1963, 22 percent 
of all police killings occurred while intervening in dis- 
turbances such as family disputes—no injury was sus- 
tained by any member of the unit; three patrolmen, not 
trained in family crisis intervention sustained injury 
while responding to incidents which turned out to be 
family disturbances. 

The author elaborates on the significance that this 
type of cooperation between law enforcement and a 
university may have not only on police work, but also 
on how police organizations may be structured. Further, 
he points out how mental health personnel typically 
move in “safe” social subsystems, e.g., educational insti- 
tutions and hospitals. While this point has less validity 
for the majority of readers of FEDERAL PROBATION, it 
does suggest that some of our colleagues, for whatever 
reason, avoid getting out where the action is! 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Criminal Law and Criminology: Colleagueship or Con- 
flict?,” by Timothy B. Walker (The University of Toledo 
Law Review, Volume 1970, No. 1). The author, a University 
of Toledo College of Law visiting associate professor, 
offers that in recent years many scholars of law 
and the behavioral sciences have addressed the ques- 
tion of how criminology and criminal law can aid 
one another in the study of crime. He _ suggests 
that the attempt to integrate these two disciplines 
has been met with approval, at least, in principle, but 
upon deeper investigation into the theoretical orienta- 
tions of each, a number of serious problems have been 
uncovered in terms of how the study of crime should 
proceed. As the reader might suspect, the most basic of 
these difficulties involves the definition of crime and 
whether such a definition should be determined by the 
rules of the criminal law or whether it should be sought 
in psychological or sociological behavior patterns of those 
who engage in deviant or antisocial conduct and hence 
are called criminals. 

Professor Walker proceeds to examine various criminal 
law concepts, including the relationship of the act of the 
defendant to criminal intent, and concedes there exists 
some similarity to the criminological concept of causation. 
A significant breach occurs, however, when the criminal 
law embraces the notion that man is a rational being 
and has the ability to choose between criminal and non- 
criminal behavior. In this respect, criminologists turn 
to the criminal law’s defense of insanity to point out 
that the law has recognized that there are some indi- 
viduals who are incapable of exercising free will and 
thus are not responsible for their otherwise criminal acts. 
Insanity defense is thus seen as an open door to the 
reevaluation of the criminal law’s emphasis upon free 
will. 

While the author recognizes that “ there are 
some facts which are not totally definable by words or 
theories »’ he denies that crime is not sus- 
ceptible to explanation. As such, he offers that the con- 
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cept of the criminal law can be understood as attempts 
on the part of the state to recognize and protect certain 
attitudes and desires of individuals toward conduct which 
may or may not affect them. Criminology, on the other 
hand, in its present form, endeavors to explain why 
such conduct occurs. Obviously, a fusion of the efforts 
of the disciples of both must in the long run contribute 
toward the administration of a more rational system 
of criminal justice. 


“Federal Court Intervention in State Prison Internal 
Disciplinary Hearings to Guarantee Fourteenth Amend- 
ment Procedural Due Process” (Comments, Wayne Law 
Review, Volume 17, No. 3, 1971). The thrust of this 
article is essentially that it is “patently absurd” 
to demand adherence to due process of law at the 
adjudicatory and sentencing stages of an _ accused’s 
disposition and then to allow prison administrators 
unquestioned discretion in internal disciplinary hear- 
ings. The author sees a need for the establishment 
of prison disciplinary hearing procedures which will 
guarantee Fourteenth Amendment due process to the 
state prison inmate throughout his term of imprison- 
ment and where these are not assured, there should be 
federal court intervention and even perhaps legal action 
against individual prison administrators under the pro- 
visions of various civil rights statutes. 

Rather grudgingly, it seems, the author acknowledges 
that several states have begun to promulgate procedural 
rules for prison disciplinary hearings but he stops short 
of demanding there be “a replica of trial procedure.” 
Then, almost completely reversing his direction, he urges 
the right of an accused inmate to counsel as being 
fundamental along with a notice of charges and a right 
of cross examination, confrontation, and presentation of 
favorable evidence being of equal importance. All of 
which might then be considered by a disciplinary com- 
mittee whose impartiality would be assured by its makeup 
of a nonvoting chairman representing the chief executive 
of the prison and voting members appointed by him 
consisting of a representative of the treatment staff, a 
member of the custodial staff who is not familiar with 
the alleged misconduct, and an institutional physician. 

While, doubtlessly, disciplinary hearing procedures in 
some prison systems are in need of upgrading, much of 
what is advocated here is already in existence in a great 
many others. But the author goes too far. For despite 
his disavowal of “a replica of trial,” this reviewer can 
see nothing short of just that developing and before long 
the whole prison administration is engaged in litigation 
and the Federal Court System has abandoned its long- 
standing doctrine of nonintervention in state prison 
matters—all of which should be enough to cause the 
professional correctional worker to wonder whatever 
happened to the concept of rehabilitation. 


“Criminal Law and Population Control,” by Kent 
Greenawalt (Vanderbilt Law Review, Volume 24, No. 3, 
1971). This article is based upon a paper prepared for the 
Criminal Law Roundtable held at the December 1970 
meeting of the Association of American Law Schools. 
The author is a professor of law at Columbia University. 

Professor Greenawalt attempts to apply some of the 
generally accepted insights about legal rules for con- 
trolling population. He predicates his discussion upon 
the proposition that compulsory legal rules generally 
should be applied only if nonlegal techniques, such as 
education or noncompulsory legal measures perhaps as 
tax incentives, are insufficient to produce the desired 
social end. In any event, the end must be important 
enough to outweigh both the misery that compulsory 
measures may inflict and the substantial social cost of 
enforcing them. 

Consideration is given to the effect of existing criminal 
prohibitions on population control, including such grim 
topics as suicide, mercy killing, and infanticide. Aber- 
rant sexual behavior, contraceptives, sterilization, and 
abortion are also touched upon. 

The author concludes by offering alternatives to com- 
pulsory measures of birth control, but even then con- 
cedes that at some future time compulsory birth control 


in this country may become necessary in order to deal 
with a severe population problem. He avers that methods 
that now seem “morally and politically’? unacceptable 
may then well move within the range of practical choice. 


“Welfare Home Visits: Child versus Parent,” by Nanette 
Dembitz (American Bar Association Journal, September 
1971). While the Fourth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States states clearly that, “The right of 
the people to be secure in their . . . houses ... 
against unreasonable searches . shall not be vio- 
lated,” the Supreme Court of the United States found 
no such violation in a New York State requirement that 
a welfare mother permit home visits by a welfare worker. 
The decision rendered in the case of Wyman v. James 
is analyzed here by a judge of the Family Court of the 
State of New York in a brief but especially well-written 
article. 

The novel element of the question as pointed out by 
Judge Dembitz is a recognition by a majority of the 
Supreme Court that a child on whose behalf the welfare 
grant is being made has an interest in the home visit 
that is separate from the mother’s. The principle is not 
at all inconsistent with other propositions defining in- 
terests and rights between parent and child and, as 
Judge Dembitz points out, “Indeed, once the separateness 
of the child’s interest is recognized, the home visit might 
well be upheld on a theory of the child’s implicit consent 
to the visit that is in part to promote his welfare.” 

This reviewer found the author’s analysis to be perti- 
nent and concise and recommends its reading to others 
whose pursuits as representatives of governmental func- 
tions demand their observations of the homes of some 
citizens. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Territoriality and Homosexuality in a Male Prison Pop- 
ulation,” by Loren H. Roth, M.D. (April 1971). Studies 
of animal behavior have suggested that aggressive be- 
haviors serve a primarily adaptive function, and promote 
the survival of the species. The tendency of an animal 
to defend a space which it habitually occupies has been 
termed territorial behavior. Some human behavior has 
also been attributed to territorial demands. 

In this brief paper the author presents the results of 
an interesting study of the implications for territoriality 
in the behavior of homosexuals in a male prison popula- 
tion. The study, which was conducted at the Federal 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, undertook to 
determine the distribution of homosexual inmates within 
the prison compound, whether aggressive homosexuals 
might be expected to define their own “territories,” and, 
if so, the mechanisms whereby such territories are estab- 
lished. 

As might be expected, the study revealed that most 
homosexuals end up living in cell blocks. It was concluded 
that this came about largely as a result of the homo- 
sexual’s preference for living in a more private area. 
The most interesting finding in the study was that while 
a given cell block might include among its inhabitants 
several known homosexuals, in only one instance in the 
entire penitentiary was there more than one aggressive 
or predatory homosexual on the block. 

However this arrangement may come about, the author 
sees it as useful in that it reduces the probability of 
violent competition between aggressive homosexuals as 
well as the likelihood that homosexual triangles will 
develop. Thus, in the institution in this study, the number 
of incidents which could be attributed to conflict between 
aggressive homosexuals was quite small. 

“Clarification of the Psychiatrist’s Dilemma While in 
Military Service,” by Norman I. Barr, M.D., and Leonard M. 
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Zunin, M.D. (July 1971). This interesting brief communica- 
tion is reviewed because it has implications for prison 
psychiatrists as well as perhaps for psychiatrists prac- 
ticing in other institutional settings. 

The authors begin by pointing out that the term “mili- 
tary psychiatry” mistakenly implies that it deals with 
unique problems which can be differentiated from those 
found in civilian psychiatry. The authors point out that 
military psychiatric patients exhibit the same kinds of 
symptoms as their civilian counterparts. However, the 
authors go on to point out that the practice of psychiatry 
in the military is different from that in civilian life to 
the extent that there are differences in responsibility 
as well as in treatment goals. Thus, the authors conclude 
that the psychiatric military officer’s primary allegiance 
is to the military service rather than to the patient. In 
their military practice they also observed difficulty in 
maintaining patient-psychiatrist confidentiality, distor- 
tions in transference relationships, adverse effects on 
symptomatology by limited treatment goals, an increased 
tendency of the military patient to employ conscious 
manipulation for greater secondary gains, and heightened 
conflicts on the part of the psychiatrist himself in re- 
sponse to some of these problems. 

The authors offered little in the way of solutions to 
these critical dilemmas. Perhaps a concerted effort on 
the part of the many institutional psychiatrists who 
share these problems could lead to the development of 
some solutions. To this reviewer, it appears that the 
future of correctional psychiatry might be greatly ad- 
vanced by the resolution of some of these issues. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Opening the Gates to New Prison Reform,” by Michael 
Rougier (Life, August 13, 1971). California’s Department 
of Corrections has developed a family visiting plan at 
two maximum security prisons and at a rehabilitation 
center. Inmates who have earned parole consideration 
and who have at least 6 months of good behavior may 
have the privilege of conjugal visits in a furnished 
bungalow outside the prison fence. For 3 days the in- 
mate may lead a relatively normal life with his wife 
and children, cooking out-of-doors, playing in the yard, 
and maintaining family ties. 

By way of contrast to this liberal visiting program 
in California the article pictures the more restrictive 
program at New York’s Green Haven Prison where 
hand-holding and conversing through a wire screen com- 
prise togetherness. 

“Ventura’s 210 Foster Daddies,” by Ted J. Rakstis (The 
Lion, August 1971). The Ventura, California, Lions Club, 
is providing foster home placement for youngsters who 
otherwise might have to be placed in juvenile institutions. 
Officially known as the Cottage Home Project, this is 
probably the only program of its type supported by any 
American service organization. The Lion’s home differs 
from the typical foster home situation in that the pri- 
mary goal is to keep children from one family together 
and to stay with one family as long as possible, hopefully 
through high school. 

Inspired by the success of the Lion’s foster home pro- 
ject, two similar programs have been started with sponsor- 
ship from various community agencies. 

“An Attica Graduate Tells His Story,” by William R. 
Coons (The New York Times Magazine, October 10, 1971). 
The author, a former teacher of English on the college 
level, served a sentence at Attica for drug possession 
and relates his observation of prison life and the climate 
that existed prior to the September riot. He lists two 
basic complaints by prisoners: one, the monotony of prison 
routine, and two, the numerous ways one is made to feel 
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he is finished as a man. All grievances, according to the 
Attica graduate, develop from these factors and they 
contribute to the oppressive prison climate which pre- 
ceded the big “crunch” in September. 

Recognizing that militant leaders triggered the Attica 
riot, the author insists that the institution creates the 
conditions which frustrate everyone, including those who 
were not members of the militant groups. He blames the 
indifference of public officials and the lack of public in- 
terest and concern. He believes that prisoners do not 
want to be pampered but want to preserve their man- 
hood. He cites the motivation toward self-improvement 
illustrated by those taking the Dale Carnegie course and 
taking great pride in their 3-minute address to fellow 
inmates. But in all of his appraisal of prison life he 
fails to propose any specific concrete improvements or 
changes designed to break the monotony or preserve man- 
hood. Perhaps the overabundance of regulations and re- 
strictions and the need for more humane treatment are 
his principal observations. 

Finally, the author warns his readers that unless we 
believe his assessment of prison problems the next riot 
will be even more tragic. 


“The Saturday Night Special and Other Hardware,” 
by Robert Sherrill (The New York Times Magazine, 
October 10, 1971). This article analyzes the gun control 
problem in the United States and in so doing places 
much emphasis on the formidable role of gun lobbyists 
on publicity seeking politicians and on the ineffectualness 
of federal and state legislation in curbing the gun 
traffic. New York State’s Sullivan Law, controlling sale 
and possession of guns, is circumvented by imports from 
states with little or no restriction on the purchasing 
or possessing of such weapons. 

New York City’s Police Commissioner attributes lax- 
ness in the prosecution of gun laws and permissiveness 
in the sentencing of those prosecuted to listening “to 
the gun nuts.” 

The latest target of those favoring gun control is the 
“Saturday Night Special,” a cheap gun costing as little 
as $1 to make and usually selling for $5 to $15. But 
many recognize that the “Saturday Night Special” is 
only one aspect of the gun problem and that national 
action against all handguns is necessary. Many such 
bills have been introduced to extend the provisions of 
the Gun Control Act of 1968, but Congressmen seem 
reluctant to push such legislation in the face of powerful 
lobbyists and with the apparent conviction that more 
stringent gun control does not have the support of the 
nice people of America, of the present Administration, 
or of the police. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Social Maturity, Training, Experience and Recidivism 
Amongst Borstal Boys,’ by A.P. Sealy and Charlotte 
Banks, Ph.D. (July 1971). This article by Mr. Sealy, who 
is lecturer in psychology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, and Dr. Banks of the Home 
Office Research Unit. describes a study of 200 borstal 
boys who were randomly selected from the intake of 
various classifying centers throughout the southeast 
of England. These boys were interviewed intensively 
and new convictions within 1 year after release were 
studied. The study attempted to test the validity and 
applicability to borstal training of the theory of Inter- 
personal Maturity developed by Sullivan, Grant, and 
Grant. The methods of assessment based on this theory 
have been applied with some success to the treatment of 
United States Navy offenders. As many readers are 
aware, the Grants were concerned with the retraining 
of the U.S. Navy offenders, most of whom had been con- 
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victed of absence without leave and had social back- 
grounds and records of civil offenses similar to those of 
civil delinquents of comparable ages. This paper discusses 
the theory in the measurement of Social Maturity and 
presents material relevant to the evaluation of the theory 
as it relates to penal training in the United Kingdom. 
The authors found that a low reconviction rate within 
a year after release was directly associated with a high 
level of maturity and that boys of low maturity tended 
to do better at open rather than at closed borstals. How- 
ever, this aspect of the institution made no appreciable 
difference to the reconviction rates of what was con- 
sidered to be more mature boys. 

The report is interesting. However, the results cited 
by the authors are only tentative since the followup 
period is for only 1 year. Some other problems encountered 
were that the number of boys at each borstal was 
relatively small and the method of classifying the bor- 
stals was somewhat unrefined. The authors conclude the 
paper with the statement that a good deal of research on 
a large scale would be needed before any definite con- 
clusions could be reached. 


“The Art of Refusal,” by Richard Meyer, Consultant 
Psychiatrist, Marlborough Day Hospital, London, and Visit- 
ing Psychotherapist, H.M. Prison, Holloway, London (July 


1971). In this paper the major psychological themes of 
rejection and refusal are examined as related to what 
the author describes as the permissive attitude in today’s 
society. Dr. Meyer gives us a brief historical perspective 
of the development of the attitude of permissiveness as 
it relates to various disciplines, such as education, psycho- 
therapy, mental health, and penal administration. He 
believes that during this century, primarily in the West- 
ern countries, permissive attitudes have increased in 
child rearing, education, and psychotherapy and also in 
the development of hospitals and prisons. He describes 
the manner in which refusal or rejection is handled, 
and states that it can be either harmful or therapeutic. 
The use of anger in treatment is also discussed in the 
article and examples of both artistic and helpful refusal 
are given. 

A number of examples of what Dr. Meyer considers 
constructive refusal and rejection are presented to the 
reader. Throughout the article the reader receives a 
greater appreciation and understanding of the dynamics 
in this subject. Obviously more knowledge of this kind 
is necessary for the person engaged in decision-making 
roles and the consequences of their particular handling 
of certain situations. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Adjunct Professor, Center for the Administration of Justice, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


Guide for Jail Officers and Jail Administrators 


The Jail: Its Operation and Management. 
Edited by Nick Pappas. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Bureau of Prisons, 1971. Pp. 224. 


The field of corrections is in a transition period. In- 
creasingly, correctional services are being re-oriented to 
the community. The jail has emerged as a_ significant 
agency in the criminal justice system; the focal point 
of corrections is the local jail. 

Historically, the jail is the oldest American institution 
for the detention of persons awaiting trial or committed 
for short periods for minor violations of the law. Yet, 
generally, throughout the country, the jail has the lowest 
priority in terms of citizen interest and budgetary support. 
For the most part, jails are in deplorable conditions and 
operate with insufficient and untrained staff. Traditional 
detention practices have not prevented or reduced the 
incidence of crime because rehabilitative services are 
nonexistent and jails are human warehouses where idleness 
prevails. 

This book was published by the United States Bureau 
of Prisons in cooperation with the University of Wis- 
consin and funded by a Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration grant. Twenty-nine knowledgeable persons 
in corrections, jail administration, medicine, and mental 
health conkvied to its contents. It was edited by Nick 
Pappas, jail training coordinator for the United States 
Bureau of Prisons. 

The authors spell out all aspects of jail administration. 
“Throughout the book every attempt has been made to 
use examples, pictures, illustrations, and case studies 
that are relevant to the work experience” of jail ad- 
ministrators and jail officers. 

The introductory chapter, entitled “Correctional History 
and Philosophy,” discusses the changing role of the jail 
and the trend toward community-based corrections. 


Chapter two describes ‘Security Procedures” essential 
to achieve the basic goals of the iail and to successfully 
implement the correctional role. This is not attained by 
mechanical performance of security measures. The authors 
emphasize the need for qualified staff and for each officer 
to coordinate his work with that of other jail personnel. 

In chapter three, “Jail Climate: The Setting for Pris- 
oners Supervision and Discipline,” the authors point out 
the physical and psvchological experiences of prisoners 
in the jail, their adjustment problems, and the staff’s role 
in determining the jail atmosphere. Factors contributing 
to a correct jail climate—cleanliness, ventilation, good 
lighting, rules, regulations, food, medical services, and 
programs—are reviewed. 

A basie responsibility of any jail is the safekeeping and 
welfare of all prisoners. This requires constant super- 
vision by jail personnel. Chapter four, “‘Supervision of 
Prisoners,” dwells on the objectives and techniques of 
supervision, staff-prisoner relations, supervision of pris- 
oner activities, and special supervisory situations. Em- 
phasis is placed on the jailer’s training and desire to 
develop good supervisory skills to effectively interact 
with the prisoners and gain their cooperation. 

Several elements necessary for “Discipline” in the jail 
are outlined in chapter five. The jail officer can most 
effectively teach discipline by exercising self-control when 
interacting with the prisoners. Informal and formal dis- 
ciplinary methods and guidelines to control problem pris- 
oners are presented. 

The care of “Special Prisoners”—aleoholics, drug 
addicts, sex offenders, depressed prisoners, diabetics, 
epileptics, and injured prisoners—is discussed in chapter 
six. The authors stress training, appropriate staff at- 
titudes, proper use of restraints, adequate medical care, 
and guidelines to deal correctly with special prisoners. 

Chapter seven presents some of the fundamental con- 
cepts of “Jail Administration” to meet the changing needs 
of the jail. The administrator must have a basic under- 
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standing of the objectives and procedures of the opera- 
tional units and the services provided to exercise effective 
control of his jail. General problems of jail administration 
as well as the responsibilities and functions of the ad- 
ministrator including his role in budgeting and program 
planning, personnel management, administration of opera- 
tions and support services are discussed. 

Currently, emphasis is on the correctional role of the 
jail. Chapter eight outlines “Jail and Community Cor- 
ections Programs,” such as work release, education, 
counseling, and the treatment of alcoholics. Program 
planning and the use of community resources and vol- 
unteers are reviewed. 

Planning for new or renovated facilities must consider 
potenial alternatives to detention and both present and 
future program needs. The “Jail Planning” chapter 
describes the systematic approach to jail construction 
which includes the role of the administrator, planning 
variables and strategies, use of consultants, community 
support, and collaborative programming. 

The courts have intervened to protect the civil rights 
of prisoners and have rendered many decisions pertaining 
to jail administration. Chapter 10, entitled “Legal Prob- 
lems in Jail Administration,” explains the legal respon- 
sibilities of the administrator for the rights and needs of 
the prisoners. 

Community corrections requires increased community 
involvement and resources. The final chapter discusses 
community relations and outlines the administrator’s 
role in promoting interaction between the jail and the 
community. Public support is essential to develop work 
release and other treatment programs on the local level. 

This volume meets a great need for all jail admin- 
istrators and personnel. It is must reading for all persons 
in the criminal justice system. This reviewer also recom- 
mends its careful study by all local public officials re- 
sponsible for the jail’s budgetary support and lay persons 
concerned with the conditions of their jails. It is a valuable 
and timely contribution to the literature in the field of 
corrections. 


Springfield, Ill. ANTHONY S. KUHARICH 


What Price Justice for Juveniles? 


Delinquency and Social Policy. Edited by Paul 
Lerman. New York: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 
1970. Pp. 481. $13.50. 


Historically, the year 1967 may well prove to be the 
beginning of a second reformation for our Nation’s con- 
temporary juvenile justice system. After nearly three- 
quarters of a century of operating under the doctrine of 
parens patriae, the juvenile court as a_ representative 
product of the first reformation had to be reminded in 
May of 1967 by the United States Supreme Court that 
in its zeal to protect and treat juveniles accused of de- 
viant behavior, it had neglected to provide them with some 
of the basic constitutional safeguards that we have so 
fervently demanded for ourselves as adults. Around this 
same time (in February 1967 and later during the year), 
the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, in its report on the Challenge 
of Crime in a Free Society, took appropriate note of the 
fact that certain shortcomings and inequities plagued the 
entire spectrum of the juvenile justice system. The extent 
to which these events have contributed to reform is yet 
to be assessed. 

Now in this same vein, Dr. Lerman, as editor of 
Delinquency and Social Policy, may well have added to the 
climate of change by using his extensive knowledge and 
understanding of delinquency and youth crime, and the 
inner workings of the juvenile justice system, to bring 
together a series of profound articles on social policy 
issues as related to deviant behavior. These readings by a 
group of eminent authorities tend to postulate Dr. 
Lerman’s central theme, “that the way in which society 
responds to deviant activities is part of the delinquency 
problem.” 


This volume encompasses 42 selections grouped into 
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six major areas of study, vis-a-vis: The Meaning and 
Scope of Delinquency; The Police; The Juvenile Court; 
Corrections; Community Responses to Youthful Mis- 
behavior; and Social Planning and the Prevention and 
Control of Delinquency. Two of the readings are by the 
editor himself, i.e., “Beyond Gault: Injustice and the 
Child” and “Evaluative Studies of Institutions for Delin- 
quents.” Although one might legitimately debate the 
rationale for selection of certain of the readings over 
some others for inclusion in the text, it is doubtful any 
controversy would ensue over the question of the book’s 
usefulness. 

Lerman deserves credit for his efforts in this book to 
deal with the role and importance of policy issues in 
relation to the delinquency problem, in preference to 
discussing the traditional approaches dealing with theories 
of causation and methods of treatment. As he so aptly 
states, the former are usually treated outside academe 
as a matter of less importance than the latter and the 
rewards for tackling priority considerations are more 
substantial. Yet, if we are to ever successfully deal with 
the problems of juvenile delinquency and youth crime, it 
will require more than theorizing about causation, more 
than attempts at manipulation of offender attitudes and 
habits or even the restructuring of many of our socialized 
institutions and services. It will require major changes in 
the way we as adults, individually and collectivelv. think 
about and view these phenomena; but even more impor- 
tantly, how we act and react toward youth and their 
shortcomings. For it is the latter which plays the major 
role in the formulation of social policy and as Lerman 
states it, “is part of the delinquency problem.” 

This book has a lot to offer; it should be required 
reading for the development of any well-rounded student 
in training at either the undergraduate or graduate level, 
whose interests are directed toward service in or to the 
juvenile justice system. There is also a critical need for 
the police, prosecutors, lawyers, judges, probation, 
institution, and parole people as official agency represent- 
atives to look at the juvenile justice system as presently 
created and operated through the eyes of other authorities. 
By viewing actions and decisions through this medium 
as the reading of Delinquency and Social Policy permits, 
it should broaden our own perceptions and contribute to 
a more enlightened and constructive decision-making 
process as well. While a few of the selections could be a 
slight bit too technical for the average layman, there 
nevertheless is sufficient material present in other readings 
to whet their appetites and make them better informed. In 
the long run this could benefit society as a whole, since 
an informed citizenry is more capable of aiding in the 
making of enlightened public policy. 


Trenton, N.J. FrED D. FANT 


Probation in England and Wales 


The Probation and After Care Service, Third 
Edition. Edited by Joan King. Toronto: Butter- 
worths, 1969. Pp. 310. $5.25. 


Before reading this latest book on the probation and 
aftercare service in England and Wales, I read, again, 
the original book by Joan King, which was published in 
1958. Although this new volume is described as the third 
edition, it should be seen to be either the second or about 
a quite different subject. Of course, some sections remain 
identifiable, but the whole format has rightly been changed. 
The first book traced influences “which make the service 
what it is.” No such certainty exists now, and this volume 
is prefaced by warning words about the hazard of trying 
to describe a service in which “at every turn there are 
controversies and experiments in face of new demands 
and new ideas.” It is not simply a change of name; in fact, 
“so great have been these changes that to many they seem 
to constitute a fundamental alteration in the nature and 
direction of the service.” 

Although this book is interesting and well presented, 
one questions the decision to write it in 1969 when little 
was clear about the direction of the service. In many ways 
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it is already out of date, yet, even now, it would be a brave 
or foolish person who would predict the future of the 
service in England and Wales. In Scotland the service was 
absorbed into the local authority Social Services Depart- 
ments. Whether the same should have happened south of 
the border is a hotly disputed point. 

Joan King asks many questions about the organization 
of the service, but she also glosses over some basic issues. 
For example, how can she possibly say that probation 
committees “have complete freedom in the provision of 
professional staff, the cost of which is the major item in 
their budgets” when the Home Office controls training, 
the government dictates growth rates irrespective of local 
need, the Home Office vets all senior appointments and the 
.committees have absolutely no discretion over salaries? 
The service has grown in a piece meal manner and a 
central issue is whether it has the requisite form of 
organization to survive and prosper in the face of severe 
competition from other social services. Maybe the service 
will become nationalized, or maybe yet be integrated with 
other social services, or even with the penal system. 

Although this book has little to say on these issues, 
it very successfully describes many of the changes which 
have taken place during the last decade. It was salutary 
to be reminded of the halcyon days of casework, the naive 
beliefs in a hallowed mystique; yet comforting to read 
about the development of a much broader view which 
includes the family, the group, and the community. A 
recent report on noncustodial and service custodial methods 
of treating offenders embodies some of these ideas. 

The first book was straightforward, whereas this 
latest edition at times seems disjointed. This, I think, 
truly reflects the position of the service which has 
achieved great things, which has enormous potential, and 
which desperately needs a more effective and certain 
system of administration. I hope the next edition will be 
very different but, in the meanwhile, one must ask 
“whither probation?” 


Hertford, England W. H. LAMING 


Biography of a Female Drug Addict 


The Lonely Trip Back. By Florrie Fisher. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1971. Pp. 
212. $4.95. 


Let it first be said that the book’s title belies somewhat 
its contents. Less than 50 pages concern Florrie Fisher’s 
road to rehabilitation; the remainder might be entitled 
appropriately “Recipe for a Life of Garbage,” as she 
evaluated 23 years of addiction. 

This biography details the decadence, the deterioration 
which, becomes the way of life of an addict. The basic 
ingredient in this case is a young college graduate reared 
by middle-class Jewish parents, who like so many well- 
meaning parents, practice overindulgence and refuse or 
cannot accept the individuality or reality of their children’s 
personality. Blended into the unstable mixture is sibling 
rivalry with an only brother, deep resentment of male 
dominance, shame of her mother’s grammar, and hostility 
toward cultural restrictions. Her loveless first marriage 
was expected by the families, but its fruition only further 
churned the quagmire. This emotional mixture erupted 
after an affair did not culminate in marriage but produced 
a divorcee status, which the author described as a “goddam 
mess.’ 

The top rung of Florrie’s ladder of self-destruction 
was her introduction to marihuana by a musician she 
subsequently married. Lacking money, she “conned” her 
husband into permitting a career of prostitution, the 
second rung of the ladder downward; this resulted in his 
becoming her pimp. The author presents convincing evi- 
dence against legalizing marihuana, as she classifies 
heroin as the logical outgrowth of the pot culture. She 
was convinced that she was not an addictive-prone per- 
sonality, yet only needed a skin pop of “horse” to send 
her plummeting. Cocaine and opium were added to her 
drug diet, but neither proved as pleasurable as heroin 
—its initial impact of super-orgasmic intensity followed 


by only a few hours of delusion. As quantity increased, 
Florrie developed a “needle hangup,” since it provided 
her with “as much kick as the stuff in it.” 

Between the top of the ladder to its lowest rung—the 
pit of depravity she reached at age 43—was a continuation 
of antisocial behavior which included the role of a 
prosperous pusher and regression to getting drug pre- 
scriptions by forgery. A total of 75 arrests and 17 years 
in prison was the price paid for her self-deception. 

The publishers describe the author as a courageous 
woman, as indeed she is. A great deal of intestinal forti- 
tude would be required to unmask and relate her experi- 
ences: homosexuality during confinement; the horrendous 
conditions existing in Florida’s penal system before the 
establishment of the Department of Corrections; surgery 
for removal of a growth caused from eating the saturated 
cardboard in benzedrine inhalers; the abortion during 
which she rescued the male fetus from the toilet stool 
and which she would not consent to be flushed away; the 
degradation of being physically kicked into a New York 
gutter by a husband who doled out her fixes, etc. There 
is little of what is viewed as “sick” behavior which our 
story teller had not encountered. 

She tells her story in blunt language, so much so that 
those who have read some of the current best sellers 
might even be shocked. But, as she admitted, her purpose 
was to shock. The book reads easily, as much of it is 
oer and the co-writers express themselves extremely 
well. 

To return to our woman and her needle, Florrie rein- 
forces the theory that any treatment attempt with hard- 
core addicts, as with any character-disturbed client, will 
be futile unless the person is sincerely motivated to 
cease being dependent upon a crutch which affords a 
temporary escape. After serving back-to-back sentences, 
an honest appraisal of herself revealed that she had 
accomplished nothing but to have become a “two-bit 
whore.” She affiliated herself with Synanon and began the 
lonely trip back. (I would have preferred more sharing 
about the 2 years with Synanon than the years of con- 
finement at Raiford.) There she learned painfully the 
“why” of her self-centered existence and today is honest 
to admit there can never be a “just once” high for her, 
as with any addict. 

Since late 1967 the author has been involved in a 
crusade against youthful addiction by lecturing on the 
dangers of drug abuse to students and parents. She cam- 
paigns for more intelligent treatment methods for young 
junkies and gives counsel to those who seek it. 

Among the professionals, it is believed that many 
middle-class parents misinform their children about the 
dangers of marihuana either out of fear or ignorance. 
Once experienced, they feel that the children are in no 
mood to pay attention to the warnings about heroin. This 
book is the author’s sincere effort to reveal the terrifying 
facts about drug addiction. If it makes one parent aware 
that his child could become a junkie, or if it prevents 
one teenager from joining the peer-group phenomenon of 
drug experimentation, “Thank you, Florrie Fisher!” 


Toledo, Ohio BERTHA J. PAYAK 


Theory-Based Delinquency Intervention 


The Silverlake Experiment: Testing Delin- 
quency Theory and Community Intervention. 
By LaMar T. Empey and Steven G. Lubeck. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1971. Pp. 354. 
$12.50. 


Like correction itself, this report on Silverlake is hard 
to assess. It offers the reader brilliant conceptualization, 
detailed logical and statistical analysis, frustrating an- 
alytical and behavioral outcomes, and, very fortunately, 
some apparent afterthoughts on cost-benefits in the 
Silverinke experiment. 

The study examines the processes and results of a 
“mediatory community program” that intervened with 140 
juvenile delinquents in groups of 20. The program centered 
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in a converted orphanage in a quiet Los Angeles resi- 
dential area. Treatment stays averaged 6 months. 

For comparison, 121 juveniles in Boys Republic served 
as controls. Experimentals and controls came randomly 
from a group of eligibles; namely, boys aged 15% to 18, 
Los Angeles County residents, three-quarters Caucasian, 
with psychotics, aments, addicts, and serious sex offenders 
excluded. 

The Silverlake design sought to merge the scientific 
approach to understanding delinquency with operational 
expertise in correction. The underlying purposes were 
(1) to reduce delinquency in a target population, (2) to 
test major elements of delinquency theory, and (3) to 
develop a field experimental model (FEM) for correc- 
tional research. 

The FEM involved four basic elements: a theory of 
delinquency; strategies of intervention; a research design 
and procedures; and a three-fold plan for exploring the 
basic implications of the findings. 

Theory was felt to be crucial for proper implementation 
of both action and research components of the project. 
Four basic postulates linked the concepts of social class, 
deficiency in achievement, strain, identification with de- 
linquent peers, and involvement in delinquency. A brief 
excursion into formal theory led from postulates to a 
set of theorems, e.g., the lower the social class, the 
greater the subsequent delinquency. Guidelines for inter- 
vention were derived from the theorems. 

The plan of intervention was described as a “therapeutic 
milieu’? model, whose program components included daily 
group meetings, attendance at school, some work and 
tutorial activities, and encouragement of weekend visits 
at home. 

Research activities were concerned primarily with 
collection of data on (1) program input, i.e., the charac- 
teristics, types and developmental experiences of controls 
and experimentals; (2) program processes; and (3) 
program outcomes, such as recidivism and impact of the 
program on the community. Data were also collected on 
85 high school students to aid in examining the postulates 
of causation. 

The results of the experiment were varied, numerous, 
and frequently disappointing. With reference to delin- 
quency theory, the causation postulates received only par- 
tial support. Class membership proved a poor predictor; 
and the outcome seemed to call for a reformulation of both 
theory and intervention strategy. 

With reference to program operation, it was concluded 
that the implementation was only partly successful. 
Noticeable lacks were failure to adequately reward non- 
delinquent behavior, to develop a reformation culture, 
and to integrate the program effectively with the com- 
munity. Significant weaknesses in linkages with the 
school and the family were identified. 

Terminal runaway rates were high—37 percent for 
experimentals and 40 percent for controls. Inprogram 
failures amounted to 17 percent among experimentals 
and 10 percent among controls. Only 46 percent of the 
experimentals and 50 percent of the controls graduated. 

In terms of recidivism—defined as any new recorded 
arrest—60 percent of the experimentals and 56 percent 
of the controls showed no new arrests within a year. 
Among program graduates, recidivism was lower among 
the controls. Thus, the control program showed advantages 
both in rate of graduation and rate of recidivism. How- 
ever, control graduates were more likely to recidivate 
repeatedly, with the result that the volume of recidivism 
among graduates was relatively even between programs. 

One notable feature of recidivism was its low value: 
one-half an offense per first year for graduates and one 
offense per year for nongraduates. This was well below 
pre-program levels. Before-after analysis showed re- 
ductions of 84 percent and 85 percent for experimental and 
control graduates, respectively, and reductions of 73 
percent and 71 percent for experimental and control non- 
graduates respectively. 

When examined in terms of seriousness of offense, the 
experimental graduates showed a greater decline in ser- 
ious offenses; this effect was even more pronounced for 
experimental nongraduates. Thus, both volume of crime 
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and seriousness of crime were found to have diminished 
for the experimentals, and volume was found to have 
diminished for the controls. Appropriate checks ruled out 
the possibility that these results came mainly from re- 
gression or maturation effects. 

Regarding the implications of the results for the FEM, 
the authors concluded that the program provided a frame- 
work for understanding what occurred, even though the 
experimental program was not more effective than the 
control program in reducing delinquency. 

With reference to delinquency theory, the results failed 
to confirm either the original or revised statements of the 
theory. Axiomatic theory proved less useful than initially 
hoped, and other types of theory now need to be considered. 
One additional next step is to reorder intervention prin- 
ciples, with more attention to both institutional (home, 
school) ties, and the reduction of strain. 

Correctional administrators will be pleased to learn 
that the Silverlake intervention program completed its 
work in reduced time—6 months, versus 13 months for the 
controls. This meant a considerable monetary payoff for 
the experimental program, which ran about 60 percent 
lower in cost than the control program, figuring in all 
conceivable expenses. Thus, putting boys into Silverlake 
saved the community $2,000 per boy during the inter- 
vention period, with other long-run benefits implied. 

It appears to have been one of the major weaknesses 
of this remarkable piece of work that costs were not 
originally conceptualized as one of the significant program 
inputs. In future FEM’s it seems inevitable that “costing” 
will become a routine feature of project design. 


Washington, D.C. STuarRT ADAMS 


Legal and Sociopolitical Problems in Crime 


Crime and Justice in American Society. Edited 
by Jack D. Douglas. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc., 1971. Pp. 297. $2.95. 


It is always a challenge to review a criminological 
reader or any book that is a collection of essays written 
on disparate subtopics by diverse people. The challenge 
is not always exciting for it often entails a dull struggle 
to dig out a unifying theme as a basis for summarization, 
and the reviewer is hard put to avoid the simple, but 
nonfeasible, strategy of evaluating each component essay 
independently and serially. Many current anthologies of 
criminological writing appear hastily assembled and poorly 
conceptualized, with selections made on the basis of easy 
availability rather than on the basis of appropriateness to 
the theme. This book is different. 

To be sure, Douglas’ book is not without its deficiencies 
as an “integrated” collection of essays. There is no index 
and interlocutory remarks are absent. Contributing 
authors are unidentified beyond their names, and the 
derivation of their writings is not made clear. While it 
would appear that each component essay was some how 
prepared especially for the book, it is evident that much 
of the writing was derived from other publications of 
the contributors. Despite these deficiencies, which are 
structural in nature, the book hangs together well and it 
is not at all difficult to trace a motif. 

What Douglas presents to us is a view of the American 
criminal justice system that is novel and iconoclastic. He 
does not present the kind of the run-of-the-mill criticism 
that criminologists make when they want to appear pro- 
gressive. With few exceptions, the writings do not flail 
at shortages of professionally trained manpower or at 
the insuffiency in the number of treatment facilities. There 
is ne beating the dead horse of rehabilitation vs. punish- 
ment. 

The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, currently 
revered by the majority of criminologists, is called a 
failure by Douglas because of its being “liberal corrective” 
rather than revolutionary in character. The reader of 
this book may not be treated to revolutionary schemes to 
improve the American criminal justice system, but he 
certainly will be afforded fresh angles for examining the 
system. 
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The perspective of symbolic interaction is prominent in 
the essays and there is a refreshing concern with ex- 
amining the criminogenic effects of various societal systems 
instead of pursuing the disease model which focusses 
almost exclusively on the offender. Attention is given to 
how crime is the result of a process of definition carried 
out by the segment of a politically organized society able 
to exercise power in shaping public policy. Crime is shown 
to be a sociopolitical phenomenon as much as, if not more 
than, a psychobiological phenomenon. An essay by Richard 
Quinney entitled “The Social Reality of Crime” epitomizes 
these ideas through presentation of a carefully developed 
theory structure synthesized from some of the formulations 
of conflict theory and labeling theory. The theory synthesis, 
which is more fully developed in Quinney’s own book 
(having the same title as his essay), is a most scholarly 
amalgamation and should reawaken the kind of thinking 
that has too long been dormant. 

An essay by Abraham Blumberg also focusses on the 
“system,” especially the vested interests and secondary 
incomes of a large criminal court, rather than on the 
characteristics of the individual offender. Blumberg’s 
essay is derived from his book, Criminal Justice, and is 
the result of a fascinatingly unique analysis of the opera- 
tion of criminal justice. 

In an essay written by Leroy C. Gould and J. Zvi 
Namenwirth there is lucid discussion of some of the dys- 
functional effects of the treatment-rehabilitation model, 
particularly as it conflicts with values relating to deter- 
rence, retribution, and individual liberty. The authors 
examine the onerous implications of dissent being treated 
as a disease. 

In an essay of his own, Douglas, who is a sociology 
professor, boldly argues that “criminal laws are specifi- 
cally enacted by the middle and upper classes to place the 
poorer classes under the direct control of the police, while 
the middle and upper classes pass only civil laws to 
control violations within their own ranks.” Douglas pro- 
ceeds to make recommendations for radically reconstruct- 
ing our laws and legal procedures through a process of 
demoralization and _ rationalization. 

As I have said, the book is thematically integrated and 
its cumulative message is a powerful one in favor of 
political solutions for social injustices caused by our 
current laws and legal practices. Those who are being 
weaned on the socioeconomic solutions (clear up the slums, 
ete.) advanced in Challenge will find the writing in this 
book somewhat ascerbic to their taste. As the shadow 
of Attica deepens, the kind of problem analysis provided 
by the essays within this book will undoubtedly receive 
increased notice. 


Florida State University EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


Vocational Rehabilitation Services in the 
Correctional Process 


A Future for Correctional Rehabilitation: 
Final Report of the Federal Offenders Rehabil- 
itation Program. Olympia: State of Washington’s 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Mducation, 
Division of Vocational Education, November 
1969. Pp. 298. 


A national reseach and demonstration effort is described 
in the Final Report of the Federal Offenders Rehabilitation 
Program. It was an imaginative collaborative under- 
taking involving four federal agencies (Social Rehabilita- 
tion Service, the Federal Probation System, the U.S. 
Parole Board, the U.S. Bureau of Prisons) and seven 
state rehabilitation services. The program was adminis- 
tered from Seattle, Washington, and the projects were 
located at Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, San 
Antonio, Seattle, Tampa, and Springfield, Illinois. The 
sponsoring agencies were involved in initial planning. 
A research design for the program was for mulated, and 
guidelines were set for the 11 projects, eight in federal 
probation offices, and three in federal prisons. Vocational 
counselors were attached to federal probation offices or 


to federal prisons. The thrust of the program was to 
test and demonstrate the effectiveness of providing in- 
tensive vocational rehabilitative services at specified 
phases of the correctional process. 

The actual demonstration extended for 3% years. Of- 
fenders to receive the services were selected on a random 
basis, with 623 placed in the experimental group, and 
601 in the control group. The experimentals were eligible 
for a full range of vocational rehabilitation services, 
whereas those in the control group were given the regular 
supervision services of the United States probation 
office. Caseloads in the experimental group were limited 
to 50. 

Only 510 of the 623 members of the experimental group 
actually received the vocational services. The report 
explains that the other 113 either could not be contacted, 
or that it was mutually agreed by counselor and client 
that services were not needed. Of the 510 receiving 
services, 37 percent received counseling only. Among the 
services used by the others were diagnostics, medical, 
maintenance, training, and tools. The average case was 
open 19 months, and the counseling provided averaged 19 
hours per client. Eighty-one percent of the experimentals 
were provided service. Forty-two percent were considered 
to have been successfully rehabilitated, a rate considerably 
higher than might have been expected, since stringent 
criteria for successful case closure were laid down as to 
what constituted vocational rehabilitation. 

However, when the success rates of those in the experi- 
mental and the control groups were compared no signifi- 
cant differences were found either in terms of overall 
employment or recidivism. While the study did indicate 
that public offenders can be served profitably by voca- 
tional rehabilitation, it could show no positive impact of 
the program on the general performance of the public 
offender. What it did indicate was that some combinations 
of offender characteristics and treatment resulted in 
positive employment impact. 

This study has more far-reaching implications than 
the findings would indicate. It should be emphasized that 
its impetus and financing came from the Social Reha- 
bilitation Service, a federal noncorrectional agency, which 
made the decision to focus its attention on the vocational 
needs of offenders. Vocational rehabilitation counselors 
were especially designated to work exclusively with of- 
fenders, and were attached to the federal correctional 
agencies. A new specialty of social service was brought 
into the correctional arena. The demonstration indicated 
that vocational counseling skills were applicable to serve 
the vocational needs of correctional clients. As a byproduct 
of the Federal Offenders Rehabilitation and Demonstra- 
tion program, vocational counselors in a number of states 
are exclusively assigned to work with offenders, and are 
attached to correctional agencies. 

Among the conclusions and recommendations of the 
authors of the report are the following: Work with the 
correctional client requires new perspective and new skills. 
The offender requires more extensive evaluation than 
the nonoffender. The focus on his psychosocial problems 
becomes most pertinent to his rehabilitation, more per- 
tinent than carrying out the counselor’s traditional func- 
tion as builder of vocational opportunity. In fact, the 
vocational counselor will be required to emerge as a 
change agent. As a counselor to the offender he is faced 
with the problem of working with the unmotivated client, 
and new methods of enhancing motivation need to be 
developed. Correctional rehabilitation programs of the 
future will be expensive since the rehabilitation of 
offenders will demand more time than nonoffender clients. 
Not only will vocational counselors need new skills, but 
specially trained case supervisors will also be required 
who have sufficient authority to effect new approaches. 

From an examination of these conclusions and recom- 


mendations, certain questions arise. If practice with 
offenders requires a new orientation to counseling, if 


the emphasis is to be placed on the offender’s psycho- 
social problems with a down playing of the traditional 
vocational counseling role, if the counselor sees him- 


self as a change agent, how does his role differ—other 
than his particular competence in vocational counseling— 
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from that of the probation and parole officer? The report 
indicates that work with the offender requires a new 
perspective and new skills in addition to those of voca- 
tional counseling. If so, isn’t the counselor playing a new 
game, and if so, doesn’t he need additional training and 
education? The study clearly shows what was already 
known to correctional people, that correctional practice 
is a difficult and complex task. 

In looking at the results of this study, one variable 
which snouid be taken into account is the competence of 
the federal probation officer. He has had experience in 
working with offenders, and with the unmotivated client. 
His focus has been on correctional rehabilitation. He 
has a knowledge of intricacies of the law and the justice 
system. He is supervised by a person who is oriented to 
corrections. That persons in the control group under pro- 
bation officer supervision did as well as those in the group 
receiving special rehabilitation services really is not sur- 
prising. What is surprising is that the vocational coun- 
selor, unexperienced in correctional work, was able 
through his special skills to achieve similar results. 


Seattle, Wash. Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


Redefining the Police Role in the Community 


Human Relations: Law Enforcement in a 
Changing Community. By Alan Coffey, Edward 
Eldefonso, and Walter Hartinger. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. Pp. 237. 
$9.95. 


The ability of a police agency to cope with crime within 
its jurisdiction is related in a complex and often mis- 
understood series of linkages filtered through the lens of 
how the various parts of the community perceive the 
law enforcement process and the visible “enforcers” of 
that process. Human Relations is written with a textbook 
format, but the material, drawn from many sources 
and disciplines, is presented in logical sequence with a 
light thread of prose that is skillfully woven into a broad 
fabric. While this would be a valuable book for the class- 
room, one hesitates to label it a “textbook” since this 
may tend to limit readership to a student group. The 
questions following each chapter are specifically de- 
signed to assist the reader to “picture” the concepts 
presented rather than to test for rote recall. Each chapter 
also contains an annotated reference list that leads to 
supportive and expansive literature and research. 

The title, “Human Relations,” suggests many different 
things to different people or groups. The book is divided 
into three sections designed to define problem areas in 
police-community relations and to develop a basic under- 
standing of the impinging social, economic, psychological, 
and environmental factors which may lead to abrasive 
contacts conducive to generating tensions and conflict. 
The first portion discusses police and the community in 
transition. Part two is concerned with an explanation of 
racial and community tension and its relationship to 
minority group crime. The final section is an objective 
overview of community relations and the construction of 


programs dealing with the police role in the prevention 
of tensions and conflicts. 


While numerous references are drawn together in a 
cohesive manner, the book emphasizes the new, emerging 
law enforcement concept of active involvement in activ- 
ities and programs with a specific aim toward reducing 
community tensions in general. In the preface the authors 
state: “The relatively uncomplicated function of dealing 
with traditional crime may well prove one of the police- 


man’s lesser responsibilities as the tensions mount 
between various segments of the population.” Despite 
the fact that this volume is addressed to a complex 
subject, the philosophy expounded is comprehensively 
detailed. It describes the development of community social 
forces and the problems inherent in effective law en- 
forcement. 

“Total community stability” is the ultimate goal, but it 
cannot be achieved, or even approached, without reducing 


the hostility of the “inner city” and minority groups. 
Without the confidence of the general public, police re- 
cruitment and-morale, the safety of the individual officer, 
and the department’s ability to effectively deal with crime 
are impaired. The “ghetto syndrome” is defined as a 
specific combination of factors which are often viewed 
separately by the police officer; his approach to the over- 
all problem on a one-by-one basis tends to infuriate the 
“victim” and fails to solve the total problem. 

Urban tensions and riots of minority groups are not 
a new phenomenon in the history of the world or of the 
United States. Economic and social change of any great 
magnitude is usually accompanied by unrest or disorder. 
The disturbances and riots usually occur on the upward 
sweep of the cycle rather than on the downward side of 
the curve or at the deepest point of depression. However, 
Daniel P. Moynihan is quoted: “The violence of this age 
is different: It is greater, more real, more personal, 
throughout the society, and associated with not one but a 
dozen issues and causes. It is invoked by the most rational 
public and respected of our institutions, as well as the 
most obscure and piteous lunatic.” 

The authors dissect the term enforcement to emphasize 
the implied use of force. The possible use of force is a 
necessary part of the image the public has of police. The 
manner in which force is implied and applied will fre- 
quently determine whether the police image is good or 
bad. “Trigger words” or phrases that incite a group or 
mob to action may be used purposefully by a demagogue 
or accidentally by police intent on controlling the actions 
of an assembly. Human Relations is an eclectic review 
of the psychology and sociology of individual and group 
interaction and reaction. 


Gaithersburg, Md. CaRL W. HAMM 


Conflicting Perspectives on Sex Education 


Human Sexual Development: Perspectives on 
Sex Education. Edited by Donald L. Taylor, Phila- 
delphia: F.A. Davis Co., 1970. Pp. 407. $5.95. 


The major strength of this book of readings is the great 
breadth that is covered by the 31 readings. However, such 
broad coverage necessitates that the editor, through his 
comments, tie together the many fields covered and care- 
fully define the many issues raised. Donald Taylor, the 
editor, does not accomplish this goal. He fails to integrate 
the selections and in many instances seems unaware of 
some very central issues that are being raised in the 
readings. In fact, his own contributions often aggravate 
rather than resolve some of the typical confusions pre- 
sent in the area of sex education. Such broad coverage 
requires an editor who makes the reader aware that 
different perspectives are taken in the readings, e.g., that 
a scientific perspective is taken in one article, an educa- 
tional perspective in another, and a narrow moralistic 
perspective in still another. To overlook such guidance 
is to confuse the reader as to the variety of approaches 
involved and thereby rob him of his opportunity to gain 
a deeper understanding of the area of sex education. The 
articles themselves are uneven. Some are among the best 
available, while others make one wonder if a poorer 
choice could have been made. Furthermore, the research 
emphasis which he claims is present in these readings 
is noticeably lacking in many of the readings and par- 
ticularly so in part five of the reader. I will now briefly 
go through the five parts of this book to further ex- 
plicate my views. 

Part One consists of four articles that focus on the 
biological aspects of sexuality. The editors’ inability or 
unwillingness to point out controversial areas appears 
right at the beginning of the book. On page 3 Taylor 
deals with the latency notions of Freud and makes no 
comment concerning the criticism that sociologists and 
anthropologists and others have made of this concept. 
Taylor could quite easily have discussed the latency 
and oedipal issues in terms of the article by Irene Josselyn. 
Regardless of which side he is on, it is in the interest of 
clarification to let the reader know that the controversy 
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exists. There is so much dogmatic, cloudy, and narrowly 
moralistic thinking in writings on sex, that it is imper- 
ative that someone who writes for teachers and students 
avoid this, and identify it when it occurs. 

Part Two is concerned with psychosexual development. 
The articles by Brown, Lynn, and Johnson are interesting 
articles, although Brown and Lynn’s views of the com- 
monness of sex role inversions among homosexuals could 
certainly be challenged and discussed with profit. In- 
stead of discussing this interesting issue or the fas- 
cinating issue that Johnson raises of the importance of 
the father in sex role identification, Taylor concludes 
this section with some general comments and avoids 
any mention of these key points. If one is to teach or 
study human sexuality, he must be alerted to areas 
where divergent opinions prevail and must be made aware 
of the need to examine the evidence carefully so as to 
avoid simply reinforcing one’s own prejudices. 

Part Three concerns moral development. Taylor’s intro- 
ductory remarks again raised concern in my mind. On 
p. 123 he talks of considering the “nature of morality 
objectively.”’ My reaction, as a social scientist, was favor- 
able, for this is the generally accepted scientific approach. 
But then on the very next page he says: “Conscience 
should be developed ... ” and “make responsible moral 
decisions.” Terms such as “should” and “responsible” often 
are typical indicators of private moral statements and 
not landmarks of an “objective” approach. At the very 
least they need objective definition. Further, the article 
by Charles Reichert can hardly be called objective. For 
example, on p. 132 one finds: “This is part of God’s 
plan” and on p. 133: “ ... I think that the Lord chose 
.... ” How ean such a theological article be inserted 
in a section that is cited as objective and in a book 
that Taylor states emphasizes research findings?! 

Part Four concerns sexual problems. Here we are 
told by Taylor that the teacher’s responses to a child’s 
problems must be “humane and loving.’”’ My reaction to 
this was that the sentiments were indeed “noble” but 
surely we are not presented with a clear image by 
these words—what is humane and loving and are they 
essential aspects of the educators’ philosophy? These 
certainly are important issues to discuss, but again we 
are given little guidance here. 

The piece by Gadpaille on homosexuality raises the 
issue of why Taylor made no clarifying comment. 
Gadpaille refers to homosexuality as “maladaptive,” a 
“disturbance,” a symptom of many “psychiatric dis- 
orders.” The least an editor can do is to point out 
the division within the psychiatric community regarding 
homosexuality. There are many psychiatrists who would 
not view homosexuality as an illness or disorder and 
others who would. Particularly on such an _ emotion- 
laden topic as homosexuality, it would be of value to 
spell this out for the reader. 

Ruth Chaskel’s article on the unmarried mother is 
written from an action and moralistic perspective. For 
example, p. 246, “Adoption . . . is indeed a wonderful 
institution”; p. 254, “Are we behind the times”; p. 256, 
“|... I would first place work toward the creation of 
a more favorable community climate for the acceptance 
of . .. services for the unmarried mother.” Again, no 
comment from Taylor to identify to the reader that this is 
not a research report, but an action proposal from a 
particular moral perspective. Without such awareness 
the reader can be easily misled and certainly will not 
learn to recognize the difference between research re- 
porting and special pleading. The discussion at the end 
of this section by Taylor instead of clarifying this point, 
informs us on p. 267 that “a promiscuous society will 
be self destructive.” Is that part of the objective, re- 
search-oriented approach he says he is taking? 

Part Five is the last part of the reader and focuses 
on sex education. This section opens up with an article 
by Taylor which has in it strong dosages of morality. 
For example on p. 273: “All children should be taught 
the following: ... ” He then proceeds to confuse logic 
with reason and attempts to distinguish them both from 
feelings. The articles in this section are clearly not re- 
search-oriented but are generally education-oriented, 


counseling-oriented, impressionistic and/or moralistic. 
This seems to be the part of the book that most interests 
Taylor himself. Twelve articles comprise this part of 
the reader while the other four parts of the reader all 
together have only 19 articles. Also, Taylor himself has 
written three of these 12 articles. 

Many of the articles in this section stress the importance 
of feelings as opposed to the intellectual aspect of sex- 
uality. But nowhere is it discussed how intellectualizing 
about sex affects feelings and how revealing feelings 
about sex affects intellectualizing about sex. These two 
entities are in my thinking much more closely related 
than the reading would suggest. Again, an appropriate 
topic for editorial comment and reader clarification is 
ignored. 

The use of private morality comes out most sharply 
in some of the other articles in Part Five. One such 
article is by Arthur Steinhaus on teaching the role of 
sex. One bit of advice he gives on p. 346 is: “The wisdom 
of chastity and all that it implies need not be considered 
a debatable subject any more than monogamy or any 
other principle of behavior that represents ‘the best 
experience of the human race.’ ” One could contend that a 
teacher who follows this advice is propagandizing her 
students to the same extent that she would if she recom- 
mended being a Republican or a Catholic. To most 
young people today the choice of a sex code is as private 
a matter as the choice of a religion or a political party. 
To preach chastity to a class is to invite them to tune 
one out. More importantly, to take such an approach is 
to violate the particular educational philosophy of teach- 
ing people how to think and not what to think. It is more 
in line with accepted educational philosophy to examine 
the various consequences of different sex codes for dif- 
ferent types of people. Regardless of Taylor’s position 
on this issue, one would have expected some comment 
from him to alert the reader to the importance of the 
issue involved. 

In sum, then, I believe the articles are definitely of 
uneven quality. The editor’s responsibility to integrate, 
guide, comment on key issues, and develop the critical 
awareness of the reader is largely neglected. The heralded 
research orientation is only at times present and the very 
centr. 1 issue of objectivity and personal moral judgments 
is handled without any real sense of awareness of what 
is involved. Had he utilized the readings for purposes 
of enlightening the reader on the various aspects of 
human sexuality, this could have been an excellent reader, 
for many key issues could be thereby raised. But as it 
now stands, it represents a maze in which the reader is 
left to wander and often misled as to how to retrieve 
himself. 


University of Minnesota IRA L. REIss 


Structure and Function of the American Family 


The Family System in America. By Ira L. Reiss. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1971. Pp. 453. $9.95. 


_ The author’s overall object is to provide a textbook that 
is sociological in its orientation yet draws upon other 
disciplines such as history and anthropology. Although 
Professor Reiss does not consider his work as an encyclo- 
pedia or handbook, it would appear to this reader that it 
could serve both purposes. 

The book includes an appendix designed to show how 
social sciences approach moral values, how to eradicate 
the students’ fear of the great bugaboo “statistics,” and 
how to impress the reader with the problem a correlation 
and causation. By first comparing the family structures 
and functions of three cultures, Reiss tends to break from 
the classic sociological concept of the “nuclear family,” or 
family unit wherein the interrelations are by one male, 
one female, and their offspring. Although the families of 
most cultures fit the “nuclear” concept fairly well, there 
are many which do not. He defines the family as a “small 
kinship—structured group with the key function of nur- 
turant socialization of the newborn.” Nurturance is viewed 
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as giving emotional support or response or both. In kin- 
ship the biological tie is not always present as in cases 
of adoption or exchange of children. Kinship is based on 
dependent or social connections and definitions, rather than 
biological connections. The survival of a culture is de- 
pendent upon how well its children develop into functional 
adulthood. Drawing upon Harlow’s famous studies of 
primates, the author points out the importance of the 
mother-child relationship, particularly in regard to physi- 
eal contact (stroking). He emphasizes the importance of 
understanding the nature of human society, saying also, 
gr There is a limit to our indifference to human 
suffering if we are to survive... .” 

In the United States we are afforded the right to choose 
our own mate, but the influences of our parents are never- 
theless exerted in various indirect and direct ways. The 
parents’ choice of neighborhood, school, their attitudes 
regarding race, religion, and social status, ete., all in- 
fiuence the offspring’s choice of a mate. Reiss considers 
courtship as a necessary institution in that it selects the 
mates that will carry on the nurturant functions. He 
compares courtship patterns from the Nayar, where the 
parents conduct it, through the Tobriand culture where 
premarital coitus is permitted, to the Soviet Union where 
it closely resembles the American pattern. 

In the United States, where free mate choice is regarded 
as a right, courtship is seen in a series of steps, the least 
amount of commitment existing in casual dating, and the 
most commitment in exclusive dating, where the partici- 
pants are engaged to be married. In between are “regular” 
dating and “casual” dating, the latter appearing to be 
unique to our culture and practically nonexistent else- 
where. The American system hasn’t changed very much in 
the last 350 years despite the feminist movement that got 
its start when women became employed in factories and 
later invaded the business world through the advent of the 
typewriter and resultant need for typists. Reiss states 
that the “double standard,” where the young male’s 
expression of sexual drives is tolerated and the female’s 
is not, is practically universal. Although agreeing with the 
concept that casual dating on the American college campus 
is thrill-centered and prestige-seeking, Reiss also shows, 
using one of his own studies, that an unintended result 
of casual dating is to define one’s social class on the 
campus, e.g., high-ranked fraternity members tend to date 
high-ranked sorority members more than they do the low- 
ranked members. 

Despite the love relationship practically universal in 
mate selections, Reiss hypothesizes that controls are 
placed in order to prevent love from upsetting the existing 
stratification system, e.g., one’s social background is the 
cardinal basis upon which one can find rapport with 
members of the opposite sex. The idea of “romantic love” 
has revolutionized the relationships among the sexes in 
the Western world, greatly reducing parental controls of 
the past. The author discusses his “Wheel Theory of Love,” 
so-called because the four processes involved are inter- 
dependent. They are (1) Rapport, which has to do with 
ease of communication in dating, thus promoting (2) 
Self-Revelation which leads to (3) Mutual Dependency 
for exchanging confidences, expression of sexual needs, 
etc., and (4) Need Fulfillment which includes the need to 
have someone to love, to be loved, to have one’s ambition 
stimulated, etc. The author has the following to say about 
the importance of love: 


“No culture stresses affection as a basis of mate 
selection more than ours . . The person we love 
is homogamous in background; and that, in part, is 
a consequence of parental influence over whom we 
meet and what school we attend and our basic values 
which, in turn, whom we feel at ease with.” 


_ Our premarital sex roles are learned through cultural 
influences more than because of biological drives, although 
these drives, of course, have their place in the develop- 
ment of cultural influences. Sex-role differences are ac- 
cented as the child matures: Male roles demand achieve- 
ment and reliance; female roles emphasize nurturance, 
obedience, and responsibility. 

Professor Reiss draws upon Kinsey’s famous study 


and adds other more recent ones, to give the reader an 
overview of the more important findings on sexual atti- 
tudes, sexual norms, etc., all of which, admittedly, have not 
given the sociologist “a set of broad integrative pro- 
positions which helps make sense of these complex sets 
of findings.” Reiss’ study shows that those sexual norms 
least likely to interfere with the continuation of the 
family and marital institution are accepted by most in- 
dividuals and society, whereas those that do interfere are 
not acceptable. Premarital coitus between engaged couples 
is most accepted (noninterference) whereas homosexuality 
and prostitution are least acceptable (interference). 

Of particular interest for these times, especially for 
people in the field of corrections, is Reiss’ comparative 
study of the Jewish and Black Family in America, the 
former showing a consistent pattern of upward mobility 
despite discrimination and prejudice, the latter frustrated 
by the “matrifocal” cultural factor, background of slavery, 
discrimination and prejudice, social indifference to their 
plight, ete. 

The most surprising aspect of Reiss’ comparative study 
is his statement that whether or not the less dominant 
family role among black males is a result of economic 
prejudice or other forms of discrimination, or that it is 
supported by the black family, is a moot point. He points 
to a study showing that blue-collar black husbands partic- 
ipate less in family decisions, etc., than do blue-collar 
white husbands. One might speculate that the present 
trends of aggression and sometimes violence observable 
among male American Blacks today is a reaction forma- 
tion against the emasculation resulting from the “matri- 
focal’ culture which, in turn, resulted from the pernicious 
influences of slavery. 

Professor Reiss has produced a comprehensive, suc- 
cinct, and readable book on the American family. His 
approach, drawing upon other disciplines, is scientific 
and rational and should serve as an excellent textbook. 
It can be a valuable aid to the professional correctional 
worker in his day-to-day work, in his presentence eval- 
uations, in seeing the defendant as part of a family, 
and in his casework practices. 


Cove, Oreg. RICHARD C. NICHOLSON 


Reports Received 


An Assessment of Drug Use in the General Population. 
New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, 
Albany, N.Y., 1971. Pp. 161. This study was designed 
to determine the types and an assessment of the extent 
of drug use within the general population throughout 
New York State. Drug use included both legal and illegal 
drugs. Another research phase is planned to document the 
incidence of current drug abuse. 


California Youth Authority (Annual Report). Cali- 
fornia Department of the Youth Authority, Division of 
Research, Sacramento, Calif., 1970. Pp. 44. Several con- 
tinuing trends are reported in this year’s publication. 
These include a substantial reduction in the number of 
commitments to the Youth Authority by the juvenile and 
criminal courts and an increasing emphasis on community- 
based programs rather than institutionalization as a basic 
strategy to rehabilitate increasing numbers of youthful 
offenders. 


Crime and Delinquency Research in Selected European 
Countries. National Institute of Mental Health, Center 
for Studies of Crime and Delinquency, Rockville, Md., 
1971. Pp. 21. This monograph is one of a series of 
literature reviews and evaluative discussions on signifi- 
cant current topics in the area of crime and delinquency. 
The focus in this publication is on the current state of 
crime and delinquency research in European countries as 
reflected in the literature since 1963. 

Current Research in the California Youth Authority 
(Annual Report). California Department of the Youth 
Authority, Division of Research, Sacramento, Calif., 1971. 
Pp. 78. During the past year, the Research Division has 
been redesignated the Research and Development Divi- 
sion, reflecting an added function of planning and de- 
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velopment. In addition to describing the planning effort, 
this report summarizes projects currently underway or 
completed since last year’s report. 


Differential Drug Use Within the New York State 
Labor Force. Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, 
Albany, N.Y., 1971. Pp. 41. A previous study of drug 
use in the general population showed that significant 
numbers of employed persons were regular users of both 
legal and illegal drugs. The study reported in this pub- 
lication is intended to document more completely the use 
of drugs by members of the labor force and to ascertain 
any differences in types of use among the various occupa- 
tional groups. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc. (Annual Report). Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc., Washington, D.C., 1971. 
Pp. 22. As one component in the federal correctional 
system, the Federal Prison Industries is a government 
corporation established to provide training and employ- 
ment for prisoners confined in federal correctional insti- 
tutions. This report covers the fiscal year 1970 and de- 
scribes the Corporation’s extensive industrial production, 
employment, and training programs as well as_ the 
Corporation’s organization and policies. 


Illinois County Jail Standards. Department of Cor- 
rections, Springfield, Ill., 1971. Pp. 74. The legislation 
creating the Department of Corrections gave the Depart- 
ment authority to set standards for all jails and juvenile 
detention facilities in the state and to enforce compliance 
with such standards. This manual presents a concise 
statement of standards considered essential for effective 
jail management, services, and treatment programs. 


Reports of the U.S. House of Representatives Select 
Committee on Crime. The following four reports have been 
released by Representative Claude Pepper’s Select Com- 
mittee on Crime: Marihuana (Report No. 91-978); 
Amphetamines (Report No. 91-1807); Juvenile Justice 
and Corrections (Report No. 91-1806); and Heroin and 
Heroin Paraphernalia (Report No. 91-1808). Copies of 
the reports may be purchased for 50 cents, 40 cents, 
25 cents, and 40 cents, respectively, from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Chil- 
dren, 1970 (Annual Report). U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C., 1971. Pp. 18. This report is 
based on current annual data collected through a uni- 
form and nationwide survey and covers the period July 
1969 to June 1970. The data collected concern the number 
of children, the institutions, expenditures, and personnel. 

Virginia Probation and Parole Board (Annual Report). 
Richmond, Va., 1971. Pp. 45. This report for the fiscal 
year 1970 gives a detailed account of the Board’s activ- 
ities in the administration of parole and probation ser- 
vices throughout the State of Virginia. 


The Volunteer in Washington State Adult Corrections. 
Department of Social and Healih Services, Division of 
Institutions, Olympia, Wash., 1970. Pp. 37. The use of 
citizen volunteers in the correctional process has been 
recognized as an important resource by correctional 
agencies in the State of Washington for many years. 
The Division of Probation and Paro'e, through an office 
of Community Coordinator, is responsible for planning 
for volunteer recruitment and training and for coordi- 
nating all private volunteer groups within adult cor- 
rections. This report examines in detail the volunteer 
programs and answers such questions «= who the volun- 
teers are, why they are volunteers, what they do in the 
correctional setting, and what their attitudes are to- 
ward the Washington State correctional s\stem. 


Youth Crime (Annual Report). Buffalo Youth Board, 
218 City Hall, Buffalo, N.Y., 1971. Pp. 33. The data com- 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Learning is acquired by reading books; but the much more necessary learning, 
the knowledge of the world, 1s only to be acquired by reading men, and studying 
all the various editions of them.—LorD CHESTERFIELD, Letters to His Son. 
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piled in this report result from a survey of 16- to 20- 
year-old offenders arrested during the year 1970. The 
tabulated information deals with the number of offenders, 
types of offenses, and offender characteristics. The num- 
ber of offenders in this age group increased over 1969 
by 25 percent for all ages, as did the rate per thousand 
youths arrested by 19 percent. 


Books Received 


Black Child, White Child: The Development of Racial 
Attitudes. By Judith D.R. Porter. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1971. Pp. 278. $8.95. 

The Court and the Expert: Writing Reports, Volume 
1, Essays in Comparative Forensic Psychiatry. London: 
Association for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, 
1971. Pp. 54. $3.50. 

Crime and Delinquency in Britain: Sociological Read- 
ings. Edited by W.G. Carson and Paul Wiles. London: 
Martin Robertson & Co., Ltd., 1971. Pp. 258. 

Diversion From the Criminal Justice System. Public 
Health Service Publication No. 2129, National Institute 
of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Crime and 
Delinquency. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1971. Pp. 33. 25 cents. 

Drug Abuse Law Review 1971. Edited by Martin H. 
Hershey. New York: Clark Boardman Co., Ltd.—Sage 
Hill Publishers, Inc., 1971. Pp. 767. $29.50. 

Graduated Release. Public Health Service Publication 
No. 2128, National Institute of Mental Health, Center 
for Studies of Crime and Delinquency. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971. Pp. 30. 25 cents. 

Homosexual Behavior Among Males: A Cross-Cultural 
and Cross-Species Investigation. By Wainwright Church- 
hill. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. 
Pp. 347. $2.45 (paperback). 

Key Issues in Criminology. By Roger Hood and Richard 
Sparks. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970. 
Pp. 256. $2.45 (paperback). 

The Mississippi Experience: Strategies for Welfare 
Rights Action. Edited by Paul A. Kurzman. New York: 
Association Press, 1971. Pp. 189. $5.95. 

Prison Treatment and Parole Survival: An Empirical 
Assessment. By Gene Kassebaum, David A. Ward, and 
Daniel M. Wilner. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1971. Pp. 380. $9.95. 

Scandinavian Studies in Criminology, Volume 3. Oslo, 
Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1971. Pp. 149. 

Sentencing as a Human Process. By John Hogarth. 
om University of Toronto Press, 1971. Pp. 434. 

Social Casework: Theories in Action. 
Herbert F. Strean. Metuchen, N.J.: 
Inc., 1971. Pp. 344. $9.00. 

Social Work Administration: Principles and Practices. 
By Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: Association Press, 
1971. Pp. 287. $9.95. 

Sourcebook on Prison Education: Past, Present, and 
Future. By Albert R. Roberts. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1971. Pp. 203. $10.50. 

Struggle for Justice: A Report on Crime and Punish- 
ment in America Prepared for the American Friends 
Service Committee. New York: Hill & Wang, Inc., 1971. 
Pp. 179. $1.95 (paperback). 

Two Million Unnecessary Arrests: Removing a Social 
Service Concern From the Criminal Justice System. By 
Raymond T. Nimmer. Chicago: American Bar Foundation, 
1971. Pp. 202. 
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News From the Field 


Victor H. Evjen Edits His Last 
Issue of ‘Federal Probation” 


With this number, Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of 
probation in the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, edits his last issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. He 
was associate editor when the journal first appeared as 
a printed periodical in 1939 and was managing editor 
from 1940 until 1953 when he was named editor. Editing 
the journal was a part of his duties as assistant chief. 

FEDERAL PROBATION started out as a mimeographed 
newsletter for federal probation officers and now has a 
circulation of 34,000. The journal is sent to leaders in the 
judicial, correctional, crime prevention, and law enforce- 
ment fields throughout the United States and 65 foreign 
countries. 

Evjen will retire from Government service January 7 
after 35 years with the United States Courts and 39 
years in the probation field. In his retirement he will 
continue to reside at 4401 Glenridge Street, Kensington, 
Maryland 20795. 


National Football League 
Warns Against Drug Use 


A notice hangs in the lockerrooms of each of the 26 
professional football teams in the National Football 
League. It reads as follows: 

“It is League policy that the use by NFL players of 
any drugs which have not been specifically prescribed, 
recommended, or approved by your team doctor or per- 
sonal physician is not in your interest, the interest of 
your team, or the interest of the National Football League. 

“The use or distribution of ‘pep pills’ or ‘diet pills’ by 
members of this team is not condoned by the League or 
by the management of this Club. The taking of these 
drugs, regardless of amount, has never been shown to 
improve performance on the athletic field. Furthermore 
their use should not be viewed as a matter without 
medical consequence. To the contrary, significant side 
effects can occur on the heart, pulse, and blood pressure, 
as well as in connection with withdrawal or ‘coming 
down’ from the drug, especially with repeated or prolonged 
usage. Added medical risks can be encountered if one is 
injured and requires anaesthesia for surgery. 

“Should there be any questions about this policy, or 
about the use of drugs of any character either on or off 
the playing field, the team doctor will be happy to discuss 
them in private with individual players.” 


U.S. Probation Office Receptionist 
Receives Woman-of-the-Year Award 


Mrs. Ruth E. Wilson, receptionist and clerk-steno- 
grapher in the Chicago federal probation office since 1968, 
is the recipient of the Chicago Urban League’s 1971 
Woman-of-the-Year Award for her years of outstanding 
service to the Women’s Division and “for her untiring 
efforts to make equal opportunities for Blacks and other 
minorities a reality in the areas of housing, education, 
employment, and health and welfare.” 

The mother of seven children, the citation states, “she 
still finds time to untiringly devote many hours of volun- 
tary service to the League, her children, and her husband, 
a Boy Scout master, who never hesitates to call on her to 
lend a helping hand with his 20 to 30 boys.” 

Mrs. Wilson has been president of the Women’s Di- 
vision of the Chicago Urban League for 2 years and is 
listed in Who’s Who in American Women in recognition of 
her many community services. 


National Conference on Corrections 
Meets at Request of President Nixon 


More than 350 conferees, including prison, probation, 
and parole administrators, police chiefs, prosecutors, 
judges, business and labor leaders, members of Congress 
and state legislative bodies, university professors, psychi- 
atrists and psychologists, ex-offenders, and law enforce- 
ment planning agency directors, gathered at Williamsburg, 
Va., December 5 to 8, for the National Conference on 
Corrections called at the direction of President Nixon. It 
be the first national corrections conference in the United 

tates. 

Addresses by Attorney General John N. Mitchell and 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger highlighted the plenary 
sessions. 

In his request to the Attorney General to convene the 
conference, the President said: 

“For the first time in the history of our country the 
Federal Government is not only committed to improving 
our entire corrections system, but has acted as well.” 

“Interest in and concern about the state of our jails, 
prisons, and correctional programs is widespread,” the 
President said. “The Chief Justice, the Congress, profes- 
sional groups such as the American Bar Association, and 
state and local governments all share our desire to achieve 
progress in this important area. We should build on this 
community of interest.” 

The President mentioned the increased funding of the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons and LEAA to improve correc- 
tional practices. “Other departments are also increasing 
their commitment to these related problems,” the President 
continued. “It is time we shared this progress more fully 
with representatives of state and local criminal justice 
planning bodies, professional groups in the corrections 
field, and a variety of public service organizations. They 
should all be aware of what has been accomplished in the 
past 2 years, what is being done at present, and what is 
planned for the future through joint federal, state, and 
local efforts.” 

The 4-day conference included five plenary sessions, 
four workshops, and major addresses by prominent public 
figures and correctional experts. Each of the four work- 
shops was divided into 15 sections of 20 to 25 persons 
each. The conference addresses and the workshop recom- 
mendations will be published and given wide distribution. 

Lawrence A. Carpenter, for 30 years with the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons until his retirement in 1968, was staff 
director for the Conference. 


Awards Presented At 
Correctional Congress 


The late Joseph E. Ragen, long-time warden of the 
Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet and Illinois director 
of public safety; Myrl E. Alexander, former director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons; and Sanger B. Powers, 
administrator of the Wisconsin Division of Corrections, 
were the recipients of the E.R. Cass Correctional Achieve- 
ment Award presented each year at the Congress of 
Correction. All three were past presidents of the American 
Correctional Association. 

The Jailer-of-the-Year Award of the National Jail 
Association went to A.B. Cutrer, head jailer at East 
Baton Rouge Parish Prison, Baton Rouge, La. 

The Jail Association’s Matron-of-the-Year Award was 
presented to Mrs. Dorothy M. Justice, lieutenant at the 
Columbus Correctional Institution at Columbus, Ohio. 

Asher Pacht, director of clinical services for the Wis- 
consin Department of Corrections, was the recipient of 
the achievement award in correctional psychology pre- 
sented by the Association of Correctional Psychologists. 
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Hugh P. Reed, NCCD Field 


Services Director, Dies 


Hugh P. Reed, 57, director of the Field Services Di- 
vision of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
since 1959, died November 20. 

Acknowledged as an expert on community treatment 
of offenders, Mr. Reed made surveys and studies of 
hundreds of courts and correctional programs. 

Mr. Reed received his master’s degree in social work 
from the University of Chicago and was a federal pro- 
bation officer at St. Louis, Mo., from 1938 to 1944. He 
joined the NCCD staff in 1946 as director of the mid- 
west region, with offices at Chicago. 

As head of the NCCD’s citizen action program, Mr. 
Reed was responsible for directing statewide councils of 
influential citizens in 22 states. 

He served with the Children’s Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Public Welfare Association and was also a member 
of the Corrections Committee of the Council of Social 
Work Education. 

Surviving are his wife, who lives at 21 Grandview 
Terrace, Ramsey, N.J. 07446, « son Patrick who is a 
student at the State University of Buffalo, a son Geoffrey, 
a teacher aide who works with emotionally disturbed 
children in Washington, D.C., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Michael Goodwin of Philadelphia. 


Firm Employs 
Ex-Addicts 


The Kemper Insurance Group has adopted an employ- 
ment policy of nondiscrimination toward rehabilitated 
drug abusers. 

The firm will consider job applicants on the basis of 
their qualifications without regard to a prior history of 
drug abuse, according to a statement issued by the com- 
pany president. 

Company officials say that more employers are needed 
who recognize drug addiction as an illness and who will 
not give an out-of-hand rejection to those who have been 
affected. 

In addition, if a drug abuser is discovered on the job, 
every effort will be made to assist the employee in over- 
coming his problem, the policy states—From The Attack, 
Summer 1971. 


Edwin B. Ziegler Retires After 
39 Years With Probation Service 


Edwin B. Zeigler, number one federal probation officer 
in point of service, retired December 24 after 39 years as 
a probation officer in the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Mississippi, 33 of them as chief 
probation officer. Zeigler entered the federal probation 
service in September 1932 after receiving his master’s 
degree from Emory University, majoring in sociology. He 
had written his master’s dissertation on the Federal Pro- 
bation Service and had been a volunteer probation officer 
at Atlanta under the supervision of former Chief of 
Probation Richard A. Chappell. 

For 27 years Zeigler was a periodical reviewer on the 
editorial staff of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

“At the time of my appointment,” Zeigler said, “there 
were 60 probation officers in the federal system. A high 
school education plus 1 year in college was the minimum 
requirement for the position of probation officer. Of the 60 
officers on duty, 20 of them came from a business back- 
ground, 21 were law enforcement officers, and nine had 
social work experience. There was no such thing as a 
Probation Officers Manual or orientation and refresher 
training courses. My salary was $1,800.” 

Zeigler has announced no retirement plans except “to 
indulge in my many hobbies, to travel, to fish, and to enjoy 
the luxuries of leisurely living.” 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Richard F. Doyle Award Presented 
Posthumously to Heyward W. Hudson 


Heyward W. Hudson, who died unexpectedly from a 
heart attack on August 12 after serving 16 years as 
federal probation officer at Greenville, South Carolina, 
was selected by the Federal Probation Officers Association 
as the recipient of the 1971 Richard F. Doyle Award 
presented each year to the probation officer who has 
made the most significant contribution to the Federal 
Probation System. 

Commenting on the award, Ben S. Meeker, president 
of the FPOA, said: “Seldom in my experience has the 
Awards Committee considered a candidate so widely re- 
spected by his peers. His contribution to the highest 
traditions of day-to-day service to his clients, to his 
court, and to the community he served, was an inspiration 
to all who knew him.” 


Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act Extended 1 Year 


The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
Amendments of 1971 were passed by the Congress June 21. 

The new legislation extends the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Prevention and Control Act of 1968 for 1 year, with 
the following changes: The federal share for rehabilitation 
grants was raised from 60 to 75 percent; nonprofit private 
agencies were made eligible for rehabilitation grants; the 
establishment of an Interdepartmental Council to coordi- 
nate all federal delinquency programs was authorized; and 
$75 million for the fiscal year 1972 was approved. 


ABA Commission Enlarges Its Program 
To Improve Correctional Systems 


The American Bar Association Commission on Correc- 
tional Facilities and Services has drawn plans for a com- 
prehensive program ranging from encouragement of griev- 
ance mechanisms to defuse explosive situations in prisons, 
through diversion of early offenders into training and 
employment programs. The projects are part of a compre- 
hensive program approved in October in a day-long meet- 
ing at the United States Supreme Court where the Com- 
mission met at the invitation of Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger. The new program will supplement three major 
Commission projects already underway. 

The Commission is a 20-member interdisciplinary group 
headed by former Governor Richard J. Hughes of New 
Jersey. It was created by the ABA in 1970 in response to 
the Chief Justice’s request that the legal profession take 
the lead in bringing about reform of the penal and correc- 
tions system. 

Other projects in the comprehensive program will seek 
adoption of statewide standards and inspection systems 
for local jails and juvenile detention facilities, and estab- 
lish a visitation and evaluation program for major prisons. 

The program also calls for the adoption of regional jail 
and juvenile detention svstems and includes specific action 
projects aimed at improving and expanding the legal, med- 
ical, and educational services available to prisoners. 

More than 1,000 state and local bar associations will be 
mobilized to spearhead various aspects of the program in 
their own states and communities. In addition, the Com- 
mission will continue to work cooperatively and closely 
with major correctional organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association and the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency whose goals and standards have 
recognized the deficiencies and proposed the reforms so 
critically needed for effective rehabilitation of criminal 
offenders. 

The Commission’s new proposals relate to grievance and 
legal services, pretrial diversion, local jail standards, visi- 
tation and evaluation of the Nation’s 250 major prisons, 
and also those relating to regional jails, medical services, 
education, and lawyer support. 
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Charles H. Z. Meyer Retires 
After 36 Years in Probation 


Charles H. Z. Meyer, Ph.D., supervising probation officer 
for the United States District Court at Chicago since 1956, 
will retire January 30 after 36 years’ service with the 
Federal Probation System. 

A graduate of Luther College, Dr. Meyer received the 
B.D. degree from McCormick Theological Seminary and 
the Ph.D. degree from Northwestern University, majoring 
in sociology. He also engaged in postgraduate studies in 
psychiatric social work and since 1938 has been a member 
of the National Association of Social Workers. 

Before entering the Federal Probation System in 1935, 
he was a supervisor of casework with the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare. While on the Chicago probation 
staff he taught courses in sociology and correctional work 
at Roosevelt and Northwestern universities and also was 
a lecturer on the staff of the Federal Probation Training 
Center at Chicago. He is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

For 20 years he was a member of the editcrial board of 
the Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Sci- 
ence and served on the NCCD Professional Council and 
its Standards Committee. He was vice president of the 
Illinois Probation and Parole Association and one of the 
founders of the Federal Probation Officers Association, 
writing the first draft of its constitution. 

He has presented papers at a number of state cor- 
rectional conferences, the National Conference of Social 
Work, the American Congress of Corrections, and has 
contributed articles to professional journals. 

Dr. Meyer is responsible for a number of early innova- 
tions in probation practice, including inservice training 
programs, and has been called on by the central office as a 
consultant in the development of probation and parole 
practices and procedures. 

Dr. and Mrs. Meyer will continue to make their home 
ai 6424 N. Ridge Avenue, Apt. 1M, Chicago, 60626. He 
will engage in the practice of private counseling. 


Royal E. Jackson Retires From AO 


After 45 Years’ Government Service 


Royal E. Jackson, chief of the Division of Bankruptcy 
in the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
since 1964, retired October 1. He was the second chief of 
the Division in its 25-year history, succeeding Edwin L. 
Covey. 

A law graduate from Southeastern University, Jackson 
entered government service in 1926. In 1939 and 1940 he 
was a judicial examiner for the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice and in 1940 was appointed budget and accounting offi- 
cer for the newly organized Administrative Office. He 
entered Naval service during World War II and was re- 
leased to inactive duty in 1946 with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. On his return to the Administrative Office 
he was assigned to the Bankruptcy Division. 

Jackson has been active in civic and community affairs. 
He is a past chairman of the board of Trustees of South- 
eastern University, a former member of the board of 
directors of the Washington Metropolitan YMCA, and an 
active member of the Federal Bar Association. He was 
admitted to the District of Columbia Bar in 1931 and to 
the Bar of the Supreme Court of the United States in 1940. 

“The retirement of Mr. Jackson from the Administrative 
Office after 31 years of service brings to a close a career 
of distinguished government service for which we are all 
deeply grateful,” said Administrative Office Director 
towland F. Kirks. “In his richly earned retirement he 
carries with him our best wishes for his continued good 
health and happiness.” 

In September the National Conference of Referees in 
Bankruptcy presented Jackson with a scroll “as a mark 
of esteem, deep affection, and everlasting gratitude for 
his devotion to the improvement of the administration of 
bankruptcy law in the United States and his never ending 
efforts to enhance the status and dignity of the office of 
the Referee in Bankruptcy.” 


Judges Across the Country 
Upbraid Prison Conditions 


After reviewing conditions at the Holmesburg County 
Prison at Philadelphia last year, a three-judge panel of 
the Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas declared that 
sentencing anyone to the institution would violate the 
eighth amendment to the U.S. Constitution which prohibits 
“cruel and unusual punishment.” The judges’ decision was 
upheld in October by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
one of whose members stated that “many of the prisons 
today are filthy, unhealthy, oppressive, and often shocking, 
and for various reasons, the safety and security of many 
inmates are sometimes in jeopardy.” 

“Prisons are not supposed to be torture chambers,” said 
Judge Robert N.C. Nix, Jr., presiding judge in the lower 
court decision. “The separation from society is supposed 
to be punishment enough.” 

In 1969 Federal Judge J. Smith Henley of Little Rock, 
Ark., declared the entire penal system of his state un- 
constitutional. Subsequently judges in Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, California, and Illinois have also ruled that various 
institutions in their states were meting out cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

In October U.S. District Court Judge Robert R. Merhige, 
Jr., ruled “the Virginia Penal System was in violation 
of the most common notions of due process and humane 
treatment.” The ruling was issued in response to a class- 
action complaint filed a year ago by five inmates of a state 
prison in Richmond. (Excerpted from an account in the 
Wall Street Journal, November 3, 1971.) 


California Repeals 
Castration Law 


Governor Reagan of California signed legislation in 
September repealing a 1913 law that gave the State au- 
thority to castrate inmates considered morally degenerate 
or habitual criminals. The governor’s action removed from 
the statutes an act that was never used. 

Under the old law a prison physician could have ordered 
a prisoner “asexualized” if he had been committed at 
least twice for rape, intent to commit rape, or seduction. 
Also, the prisoner could have been castrated if he had 
been convicted three times for any other crime. 

A repeat offender would have had to have been found 
“immoral, a sexual degenerate, or a pervert.” 


Louis J. Schweitzer, Founder 
Of NYC’s Vera Institute, Dies 


Louis J. Schweitzer, 72, Russian-born philanthropist 
and founder of the Vera Institute of Justice in New York 
City, died of a heart attack September 19. 

The Vera Institute has aided thousands of indigent de- 
fendants. Named for his mother and originally called the 
Vera Foundation, the Institute was founded after a friend 
showed Mr. Schweitzer the conditions in a Brooklyn jail 
where 2,000 men were awaiting trial, too poor to raise 
their bonds. 

Mr. Schweitzer’s original plan was to lend bail money 
to poor defendants, but with aid from the New York Uni- 
versity Law School, his foundation set up the Manhattan 
Bail Project which supplied judges with information on 
defendants and recommended which should be released 
without bail. The system was so successful the city took it 
over and extended it to all five burroughs. The Institute 
has since obtained a $1 million grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation and a federal grant and has conducted another 
successful experiment. 

Another Vera project channels Bowery alcoholics and 
other derelicts to medical care. 

An article on the work of the Manhattan Bail Project, 
titled “An Alternative to the Bail System,” appeared in 
the December 1962 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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ABA To Launch Nationwide Program of 
Volunteer Lawyers To Aid Parole 


A national demonstration project placing hundreds of 
volunteer young lawyers in service as part-time assistants 
to parole officers has been launched by the American Bar 
Association. The program is supported by an LEAA grant 
of $210,995. 

Working under the supervision of parole professionals, 
each volunteer will be assigned to one offender on parole— 
adult or juvenile—to help provide the intensive contact 
and assistance not generally possible under present parole 
caseloads. 

Receipt of the grant was jointly announced by former 
Governor Richard J. Hughes of New Jersey, chairman of 
the ABA’s Commission on Correctional Facilities and Ser- 
vices, and Robert P. Murray of Lakeland, Fla., chairman 
of the ABA’s 50,000-member Section of Young Lawyers. 
The grant was formally awarded by LEAA through the 
Colorado Governor’s Council on Crime Control to the 
ABA’s Fund for Public Education. The ABA, its partic- 
ipating units, and the lawyer volunteers will match the 
federal award with more than $150,000 in contributed 
time, facilities, and resources. 

Hughes said the parole project, known as VIPP (Vol- 
unteers in Parole Program), is the first in a series of 
action programs to be launched by the Corrections Com- 
mission. It has a two-fold function. “Not only will it pro- 
vide needed assistance to the overburdened, underfinanced 
parole system,” he said, “but it will also provide an inval- 
uable educational experience for the young lawyers in- 
volved.” 

“We are counting on these highly trained and highly 
motivated young men,” he added, “‘to use their experience 
to devise and spearhead many new projects for upgrading 
the correction system in their own states and commu- 
nities.” 

The VIPP project will involve some 600 to 1,000 young 
lawyers in eight states. They will be trained by experi- 
enced parole officers and work under professional super- 
vision throughout their year as volunteers. The initial 
eight states will be selected to provide geographical bal- 
ance nationally and to give experience in both big city 
and surburban/rural settings. 

The ABA Young Lawyers Section, through its Com- 
mittee on Criminal Law and Prison Reform, has been ac- 
tively engaged in correctional and prison reform work 
since August 1970. Its activity includes a national prison 
visitation program which has already stimulated attention 
and remedial action on prison shortcomings in a number 
of states as well as the provision of volunteer legal services 
and counseling to incarcerated offenders. Regional chair- 
men and state coordinators of the YLS Committee will 
play major roles in activation, organization, and imple- 
mentation of the parole volunteer program. 


James Jordan Named Maryland’s 
Commissioner of Correction 


James Jordan, acting commissoner of correction for the 
State of Maryland since August, has been appointed com- 
missoner, replacing Joseph G. Cannon. 

Jordan joined the Correction Division in 1958 as an 
academic instructor at the Maryland House of Correction. 
Five years later he was promoted to correctional education 
supervisor and was responsible for initiating the use of 
programmed instruction in the academic program. 

In 1966 Jordan was named assistant warden of treat- 
ment at the Maryland penitentiary. He held this post 
1% years before he was appointed superintendent of the 
Maryland Institution for Women. He was named deputy 
commissioner of correction in May 1970. 

Jordan has his bachelor’s degree from Morgan State 
College and has been a part-time faculty member at 
Catonsville Community College. 

Former Commissioner Canon had recommended that 
Jordan be his successor. Jordan said he will continue to 


carry out the progressive policies established by Canon. 


Columbia, S.C., Businessmen Establish 
Foundation To Improve Corrections 


Eleven Columbia area business and professional people 
have formed a private foundation to improve corrections 
in South Carolina and have chosen to award $10,000 in 
inmate college scholarships as their first project. 

Twenty-eight South Carolina Department of Corrections 
inmates have taken the college board examination to deter- 
mine which of them will be eligible to win 1-year scholar- 
ships at the University of South Carolina. The inmates 
must meet USC requirements and have the recommenda- 
tion of the South Carolina State Department of Correction. 
The candidates must also have the recommendation of the 
screening committee of the Correctional Development 
Foundation, a nonprofit organization which will raise 
scholarship money. The Foundation was formed after it 
was learned there are areas where public offenders have 
certain needs that federal and state money do not answer. 

“There are any number of inmates who are deserving 
of a college education, but they haven’t the necessary 
funds,” said Gerald W. Smith, vice chairman of the 
Foundation. “Another example of a need is the inmate who 
learns to be a mechanic while in prison, but does not have 
the money to buy tools when he is released.” 

“The Foundation’s activities,’ Smith continued, “will 
not be limited to inmate scholarships. The scholarship 
fund is only our first project. When a deserving need 
exists, the Foundation steps in and gives these men the gift 
of a new opportunity in life. The Foundation can do this 
ae the usual red tape that occurs on the governmental 
evel.’ 

The Foundation, Smith said, “will channel private dona- 
tions into these areas where the needs exist. We are all 
citizens of this State and we must take steps on the local 
level to combat deficiencies in our society such as the 
spiraling rate of crime and increased use of drugs. We 
hope that in our own small way we can achieve some suc- 
cess in fighting these problems. A Foundation such as this 
provides a very practical means for the interested citizen 
to participate in crime prevention.” 

Information about the Correctional Development Foun- 
dation may be received from the Foundation, 1717 Gervais 
Street, Columbia, S.C. 29202. 


Federal Prison Industries Sales 
Reach $58.4 Million in 1970 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., sales during the fiscal 
year 1970 reached $58.4 million. Rising labor and material 
costs, however, reduced profits to $9.9 million, compared 
with $10.5 million in 1969. 

The gross sales volume, which included $6.1 million in 
interindustry transactions, indicated, however, the success 
of providing meaningful ‘work and training for federal 


inmates during a difficult economic period, the Corporation 
annual report states. 


As one component of many in the federal correctional 
system, the Corporation provided employment for 27 per- 
cent of all confined federal offenders, paid for vocational 
training for a smaller percentage, and paid for employ- 
ment placement of more than 5,400 offenders and proba- 
tioners. 

The average number of inmates assigned to industrial 
activities in the 22 of 26 federal penal and correctional 
institutions where FPI operates factories was 5,478 during 
1970. These inmate employees earned over $3 million, also 
a record. 

Earnings of the Corporation were used in 1970 to pay 
for a $3 million vocational training and employment 
placement program, the most comprehensive ever under- 
taken by the Federal Prison System; $650,000 in merito- 


rious and other incentive awards for 14,757 inmates who 
performed outstanding work in assignments to nonindus- 
trial jobs supporting institution operations; 
million dividend to the U.S. Treasury. 
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North American Rockwell Plant Helps 
To Rehabilitate Youthful Offenders 


Employees of the North American Rockwell plant at 
Downey, Calif., where the Apollo 15 command module was 
built, are turning their technical talents to a new type of 
problem—helping to rehabilitate youthful offenders. 

Company workers have just completed a 16-week in- 
structional course in welding for wards of the California 
Youth Authority’s Fred C. Nelles School at nearby 
Whittier. Other volunteer programs are in the works. 

“We have decided to ‘adopt’ Nelles,’”’ said J.P. Healey, 
a vice president of North American Rockwell’s Space 
Division. 

Healey said that North American Rockwell went into 
community help programs in a big way about 2 years ago 
and has organized these volunteer activities into a plant- 
wide Community Interface Program. Volunteer services 
have been provided by the company in various parts of 
Southern California, including accredited vocational 
courses at the plant for high school classes, technical help 
in building a community hospital, and various recreation 
programs. 

Healey believes that community assistance programs are 
all-important for large industrial firms. 

“We have this image of being a part of the military- 
industrial complex,” he said, “and people have the im- 
pression that all we’re interested in doing is manufactur- 
ing hardware. The other side of the coin is that we are a 
part of the community, we have a lot of technical expertise, 
and we should help wherever we can.” 

Ten boys were graduated as certified welders after 16 
weeks of training at the plant. The instructors offered 
a services as volunteers and were not paid for their 
work. 

A blueprint reading class has been started and arrange- 
ments are under way to begin a new welding class at the 
school, rather than at the plant. Soldering and food ca- 
tering classes also are being considered. 

“We are anxious to get into a variety of programs,” 
Healey said. “We believe that a single program dies of old 
age, but many programs will produce a random upsurge 
that will take hold and grow.” 

Healey admitted that he knows little about correctional 
rehabilitation, although he believes that youthful offenders 
do not respond to the “do-gooder approach.” 

“They need help and it’s up to the community to help 
them,” he asserted. “But it won’t help at all to provide 
something that’s just a flash-in-the-pan and then walk 
away. As far as we’re concerned, we’re in it to stay.” 


Margaret E. Berry Appointed 
Executive Director of NCSW 


Margaret E. Berry, executive director of the National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers since 
1959, has been appointed executive director of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, effective January 1, 1972. 
She succeeds Dr. Joe R. Hoffer who retired in December 
after 23 years in the position. 

Prior to her position with the NFSNC, Miss Berry 
served for 5 years as executive director of the Soho Com- 
munity House in Pittsburgh, and in 1951-1952 went to Ger- 
many under a Rockefeller grant to serve as consultant 
to youth leadership training schools. 

Miss Berry has been a member of the Human Rights 
and Poverty Program Committees of the National Assem- 
bly’s Conference of Executives, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the International Conference of Social Wel- 
fare, and since 1963 has served as president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Settlements. She has also been a 
member of Mayor Lindsay’s Task Force on Poverty in 
New York City. 

The NCSW maintains offices at 22 West Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215, and at 2 Park Avenue, Room 2305, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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Data Bank To Aid 
U.S. Parole Board 


A computerized data bank designed to assist in the 
evaluation of potential parolees was unveiled during the 
summer at the U.S. Board of Parole in Washington, D.C. 
The system was developed by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency under a $357,371 LEAA grant. 
The pilot project will run for 3 years and eventually in- 
volve over half a million dollars in LEAA funds. 

LEAA Administrator Jerris Leonard emphasized that 
the computer will not be making parole decisions, but 
stressed that decision-making will continue to be a function 
of members of the Parole Board. 

“We are using the project,” Leonard said, “to develop 
and improve a predictive system which will provide helpful 
information to the Board members in arriving at their 
decisions.” If the system is successful, he added, LEAA 
will encourage states to utilize similar programs and will 
make funds available. 

The data bank works on a “base expectancies” system, 
Leonard explained. Ten to 20 criteria were used to place 
former parolees in different groups. The factors included 
offense, age at the time of first arrest, nature of the first 
arrest, use of narcotics, alcoholism, living arrangements, 
and the maximum length of residence in one place. Each 
factor was then compared to the individual’s success or 
failure in the parole situation. Those factors showing high 
correlation to success or failure were deemed to have pre- 
dictive value and were weighted heavily. Those with less 
apparent predictive value received less weight. 

Once the relative predictive values of various factors 
were determined, Leonard continued, it became possible to 
make a profile of a prospective parolee. His rating on 
success-correlated factors has greatest influence on his 
profile. Based on his profile, the potential parolee is placed 
in a particular group, and the data bank provides infor- 
mation on the rate of success or failure of that particular 
group. 

Leonard stressed “that no system, computerized or not, 
ever attempts to predict what any individual may do. Thus, 
any parole board is free to come to decisions—on the basis 
of individual judgment or special factors—totally unre- 
lated to the computer indications.” 


ACA Launches First Phase of 
Prisoner Demonstration Project 


The American Correctional Association initiated on 
September 15 the first phase of an experimental and dem- 
onstration project funded by the U.S. Department of 
Labor to “Improve communication and coordination be- 
tween paroling authorities and inmate training programs.” 

During this first phase the ACA project will prepare 
needed resource documentation, design a model program, 
and convene a national seminar prior to the launching of 
new Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 
prisoner demonstration projects in five regional locations. 

“Paroling authorities will be part of the team when 
these projects are launched and will be kept informed of 
the progress of individual inmates throughout training,” 
the ACA reports. 

“Experience to date with Section 251 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act,’ the ACA states, “has 
clearly shown the need and relationship of intensive voca- 
tional and technical training efforts as important reha- 
bilitative tools which enhance the employability of released 
offenders. Projects in 39 states have led to wide public 
interest and attention and substantial funds have been ear- 
marked for operational and research programs in an effort 
to create an effective bridge between the institution and 
the community.” 

The director of the project is Leon Leiberg wko partic- 
ipated in the development of the pretrial intervention con- 
cept as director of “Crossroads” which has gained wide 
acceptance as an economic alternative to prosecution and 
incarceration for first offenders. 
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Richard C. Hewitt Retires 
After 27 Years in Probation 


Richard C. Hewitt, supervising probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Detroit, Mich., retired 
October 1 after 24 years of service. 

Before joining the Federal Probation System, Hewitt 
was a probation officer at the Wayne Circuit Court for 3 
years. While at that court he served in the Navy for 2% 
years and was a classification interviewer at the Retrain- 
ing Command at Camp Perry, Va. 

Hewitt has been active with the Michigan Correctional 
Association, serving as a trustee. He was chairman of the 
Great Lakes Area Legislative Committee of the Federal 
Probation Officers Association, and served on the staff of 
I°EDERAL PROBATION as a periodical reviewer. 


CYA Develops New-Type 
Institution for Juveniles 


“A new age has dawned for the juvenile halls in Cali- 
fornia’s counties, once among the most neglected and back- 
ward facilities in the statewide correctional system.” This 
is the statement of California’s Youth Authority in com- 
menting on a new-type of institution known as “‘juvie” to 
the thousands of young people who are housed there while 
awaiting court action or placement in other facilities. The 
institutions are being rebuilt and modernized in counties 
throughout the State. 

New staff is being added and training programs are 
being developed for them, according to the CYA. Better 
food is being served and supervision has vastly improved. 
Even the traditional problem of overcrowding—some juve- 
nile halls used to house three times the number of young 
people which they were built to accommodate—is being 
alleviated. 

“The problem of the inadequate juvenile hall is still not 
completely solved,” said Allen F. Breed, CYA director. 
“But we have made a significant start and further im- 
provements are in prospect for the months ahead.” 

A statewide effort to improve the physical facilities, 
programs, and staffing of juvenile halls began about 14 
months ago, after the passage of Assembly Bill 1405. This 
measure assigned to the CYA the responsibility of inspect- 
ing all juvenile halls at least once a year to make certain 
they meet state standards. The CYA also was told to adopt 
the standards, and the law made the findings of the De- 
partment binding upon the counties. 

Even before the law went into effect, the CYA had met 
with county officials from all parts of the State to work 
out the basic standards, which included a minimum of 500 
cubic feet of space for each occupant, at least one shower 
facility per five occupants, round-the-clock staffing, and 
adequate educational and other programs. 

The task of inspection is assigned to two consultants in 
the CYA’s Division of Community Services—Gilbert 
Negrette at Sacramento and Bert Morrill at Los Angeles. 
During the past year they have inspected iuvenile halls 
throughout the State and have brought about improve- 
ments over a wide area. 


California Law Permits Judges To Withdraw 
Plea of Guilty on Completion of Probation 


A new California law, according to the County of Los 
Angeles Probation Department newsletter, Shop Talk, 
allows the judge to permit any defendant after termination 
of probation to withdraw a plea of guilty to set aside a 
guilty verdict. 

Chapter 333 of the Statutes of 1971, the newsletter 
states, becomes effective 60 days after the adjournment of 
the 1971 Legislature. It provides an additional ground for 
such dismissal. The court may order dismissal at its own 
discretion in the interests of justice. 

Probationers must also be informed of this right and 
privilege in his probation papers. 
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Inmate Passes Examination for Clinical 
Membership in Transactional Analysis 


A former inmate of the United States penitentiary at 
Marion, Ill., and now at the United States penitentiary 
at Terminal Island, Calif., went to San Francisco on 
furlough to take the examination for clinical membership 
in the International Transactional Analysis Association. 
The Association was holding its annual meeting at the 
time. 

He passed the examination. He had trained in trans- 
actional analysis techniques for 2 years at the Marion 
institution under Dr. Martin G. Groder, chief of health 
services there. He was transferred to the Terminal Island 
institution to serve as a teacher-consultant in the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act (NARA) program and has been 
helping Dr. Gill Metour establish a therapeutic community 
for NARA inmates. 

Dr. Groder passed the examination for teaching trans- 
actional analysis, the highest membership in the Associ- 
ation. He also presented a paper at the annual meeting 
of the ITAA on the Marion therapeutic program. 


Houston’s Finest Loses Softball 
Contest to Texas Inmates, 18-4 


“Cops vs. the Robbers” featured a softball game at 
Richmond, Texas, in July, when inmates of the Jester 
Unit of the Texas Prison System played and defeated 
nine of Houston’s finest 18-4. The police team competes 
in one of Houston’s top amateur softball leagues. Hous- 
ton’s Television Channel 2 and Channel 11 covered the 
game. 

Pitcher Kenny Lawson held the police officers to one 
hit. Calling time-out in the 6th inning, Lawson conferred 
with his infield. His third baseman pulled the hidden ball 
trick, nailing the head running baseman to end the inning. 
The Echo, inmate publication, called the play “a typically 
criminal dirty trick that delighted the home crowd!” 


State Crime Prevention Councils 
Help To Fight Organized Crime 


The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, 
which created the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration, directs that LEAA carry out programs to control 
organized crime. State prevention councils are suggested 
as one of the effective means to develop the needed capa- 
bility to root out the many manifestations of syndicated 
crime in communities across the country. 

LEAA believes these councils may prove to be one of the 
most useful tools available to a state in developing and 
implementing a comprehensive strategy against organized 
crime. As of August 1971, 24 states had organized crime 
prevention councils or similar bodies. The results, accord- 
ine to LEAA, have been encouraging. 

The Safe Streets Act defines organized crime as “the 
unlawful activities of the members of a highly organized, 
disciplined association engaged in supplying illegal goods 
and services, including but not limited to gambling, pros- 
titution, loan-sharking, narcotics, labor racketeering, and 
other unlawful activities of members of such organiza- 
tions.’ 

Depending on the area of the country, other unlawful 
activities could include fencing stolen property, hijacking, 
and banking fraud. 

Corruption of public officials usually accompanies all 
widespread organized crime, LEAA emphasizes. 

The effects of organized crime can also be seen in violent 
street crime, LEAA points out. Narcotics addicts. for ex- 
ample, whose drugs are imported and supplied by orga- 
nized crime, often resort to assaults, burglaries, or armed 
robberies to support their habits. 

LEAA has published and distributed a manual on The 
Role of State Organized Crime Prevention Councils. 
Copies are available from the Organized Crime Program 
Division, LEAA, 633 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, 


D.C. 20530. 
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Inmate Telephone Calls Encourage 
Family and Community Contacts 


Inmates of New Jersey’s adult prisons made and re- 
ceived 1,350 calls during August with family and friends, 
according to the State Division of Correction and Parole. 

Established in 1969, the program reflects the Division’s 
philosophy that institutions are under the necessity of pro- 
viding inmates with maximum opportunities for commun- 
ication with the community. The Division believes that 
programs of this type can be of significant value to in- 
mates both during incarceration and following release. 

Telephone calls, the Division states, help encourage 
inmates to retain contact with their families, to building 
morale, and to encourage the kinds of associations which 
will benefit them when they return to the community. 


Charm Schools in Women’s Prisons 
Help To Achieve Self-Respect 


The latest weapon in the war against crime is charm 
and beauty classes! They are a success, according to Harry 
W. Woodward of the W. Clement & Jessie V. Stone Foun- 
dation. 

Woodward is responsible for bringing charm and beauty 
courses to women prisoners in the United States. For the 
past 2 years he has been organizing lectures in women’s 
prisons on such topics as body dynamics, how to make up, 
how to sit gracefully, how to apply for a job, and how to 
have a good family. 

At the Illinois State Reformatory for Women, at 
Dwight, 120 women have taken the course. Sixty of them 
have been released and only one, a parole violator, has 
been recommitted. 

“Once behind bars, women tend to let themselves go, 
since their contacts with males are limited,’”? says Wood- 
ward. “We try to make some immediate change in their 
appearance to arouse their interest.” 

The charm and beauty classes started when a 35-year-old 
woman prisoner who had served 7 years on a murder con- 
viction asked if there could be a class to teach women 
prisoners to be ladies. 


The charm courses, which are now held at 15 prisons, 
include lectures on family life. If they have children, they 
are shown the importance of the family circle. 

Many of the women find employment as soon as they are 
released. One former inmate is now back in prison, not as 
a prisoner, but employed as a hairdressing instructor. 

The secret of the charm courses’ success, Woodward 
states, is the fact that they help the women to achieve self- 
respect, a sense of personal dignity, and success. 


Joseph E. Ragen, Long-Time 
Penal Administrator, Dies 


Joseph E. Ragen, for many years warden of the Illinois 
State Penitentiary at Stateville, and more recently director 
of public safety for the State of Illinois, died September 22. 

Ragen was president of the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation in 1951 and a past president of the Warden’s Asso- 
ciation of America. At the 1971 Congress of Correction he 
was selected to receive the E.R. Cass Award for his out- 
standing contributions to the ACA and the correctional 
field. 

Commenting on Warden Ragen’s life and work, Maurice 
H. Sigler, president of the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation, said: “Joseph Ragen earned the respect and ad- 
miration of his colleagues as an efficient administrator and 
courageous national leader. He was an inspiration to many 
young wardens who came to him over the years for advice 
and counsel .... His selection for the E.R. Cass Award 
is indicative of the feeling of our fellow correctional 
workers toward a man whose leadership and accomplish- 
ments will long be remembered.” 


Connecticut To Eliminate 
Censorship of Inmate Mail 


Governor Meskill of Connecticut announced in Septem- 
ber a pilot program which would virtually eliminate cen- 
sorship of inmate mail and allow correspondence to whom- 
ever the inmate wishes to write. The program, which will 
take place on a pilot basis for 6 months at the Department 
of Correction’s minimum security Osborn institution, will 
be evaluated for possible application to other state correc- 
tional facilities at the end of the pilot period. 

In announcing the program, Governor Meskill stated, 
“This pilot program, like the abolition of condemned row, 
represents a milestone in corrections.” Last April, Con- 
necticut transferred condemned inmates from 24-hour-a- 
day segregation quarters to general population programs. 

Correction Commissioner John Manson indicated that 
the new program, yet to be formulated in detail, was 
decided upon after evaluating similar programs in two 
other states over the past 4 months. The specific guidelines 
for the program will be developed by “treatment teams” 
at Osborn composed of correctional officers, counselors, and 
work supervisors. Manson estimated the program would be 
implemented at Osborn within 6 weeks. 

Governor Meskill indicated that while censorship of mail 
would be eliminated except for extraordinary instances 
involving security or the welfare of an inmate, inspection 
of mail for contraband would continue. It will also be nec- 
essary to prohibit correspondence, for example, to crime 
victims and their families. 


Aaron E. Gottshall, 
Justice Attorney, Dies 


Aaron E. Gottshall, 82, an attorney with the Department 
of Justice for 30 years until his retirement in 1960, died 
laa October 22, at his home in Washington, 


Mr. Gottshall was a graduate of Brown University and 
received his law degree from National University. Before 
entering the Justice Department he worked with the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 

Since 1931 Mr. Gottshall had been assigned to tke crim- 
inal division and was responsible for departmental matters 
relating to probation, parole, and prisons. For 15 years he 
edited the “Looking at the Law” column in FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION and authored several articles for the journal. 


LEAA Sponsors Project To Speed 
Up Fingerprint Identification 


Two new research projects designed to speed the trans- 
mission and identification of fingerprints—one using sat- 
ellites and the other involving letters—were announced in 
August by LEAA Administrator Jerris Leonard. 

“One of LEAA’s goals is to help the criminal justice 
system respond more quickly and efficiently,” Leonard 
noted. “Rapid, reliable fingerprint identification of sus- 
pected criminals is an important link in the response 
chain,” he said. 

To cut the time involved in transmitting prints, one 
project will test the feasibility of using an existing NASA 
satellite to transmit fingerprint card facsimiles from coast 
to coast. By mail an inquiry from California to the East 
Coast currently takes 2 to 3 days each way—excluding 
processing time. Fingerprint data can be transmitted and 
received in minutes via satellite. 

In the second project, reseachers will test automated 
optical comparison as an aid to fingerprint classification 
and identification. The technique—holography—uses lasers 
to convert fingerprint cards into special film transpar- 
encies which can be compared automatically. If successful, 
it could speed response time for positive identification and 
free technicians for other essential work. 

Both research projects will be directed by the Califor- 
nia Crime Technological Research Foundation under 
LEAA grants totaling $260,000. 
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FBI 1970 Crime Statistics Show 
11 Percent Increase Over 1969 


Serious crime in the Nation continued to increase in 
1970, Attorney General John N. Mitchell announced in 
August, but at a slower rate than in 1969. It marked the 
second year in a row that the crime statistics showed a 
tapering off of the sharp upward swing recorded during 
the mid-1960’s. 

In the 10-year period from 1960 to 1970, crime, as meas- 
ured by the FBI Crime Index, rose 176 percent in volume. 
In 1970, crime increased 11 percent over 1969. The increase 
in 1969 over 1968 was 12 percent, and in 1968, a 17 percent 
increase was recorded over 1967. 

The most significant drop in the rate of increase occur- 
red in the Nation’s largest cities, those with more than 
250,000 people. Serious crime increased by 6 percent in 
1970, compared to a 9 percent increase in 1969 and an 
18 percent increase in 1968. 

The latest figures were contained in the FBI’s Uniform 
Crime Reports: 1970. The annual summary of nationwide 
police statistics is made possible by the voluntary coop- 
eration of local, county, and state law enforcement 
agencies. 

A total of 5,568,200 serious crimes was reported to law 
enforcement agencies throughout the country in 1970. 
This includes 731,400 violent crimes and 4,836,800 prop- 
erty crimes. 

There were 2,740 serious crimes per 100,000 inhabitants 
in the United States during 1970. The rate for violent 
crimes in 1970 was 360 victims per 100,000 inhabitants, up 
11 percent, while property crimes had a rate of 2,380 offen- 
ses per 100,000 inhabitants, which is an increase of 11 
percent over 1969. 

From 1960 to 1970 the United States population in- 
creased 13 percent while the volume of crime increased 
176 percent. This, according to the FBI, establishes a 
ratio of almost 14 to 1 when the increase in the volume of 
crime is related to the population growth. 


Part-Time Jail Prisoners 
Become Full-Time Employees 


More than 150 selected county jail inmates are partici- 
pating in the work-furlough program sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department and the Biscailuz 
Center of the Sheriff’s Department at Lancaster, Calif. 

These men must meet certain criteria for admission to 
the program. Two probation officers conduct the investi- 
gation and screen the applicants. In screening the appli- 
cants the investigating officers consider the following: 
degree of potential hazard to the community posed by the 
inmate’s temporary release, suitability for employment, 
amount of travel time needed and means of transportation, 
willingness of employer to cooperate, inmate’s suitability 
for confinement in a minimum security jail facility, in- 
mate’s capacity for self-control in abiding by the program’s 
regulations and time schedule, and the potential impact 
of daily release on the inmate’s attitudes and sense of 
responsibility for his criminal offense. 

The investigating probation officers conduct about 10 
investigations per week. 

The inmates, who are serving an average sentence of 181 
days, have been charged with drunk driving, evasion of 
family support, burglary, or assualt. 

The types of occupation range from nonskilled to pro- 
fessional. Inmates are allowed to drive their own cars or 
have a friend or wife drive them to and from work. 

The maximum time an inmate may work is 12 hours. 
Should he not return 3 hours after his limit, a sheriff’s 
warrant is issued. If he returns from work intoxicated, 
he may lose “good time.” For each month he has of good 
behavior, 5 days are removed from his sentence. 

There are not only monetary advantages in the program, 
Director Rex Christensen reports. The program also gives 
the inmate an opportunity to keep his job and the chance 
to save and support his family. 


NCCD Presents Its Two 
Criminal Justice Awards 


Keith J. Leenhouts, formerly judge of the Royal Oak, 
Mich., Municipal Court, a pioneer in volunteer movement, 
and now president of Volunteers in Probation, Inc., was 
the recipient of the 1971 Irving W. Halpern Award pre- 
sented each year by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency for excellence in probation practice. 

The NCCD’s Roscoe Pound Award was given to Sheriff 
Michael N. Canlis of San Joaquin County, Calif., for his 
progressive work in law enforcement and jail adminis- 
tration. 

The two top awards in the field of criminal justice were 
presented at the 18th Annual National Institute on Crime 
and Delinquency held in June at Philadelphia. An esti- 
mated 2,000 professionals in the criminal justice field were 
in attendance at tke Institute. 


Minimum Security Inmates Take 
Part in Community Activities 


During July, residents of the Minimum Security Build- 
ing at the Washington State Penitentiary participated in 
the following list of activities in the Walla Walla area. 

© Four to seven men were umpires at 11 little league 
ball games. 

e A softball team participated in four games. 

@ Seven members of the MSB Alcoholics Anonymous 
chapter attended an AA picnic in Pioneer Park. 

® Two AA members attended a meeting at a down- 
town chapter. 

@ Men participated in two programs of musical enter- 
tainment at the Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 

® Three residents participated as a panel of speakers 
on narcotics at the local drop-in drug center. 

® One resident participated in a bridge tournament. 

® Five residents were taken to homes of personnel to 
participate in “lifers to dinner” program. 

® Eleven persons participated in a chess tournament 
at Whitman College. 

© Five men on training relesse attending classes at 
Walla Walla Community College visited a boys’ ranch 
for a project in their psychology class. 
me Two residents spoke at a local church Sunday School 
class. 

This list does not include activities which brought per- 
sons from the community into the institution. 


A.M. Kirkpatrick of John Howard 
Society of Ontario, Retires 


A.M. Kirkpatrick, executive director of the John 
Howard Society of Ontario. at Toronto, since 1953, will 
retire in December. Kirkpatrick received his master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration and worked with the YMCA in 
Canada before entering the correctional field. 

In 1971 Kirkpatrick was the recipient of the H. Alex 
Edmison Award for distinguished service in the fields 
of corrections and criminology. 

e has been active with a number of organizations 
and agencies related to crime prevention and control. He 
served as vice president of the American Correctional 
Association and the International Prisoners Aid Associa- 
tion, chairman of the Canadian Association of Crimi- 
nology and Corrections, and is a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Canadian Council on Social Develop- 
ment, secretary of the John Howard Society of Canada, 
a consultant to the Canadian Committee on Correction, 
and a member of the Personnel Committee of the National 
Council of the YMCA of Canada. 

Kirkpatrick has written extensively in professional 
journals related to corrections, criminal law, law enforce- 
ment, and social work. He is the author of three articles 
in FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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24-Member Criminology Class Serves 
As Volunteer Probation Officers 


All 24 members of the criminology class at Carthage 
College, Kenosha, Wis., are participating as volunteer pro- 
bation officers in Kenosha and Racine counties. 

The 24 students attended a 3-day workshop to acquaint 
them with their volunteer duties. Guests from the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Voluntary Action in Illinois attended 
the workshop. 

The students meet the probationers at their homes or 
at the college campus in a dormitory lounge, the student 
union, or an empty classroom. Each of the students will 
receive a certificate after completing the experimental 
program. Some of the students plan to be social workers 
or probation officers and believe the experience will prove 
valuable to them after they graduate from college. 


Telephone Calls Are Used in 
Alcoholism Treatment Followup 


One of the stumbling blocks in successful rehabilitation 
of alcoholics has been inadequate posttreatment care, ac- 
cording to Mrs. L. B. Lowry, an assistant editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol published by the 
Rutgers University Center of Alcoho! Studies. 

Mrs. Lowry states that “all too commonly the alcoholic 
leaves treatment, experiencing the so-called ‘pink cloud’ 
elation of early days of sobriety, and is then confronted 
with the realities of the world and the difficult task of 
applying what he has learned in therapy.” If a minor 
crisis occurs, Mrs. Lowry points out, and he is no longer 
in contact with supportive help, he may resume drinking. 

Mrs. Lowry proposes “talking out the problem” on the 
telephone, a therapeutic technique that has been used suc- 
cessfully for many years by members of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. Regular phone contacts are maintained between 
A.A. sponsors and new members. Little use of the tech- 
nique, however, has been used by therapists, according 
to Mrs. Lowry. 

Mrs. Lowry mentions in her statement the program of 
the Mid-Missouri Mental Health Center at Columbia, de- 
scribed by Dr. R. Catanzaro and W.G. Green. Known as 
WATS (Wide Area Telephone Service) therapy, the pro- 
gram promotes and maintains therapeutic relationships 
with all alcoholics coming in contact with the Center. By 
use of the WATS telephone line, a system of long-distance 
communication, calls can be made anywhere in the State 
any time of the day or night, 7 days a week, for a yearly 
fee. 

A therapist places a call to the patient at a prearranged 
time at regular intervals; it may be three times a week or 
once a month. Most of the 20-minute session can be devoted 
to talking with the patient or he may spend the time super- 
vising a family member or an alcoholism volunteer whe 
may do most of the actual therapy. 

A statewide network of lay alcoholism volunteers, most 
of whom are recovered alcoholics and members of A.A., 
assist in the program. To establish good relations with 
the patient, the telephone therapist makes a number of 
personal contacts with him during hospitalization. 

Dr. Catanzaro points out that there are difficulties in 
using telephone therapy with alcoholics. By telephone, the 
therapist does not receive the many visual and nonverbal 
cues with which he is accustomed to dealing in face-to-face 
therapy. He can learn, however, to compensate for loss of 
these stimuli by increasing sensitivity to auditory cues, 
or to learn “to see with his ears.” Also, by telephone the 
therapist has less control over his patient who can easily 
terminate the session, and thus has to modify the usual 
therapist-patient relationship to one more like that between 
peers. 

At first, these variations from standard procedures may 
be frustrating for the therapist, Dr. Catanzaro points out, 
but he can learn to operate within these limits. 


Corrections Code Is Proposed 
To Help Prevent Prison Riots 


The John Howard Association of Chicago in September 
announced that the proposed Unified Code of Corrections, 
now in a legislative subcommittee in Illinois, contains pro- 
visions which, when implemented, could help prevent 
another Attica. 

Written by the Governor’s Council on the Diagnosis and 
Evaluation of Criminal Defendants, the Code sets mini- 
mum standards of health, safety, and decency for persons 
inearcerated in Illinois penal and correctional institutions 
and covers other areas concerning legal rights of state 
prisoners. 

Commenting on the proposed Code, Joseph R. Rowan, 
executive director of the Association, said: ““With passage 
of this legislation, Illinois institutions could move far 
ahead of all other states in the handling of offenders, after 
a finding of guilt, and thus minimize the chances of serious 
problems developing as they did in Attica.” 

“Inmates today,’ Rowan continued, “are more militant, 
aggressive, and politically aware and are more inclined 
to make themselves heard. By presenting negative situ- 
ations leading to inmate demands, and by positive involve- 
ment of front line staff and inmates in institutional policy, 
we will, in fact, be providing better protection to the com- 
munity, better efficiency in handling offenders and there- 
fore long range economies. More men will be released less 
angry and better able to become tax-paying citizens 
rather than a tax drain.” 

“We must naturalize prisons,” he asserted, “instead of 
allowing them in too many instances to remain as crime 
factories.” Prisoners at Attica and those involved in prison 
riots through the years, he stated, have clearly asked to be 
“treated as men—nothing more or less.” 


Jail Operations and Management Course 
Developed by Federal Bureau of Prisons 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons, in cooperation with the 
University of Wisconsin and with a grant from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, has developed 
a training course for jail officers and jail administrators. 
It represents the contributions of knowledgeable persons 
in corrections, jail administration, medicine, and mental 
health. 

The development of the course was based on an eval- 
uation of training needs, a precise formulation of instruc- 
tional objectives, the establishment of a specific training 
method, and the administrative requirement that it be 
capable of evaluation. 

The course has been designed for independent study, is 
in the form of programmed instruction, and is divided into 
two sections. The first has six books titled Jail Operations: 
A Training Course for Jail Officers, and includes the 
following subjects: Correctional History, Security Proce- 
dures, Jail Climate, Supervision, Discipline, and Special 
Prisoners. 

The title of the second section is Jail Management: A 
Course for Jail Administrators. It is also in six books with 
the following titles: Administration of Operations, Per- 
sonnel and Fiscal Management, Jail and Community Cor- 
rections Program, Community Relations, Legal Problems, 
and Jail Planning. 

On enrollment each student is given all six books. He 
may then proceed to read each book at his own pace. When 
he has completed the six books he should be prepared to 
take a final examination. Successful completion of the ex- 
amination entitles him to a certificate. 

For formal classroom training, there is a textbook titled 
The Jail: Its Operation and Management. It serves as a 
basis for the programmed instruction courses. It has 11 
chapters: Correctional History and Philosophy, Security 
Procedures, Jail Climate, Supervision of Prisoners, Dis- 
cipline, Special Prisoners, Jail Administration, Jail and 
Community Corrections Programs, Jail Planning, Legal 
Problems in Jail Administration, and Community Rela- 
tions. 
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American Bar Association 
To Study Court Systems 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Justice will support a study by an 
American Bar Association commission designed to bring 
massive improvements to the Nation’s court systems. 

The 4-year study will be conducted by the ABA Com- 
mission on Standards of Judicial Administration. Judge 
Carl McGowan of the U.S. Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is chairman of the Commission. The project di- 
rector is Professor Geoffrey C. Hazard, Jr., of the Yale 
Law School. 

LEAA has awarded $49,000 for the first year of the 
project and later plans to provide an additional $251,000. 
Total cost of the project will be $900,000 with the ABA 
Endowment Fund and the Ford Foundation each providing 
$300,000. 

The ABA study has three major objectives: 

® Defining the best principles and practices of judi- 
cial administration. This could involve such things as ways 
to consolidate courts, and the possibility of selecting judges 
on the basis of professional qualifications rather than by 
election. 

@ Identifying successful experiments and studies in iu- 
dicial administration reforms, and urging their widespread 
adoption. These could include programs to reduce court- 
room disruption and enhance the quality of juvenile 
justice. 

© Developing innovative methods for improving the 
administration of justice. The Commission will explore 
possible modification of the 12-man jury system, stream- 
lining of probation procedures, ways to reduce the volume 
of such court cases as traffic offenses and automobile dam- 
age cases, means for broadening the scope of posttrial 
review in trial courts, increased use of oral rather than 
written procedures in trials and appeals, the effectiveness 
of the adversary system as compared with arbitration or 
administrative methods for resolving controversies. 

The Commission will also consider ways to improve 
inservice training for judges, auxiliary court personnel, 
and lawyers, and will better define roles in court-related 
services for para-legal professionals. 

The Commission’s recommendations will be presented 
to the House of Delegates of the American Bar Associ- 
ation. If the standards are adopted, the ABA would seek 
to implement them throughout the Nation. 


Administrative Office Announces 
Appointment of Two Division Heads 


Rowland F. Kirks, director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, announced in October the 
appointment of two new division heads. 

Gilbert L. Bates, associated with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board since 1965, has been appointed chief of the Division 
of Business Administration. He succeeds Darwin H. Ander- 
son who retired in March 1971. 

Colonel Paul C. Bender of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense has been named acting chief of a 
newly created Division of Information Systems which was 
established in place of the Division of Procedural Studies 
and Statistics. The new Division will provide top quality 
professional services to the Administrative Office and the 
judiciary in the areas of systems design, statistical and 
other reporting, data processing, and related fields. 

Bates received his bachelor’s degree from Weslevan 
University in Connecticut where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was awarded his LL.B. degree from National 
University Law School in 1942 and was admitted to the 
bar the same year. 

Colonel Bender was in military service from 1942 until 
his retirement in 1965 when he entered the Job Corps in 
an executive capacity. In 1966 he was transferred to the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Both Bates and Bender assumed their new duties 
November 1. 


99th Annual Forum of NCSW To Be 
Held at Anaheim May 14 to 19 


“Breaking the Barriers to an Open Society” will be the 
theme when the National Conference on Social Welfare 
convenes its 99th Annual Forum in Chicago, IIl., May 28 
to June 2, 1972. Pre-Forum meetings will begin Friday, 
May 12. 

Over 200 sessions will be held on a variety of subjects 
such as health problems, poverty, aging, racism, crime, 
juvenile delinquency, drug addiction, and leisure-time 
needs. 

James R. Dumpson, dean of Fordham University School 
of Social Service in New York City and former New York 
City welfare commissioner, is current NCSW president. 
He will open the Forum with his presidential address 
Sunday night. 

Information about the annual forum may be obtained 
by writing NCSW, 22 W. Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 
43215. 


Kansas City Has a New Approach to 
The Problem of Public Drunkenness 


An innovative Kansas City, Missouri, program, known 
as Sober House, offers a practical “solution” to the prob- 
lem of public drunkenness offenders, according to John 
J. Judge, program consultant to The Salvation Army in 
the Central States. Funded by grants from the Northwest 
Missouri Law Enforcement Assistance Council and the 
Kansas City Model Cities Department, the Sober House 
program is designed to interdict the traditional “revolving 
door” of the jails and thereby reduce (a) the time spent 
by law enforcement agencies in handling drunken offend- 
ers, (b) the number of offenders sentenced to the Munici- 
Farm, and (c) the overall costs of the present proce- 

ures. 

Under the general administrative aegis of Major Nor- 
man Nonnweiler of the Salvation Army’s Men’s Social 
Service Center, in which the program is housed, Sober 
House provides a nonmedical, nonpenal, sobering-up facil- 
ity with concomitant counseling and referral services. 

Any publicly intoxicated person picked up by the police 
has an option of being arrested for drunkenness or being 
voluntarily taken to the Sober House. If he is in need of 
medical treatment (determined by overt indications of 
need, -or at the individual’s specific request), or if he is 
incapable of making a choice, he is taken to a participating 
hospital for a medical check and treatment. At Sober 
House he is signed in by the accompanying officer, in a 
brief, nonarrest, intake procedure. He is put to bed in the 
10-bed intake unit and permitted to sober up under the 
watchful eyes of trained aides who are on duty around 
the clock. Constant observation is the key to the program. 
At the slightest sign of withdrawal complications, he is 
transferred to a nearby hospital. This “self-detoxication” 
is the essence of the program and, according to the Salva- 
tion Army, is proving to be a highly feasible method for 
handling the drunken offender 

When sober enough (ambulatory), the individual is 
transferred to a 25-bed unit in which he attends lectures, 
group meetings, and counseling sessions. All activities are 
conducted on a voluntary basis, and no attempt is made to 
keep him in the program against his will. After a 3- to 4- 
day period he may be referred to an appropriate commu- 
nity resource for further treatment, rehabilitation services, 
or other help deemed necessary. All men, whether accepting 
referral or not, are provided with residence care, including 
food, clothing, etc., while they are in the program. The 
entire process can be summarized as one of detoxication, 
motivation, and referral. 

While the Sober House program is still in its infancy, 
Judge believes it is significant that arrests for public 
drunkenness in Kansas City show a 50 percent decline, 
97 percent of all cases processed to date successfully 
underwent “self-detoxication” without complications, and 
57 percent accepted referral for additional treatment or 
rehabilitation services. 
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Mary E. Switzer, Retired 
HEW Official, Succumbs 


Mary E. Switzer, 71, a retired federal administrator 
who brought vast expansion and sweeping changes to 
public programs for rehabilitating the disabled, died 
of cancer at Washington, D.C., October 16. 

Miss Switzer, who retired in February 1970 after 48 
years of government service, was head of the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare since its establishment in 
1967. The SRS combined welfare and social service 
programs with a total annual budget exceeding $8 billion 
and distributed funds to the needy, disabled, the aged, 
and the public offender. 

Miss Switzer entered Government service in 1922. In 
1950 she was named commissioner of vocational train- 
ing of HEW, and from 1939 to 1950 was assistant to 
the administrator of the Federal Security Agency. She 
was the recipient of the President’s Certificate of Merit, 
the HEW Distinguished Service Award, and the Albert 
Lasker Award. At the time of her retirement she had 
accumulated 16 honorary degrees and more than 40 
awards. 

In the September 1967 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
she wrote an article on “Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Corrections: A Promising Partnership.” She was _ re- 
garded as the moving force behind the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of 1954. 

HEW Secretary Elliot L. Richardson said, “Mary 
Switzer made a difference. Countless of the handicapped 
the world over lead fuller and more rewarding lives be- 
cause of her ... . Hers is an unforgettable spirit.” 


Three Helicopters Presented to Mexico by 
U.S. To Help Prevent Drug Smuggling 


Three helicopters for use in the continuing United 
States-Mexican war against drug cultivation and smug- 
gling were presented to the Mexican government in 
August. 

The helicopters were bought with a $200,000 U.S. grant 
which was matched by the Government of Mexico. The 
U.S. grant represents the balance of a total of $1-million 
assistance package to help Mexico in its illegal drug pre- 
vention and enforcement effort. 

It is also part of a joint program involving the U.S. 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and the Mex- 
ican Federal Judicial Police, which began last summer. 

The two governments agreed to the transfer of the heli- 
copters after Mexican Attorney General Julio Sanchez 
Vargas said in a letter to Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell that the helicopters “will be used exclusively in 
the campaign against narcotics launched by the Mexican 
wir ata with the exception of cases of national dis- 
aster. 

The program places emphasis on detection and eradi- 
cation of illicit opium and marihuana fields in Mexico in 
addition to the exchange of surveillance and enforcement 
techniques, equipment, technical assistance, training, and 
the study of existing drug control and enforcement 
statutes. 

From October 1969 to March 1971 the Mexican Govern- 
ment has destroyed 9,800 opium poppy plantations con- 
taining almost 271 million plants; 1,873 marihuana fields 
containing more than 862,250 pounds of dry marihuana; 
and seven combination poppy and marihuana fields con- 
taining 121,000 plants. 

Since March 1971 more than 670 pounds of opium poppy 
seed, 90 pounds of raw opium, 54 pounds of heroin, 100 
pounds of cocaine, 15 pounds of morphine, 77,160 pounds 
of marihuana, and 7,100 pounds of marihuana seed have 
been confiscated. In the same period, the Mexican Govern- 
ment also confiscated three airplanes, two ships, and 22 
automobiles used in illegal drug trafficking, and arrested 
and charged 2,386 defendants, of which 332 were non- 
Mexican citizens. 


ABA To Establish Clearinghouse on 
Offender Employment Restrictions 


The American Bar Association has been awarded a con- 
tract for $185,440 from the Manpower Administration of 
the Department of Labor to establish a national clearing- 
house and consultation service on the problem of jobs for 
rehabilitated prisoners. 

Work under the contract will focus on unreasonable 
statutory and regulatory barriers which keep ex-offenders 
from being hired in jobs for which they are otherwise 
qualified. 

In 1964 the Department of Labor began a research and 
development program relating to the delivery of manpower 
services to offenders. The program has been expanded over 
the years and now includes activities related to skill train- 
ing and supportive manpower services. Effective placement 
of ex-offenders is the goal of the program and the basic 
reason behind the ABA contract. Secretary of Labor 
James D. Hodgson said, “Unless an ex-offender can actu- 
ally get work, all of our vocational education and training 
programs are empty exercises.” 

The contract was jointly announced by former Governor 
Richard J. Hughes of New Jersey, chairman of the ABA’s 
Commission on Correctional Facilities and Services, and 
Colorado Supreme Court Justice William H. Erickson, 
chairman of the ABA’s Criminal Law Section, the two 
units which will oversee execution of the project. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO and a member 
of the ABA Commission, indicating his support of the 
project to Labor Secretary Hodgson, said: “An effort such 
as this to catalogue and stimulate removal or modification 
of unreasonable and unnecessary restrictions on public 
employment, trade licensing, and other job-related oppor- 
—s for released offenders should have enormous 
value.” 

The project will collect and catalogue data on existing 
restrictions, and inform lawyers, bar associations, and 
business and labor groups concerned with more effective 
correctional programs. Workshops and conferences will 
be scheduled to disseminate the information and a series 
of publications is planned. 

The project will focus on three kinds of barriers: (1) 
requirements for obtaining business and occupational li- 
censes; (2) restrictions on government employment; and 
(3) civil disabilities imposed on ex-offenders which impair 
their ability to obtain and hold jobs, such as bars against 
holding public office, limitations on security clearances, 
bonding requirements, restrictions on obtaining driver’s 
licenses, and unreasonable employment application policies 
and procedures. The clearinghouse will also review restric- 
tions on the use of inmate labor in government contracts 
and rehabilitative work programs. 


Legal Services Made Available to 
Correctional Institution Inmates 


The development of a program designed to make avail- 
able a full range of civil legal services to indigent inmates 
of Connecticut’s correctional system was announced in 
October by Commissioner of Correction John R. Manson. 

The Civil Legal Assistance for Prisoners project will 
operate initially at the Somers and Osborn correctional 
institutions. It will offer legal aid in areas of litigation 
involving marital problems, wage garnishment, workmen’s 
compensation, and similar civil actions. 

The program is funded by a $36,000 federal grant re- 
ceived by the Department of Correction through the Plan- 
ning Committee for Criminal Administration, and will 
provide for a full-time staff of two licensed attorneys, 
traveling and office expenses, and part-time clerical help. 
The attorneys will maintain offices at the Somers and 
Osborn institutions as well as in the Hartford offices of 
the Connecticut Prison Association, which will be operating 
the program under a subcontract with the Department of 
Correction. 
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Connecticut Establishes Work-Release 
Program for Drug-Dependent Inmates 


What is believed to be the first work-release program 
for drug dependents in the country has been established 
by the Connecticut Department of Correction and the De- 
partment of Mental Health in a cooperative venture. 
Operating out of the New Haven Correctional Center, the 
program enables sentenced opiate dependent persons to 
enter the community on a work-release basis with the 
support of methadone maintenance. 

To be eligible, participants must be 21 years old and 
have been opiate dependent for an extended period. Each 
new arrival is placed in “day status,” the beginning phase 
of the methadone maintenance program which has been 
conducted for the past 3 years by the Department of Men- 
tal Health for persons in the New Haven area. 

Day status consists of a 6-week period in which the 
individual spends 5 days a week at the Mental Health 
Center undergoing intensive group therapy and counseling. 
He is subsequently placed on an adequate daily dose of 
methadone. 

After successfully completing “day status,” he is placed 
on work or education release, leaving the Correctional 
Center for a job in the community and returning to the 
Center at night. Each participant in the program must 
report to the Mental Health Center where he receives 
his allotment of methadone. He also continues to take part 
in group therapy and receives counseling, both directed 
at the addict life style. Each participant submits to ran- 
a urinalysis to guard against a return to the use of 

rugs. 

Dr. Herbert Kleber, who directs the methadone main- 
tenance program, states that about 200 persons are cur- 
rently members. 

Each participant in the program makes a formal com- 
mitment to the program for 1 year after completing “day 
status.” At that time he may apply for detoxification and 
discontinue the use of methadone. 

Most inmates, after parole or discharge, continue to 
receive counseling and therapy in addition to methadone, 
says John R. Manson, commissioner of the Department of 
Correction. “Their continued involvement in the program 
after release,” he states, “should play a part in helping 
offenders to adjust to community living and further guard 
against future offenses.” 


National Urban Coalition To Survey 
Delinquency Prevention Programs 


The National Urban Coalition will conduct an eight-city 
survey of the planning and funding of delinquency pre- 
vention programs, Coalition President M. Carl Holman 
announced in October. 

At present, more than 38 federal agencies plan and fund 
such programs, in addition to state and local governments, 
foundations, corporations, United Crusades, churches, and 
others. Lack of informational exchange between programs, 
Holman said, has created considerable confusion which has 
frequently reduced the overall effectiveness of such efforts. 

The purpose of the Coalition study is to identify the 
many funding and planning sources and clarify their re- 
lationships. The survey will be made in Denver, Detroit, 
El Paso, Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
and San Antonio, all of which have local urban coalitions. 
The local coalitions will complete the detailed studies in 
their cities of resources for such programs as youth ser- 
vices bureaus, drug centers, hot lines, court diversion or 
school counseling programs for truants, etc. The completed 
studies will be shared with public and private funding 
sources at a 1-day information workshop in each city. 

Later, characteristics common to these eight studies and 
their broader implications will be presented to national- 
level groups at additional information-sharing sessions. 

The survey is being made under a $100,000 grant from 
HEW’s Youth Development Delinquency Prevention Ad- 
ministration. 


USC Seminar of Minority Groups 
Offers Comments on Drug Abuse 


A feeling of estrangement as “second class citizens” 
seems to be implicated in drug abuse by members of dif- 
ferent minority groups. For Chicanos and Asian-Amer- 
icans, the drug scene can be different as tamales and tem- 
pura. Contrasting the ghetto with affluent suburbia, some 
narcotics addiction patterns are as distinct as black and 
white. 

These are some of the conclusions of a recent seminar 
at the University of Southern California School of Social 
Work which examined “Drug Abuse Among Adolescents 
and Young Adults: Socio-Ethnic Considerations.” 

Participants in the discussions included representatives 
of the Black, Mexican-American, Asian-American, and 
Indian-American communities. 

Professor John G. Milner of the University of Southern 
California School of Social Work, who conducted the sem- 
inar sessions in association with Mrs. Marguerite Phillips, 
also of the faculty, enumerated for a USC interviewer 
several areas of agreement by all minority group partic- 
ipants: 

® There is no one reason why individuals start using 
drugs. There is no characteristic-user personality. There 
is no inevitable outcome; that is, some of those most 
severely addicted seem to have the best chance of being 
rehabilitated. There is no single pattern in which a drug 
9g progresses, nor is there any single treatment that 
is best. 

@ Each minority group feels that addicts have the best 
chance to be helped toward withdrawal by persons of 
their own race in local, community-based facilities. 

® Most feel that the antidrug literature and propa- 
ganda issued by the government and police agencies to a 
large extent is filled with myths instead of facts and may 
be doing more harm than good. They said most of the in- 
formation shows an insensitivity to the drug problem and 
puts considerable stress on the dangers of drug-taking. The 
fact is, they agreed, that to a youngster who is seeking an 
exciting experience, the danger element makes the prospect 
of drug-taking all the more attractive. 

e Another common thread is the increasing turn to 
religion by addicts themselves to help handle their with- 
drawal from drugs. 

® The addict is a victim of a crushing loneliness and 
alienation from “straight” society. Rehabilitation is best 
served when the addict is able to make new friendships 
during the period of withdrawal. He can be helped most 
when parents and other family members stand behind him 
during rehabilitation. 

@ Arrests and incarceration are no solutions to the 
drug problem. 

© Most feel that if society were really committed to 
eliminating the drug problem, it could be done to a major 
degree by moving in on “big business,” particularly the 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. 

e A devastating problem at present is the small num- 
ber of available rehabilitation facilities and services. When 
an addict is ready to quit, he needs help immediately. If he 
is placed on a long waiting list, as is commonly the case, 
the right psychological moment might be lost, and so, per- 
haps, is his withdrawal. 

These points of agreement by the minority group par- 
ticipants, Professor Milner said, also apply to members 


of the white middle-class majority community who turn 
to drugs. 


Louis G. Maglio Named Man of the Year 
By Massachusetts Probation Association 


Louis G. Maglio, chief probation officer of the Boston 
Juvenile Court, was named Man of the Year by the 
Massachusetts Probation Association. More than 500 pro- 
bation officers in the state selected him for the distin- 
guished service award for his special work with juvenile 
delinquents. Maglio has been with the Juvenile Court more 
than 25 years. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Richard J. Anderson, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
will join the editorial staff of FEDERAL PROBATION as a 
reviewer of each issue of Crime and Delinquency, pub- 
lished by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
He succeeds John A. Sprague who has reviewed the 
journal for 11 years. Anderson is a graduate of Michigan 
State University and joined the Federal Probation Sys- 
tem in 1957. 

Carl W. Vandergrift, NCCD Council member in Indiana 
and vice president of Radio Station WOWO, urged, in a 
series of editorials, removal of “victimless” crime from 
the criminal justice system. Pointing out that 76 per- 
cent of new convictions were for intoxication, Vander- 
grift said: “If crimes without victims were removed 
from the criminal justice system, policemen would have 
one-third more time to spend on serious crimes against 
people and property. 

More than 2,200 persons wrote the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency in response to an article, 
“How To Make a Criminal Out of a Child,” by Charles 
Mangel, in the June 29, 1971, issue of Look magazine. 
They asked for information or to offer help. Half 
were teenagers or young adults. The youngest writer 
was 10! 

Patrick V. Murphy, police commissioner of New York 
City, has been named chairman of a newly created Law 
Enforcement Council, the police counterpart of the 
NCCD’s councils of judges, parole officers, correctional 
administrators, and behavioral scientists. The Council 
was established with the help of a 2-year grant from 
the Ford Foundation and the Lucille and Carl Loeb 
Foundation. 


Roosevelt Paley, federal probation officer at Los 
Angeles, was elected president of the Western Region 
of the Federal Probation Officers Association at the 
annual business meeting of the region in September, 
at Palm Springs, Calif. Paul M. Chandler of the San 
Jose, Calif., office, was elected vice president and Elmo A. 
Pruitt of the Fresno, Calif., office, secretary-treasurer. 
One hundred twenty-five probation officers from 13 states 
attended the Inservice Training Institute, September 
19-22, at which the business meeting was held. 

The Seventh Annual Penal Press Contest, sponsored 
by the School of Journalism of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, will receive penal press entries through December 
1, 1971. Winners will be announced in January 1972. The 
contest is open to all newspapers and magazines in penal 
and correctional institutions in the United States and 
to staff members of those publications. 

Cleo Brown, human relations consultant with the 
California Youth Authority, has been appointed hearing 
representative of the Youth Authority Board. As hearing 
representative he will work with Board members as a 
referee and member of a panel to determine a ward’s 
readiness for parole, conditions of parole, and parole 
revocation. He has been with the Authority since 1960. 

Frederick Chapman Green, formerly a practicing pedia- 
trician, was appointed, in August, associate chief of the 
Children’s Bureau Office of Child Development. For the 
past 5 years he had been engaged in the planning and 
delivery of comprehensive medical care to children of 
low-income families in New York City. 

The two-volume 1971 edition of the Encylopedia of 
Social Work, published by the National Association of 
Social Workers, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016, 
contains 180 articles relating to social work and social 
welfare philosophy and practice in the United States 
and 105 biographical sketches of persons who influenced 
the development of social work. Almost 200 persons con- 
tributed to the 1,728-page encylopedia. The two volumes 
sell for $22.50. 


Louis Levathes, attorney, who was director of the Juve- 
nile Court of the District of Columbia from 1958 to 
1968, and more recently a staff member of LEAA’s 
corrections program division, has been named director of 
an American Correctional Association Project which will 
consider in what ways the ACA can expand its services 
for programs for delinquency prone youth. The project 
is funded by HEW’s Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration. 


William E. Davidson, who retired August 31 after 
serving 24 years as a federal probation officer at Tampa, 
Fla., Monroe, and New Orleans, La., and Gainesville, 
Ga., has been appointed LEAA coordinator for the 
Georgia Mountains Planning and Development Commis- 
sion. From 1941 to 1948 Davidson was Louisiana state 


director of probation and parole for the State of 
Louisiana. 


The Bureau of Prisons 1972 appropriation for salaries 
and expenses contains $103.5 million, an increase of 
nearly $13 million over last year. The major increases 
include $4.7 million for custody, care, and treatment of 
prisoners; $1.8 million for maintenance and operation 
of institutions; $1 million for medical services; $68,000 
for technical assistance; and $235,000 for general ad- 
ministration to develop a program monitoring capability 
in major institutions. The program increases also in- 
clude $2.9 million for 1972 costs for the activation of 
a Fort Worth facility. The appropriation for buildings 
and facilities contains $59.8 million. Of this amount, 
$4,159,000 is for planning and site acquisition of three 
metropolitan correctional centers (San Francisco, San 
Diego, and the Philadelphia-New Jersey area). An 
amount of $43,450,000 covers new construction for the 
Behavioral Research Center, at Butner, N.C., the Chi- 
cago Metropolitan Correctional Center, and a West 
Coast Youth Complex. An additional $12,192,000 is pro- 
vided for the improvement of existing facilities. The 
appropriation also contains $13 million for support of 
federal prisoners in nonfederal institutions, an increase 
of $1 million over 1971. 

A Chicago police officer on academic leave is the first 
student to receive a bachelor’s degree in administration 
of justice at the Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale, Ill. Donald F. Bradel was a patrolman on the 
Chicago Police Force from 1968 to January 1970, when 
he was granted leave to attend SIU to complete his last 
2 years of college. 


Trial by jury in a juvenile court is not a constitutional 
requirement, the Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled in a 6 to 3 decision June 21, 1971, in McKeiver, et al. 
v. Pennsylvania. The court rejected appeals for juvenile 
jury trials in two Pennsylvania cases and one North 
Carolina case. 


The Jailer Training Course of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons is now in use in all 50 states as well as seven 
foreign countries. 

About a fourth of the defendants coming before the 
District of Columbia Superior Court since August 1970 
showed indications of drug use during pretrial pro- 
ceedings, according to the Corrections Digest, published 
by Sci/Tech Digests, Inc., National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. Tests were conducted and about 
34 percent of this group were determined to be heroin 
addicts. 

Plans for the Metropolitan Correctional Center to be 
built in Chicago by the Federal Bureau of Prisons are 
now in the design stage. The architectural firm has been 
engaged to design the new Center and on September 22 
representatives of the firm presented the design concept 
at a meeting in the central office attended by Bureau of 
Prisons executive staff. The design will be similar in 
concept to the Metropolitan Correctional Center to be 
built in New York City. 
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Building a Marriage on Two Altars is the title of 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 466, by Elizabeth and 
William Genné. Mrs. Genné has taught family relation- 
ships at several colleges and Mr. Genné is coordinator 
of family ministries for the National Council of Churches 
and secretary of the Interfaith Commission on Marriage 
and Family Life. Single copies may be purchased for 
25 cents from the PAP offices at 38 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A 3-day Management Development Institute was held 
at Washington, D.C., in November for deputy chiefs and 
supervising probation officers in the United States dis- 
trict courts. The Institute was under the auspices of the 
Federal Judicial Center. 


The World Union of Organizations for the Safeguard 
of Youth will hold its Fifth International Conference 
at the Unesco Headquarters, in Paris, December 4 to 8, 
1972. Information about the program and registration 
may be obtained by writing to the Organization’s sec- 
retariat at 28 place Saint-Georges, 75 Paris 9e. 


Ruth Glick, Ph.D., Berkeley educator and author, has 
joined the California Youth Authority on a 1-to-3-year 
project to develop a family life education program for 
CYA boys and girls. The project is being funded by a 
$120,000 grant for the first year from the Office of 
Economie Opportunity. 


Leonard J. Hippchen, Ph.D., associate professor in the 
department of criminology and corrections at the Stephen 
F. Austin State University, Nacogdoches, Texas, has 
been appointed director of the university’s new program 
in criminal justice. 

Mrs. Celia G. Wolfe, past superintendent of the State 
Correctional Home for Women at Muncy, Pa., and an 
employee of the Pennsylvania prison system for 35 years, 
died June 26. 

Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont, dean of the Senate 
Republicans, indicated in a letter to Commissioner of 
Correction Lawrence Bershad his continued interest in 
corrections. His letter said: “I appreciate being kept 
informed of the State of Vermont’s efforts in improving 
the correctional system. I recall my first Inaugural mes- 
sage as Governor of Vermont when I asked for a study 
of our state institutions. I am glad that the ‘old days’ in 
corrections and institutions are gone.” Senator Aiken 
delivered his message in 1936. 


An Inter-American Conference on Criminology was held 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico, November 3 to 7. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the American Society of Crimi- 
nology and the International Association of Penal Law. 
“Politics, Crime, and the International Scene’ was the 
theme of the conference. 


“Prison” is the title of a 16mm., 59-minute documentary 
filmed in Bucks County Prison at Doylestown, Pa. The 
film probes the value and reality of prison life. It is 
produced by National Educational Television and may 
be purchased or rented from the Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center at Bloomington, Ind. 


A new program of exchange of parole board members 
has been established under the auspices of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency (NCCD). Under the 
program, representatives from the boards of each state 
will observe another parole board in action. They will 
observe parole decision-making policies and procedures. 
Reports of their observations will be made to their own 
boards as well as to the board they are visiting. The 
program is being financed by a 1-year grant of $42,000 
from LEAA. 

Diversion From the Criminal Justice System is the 
title of a 33-page monograph prepared by Eleanor 
Harlow, information analyst for the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, and J. Robert Weber and 
Fred Cohen, consultaiits. The booklet is one of a series 
published by the National Institute of Mental Health 
Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency. Graduated 
Release, a 30-page monograph, by Eugene Doleschal, 
assistant director of NCUv’s Information Cenier, and 
Gilbert Geis, consultant, is another of the NIMH series. 
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A total of 178 men and women were participating in 
Maryland’s weekend leave program at the close of its 
second year of operation June 30. A total of 332 leaves 
had been granted by the close of the second year. Only 
one inmate failed to return from his leave. Inmates 
are eligible for weekend leave after serving 2 months. 
They are recommended for leave by their work-release 
supervisor and approved by the commissioner of correc- 
tion. The ages of the participants throughout the Divi- 
sion of Correction ranged from 19 to 62. 

William G. Sewell, Jr., director of the Bureau of Prisons 
community treatment center at Detroit since 1968, retired 
in September after 20 years in the correctional field. After 
serving as a federal probation officer for 12 years, Sewell 
began his Bureau of Prisons service as a caseworker 
at the Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Va. 

Hostesses of the Pan Am airlines have joined those of 
the TWA airlines in being part of the VISTO volunteer 
program of the Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment. VISTO was begun in 1968 to get the community 
involved in giving a helping hand to juvenile and adult 
probationers. Eighteen TWA Hostesses are now VISTO 
volunteers. 

Roy E. Gerard, deputy assistant director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, Institutional Services Division, has been 
designated as Bureau liaison with the State Department 
and the United Nations in matters relating to the inter- 
national program of crime prevention and treatment of 
the offender. His duties also will entail informing 
Director Norman Carlson concerning ways in which the 
resources of the Bureau of Prisons may most usefully 
be applied to the solution of international problems of 
crime prevention and control. H.G. Moeller, retired 
deputy director, who was the former Bureau liaison, 
will continue to serve as a consultant to the Bureau. 

The University of Alabama’s School of Social Work 
has established a new program in law enforcement and 
criminal justice. It includes course work in law enforce- 
ment, criminology, corrections, and social welfare. The 
graduate program leads to an M.S. degree in criminal 
justice. John C. Watkins, Jr., is director of the program. 

“Focus on Drugs” is a series of five films designed to 
prevent drug abuse before it begins. Produced by the 
American Educational Films, 331 N. Maple Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210, the films may be purchased 
with the help of federal funds. 

Carl W. Hamm, consultant in the professional stand- 
ards division of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, has been appointed director of LEAA’s newly 
created Division of Manpower Development Assistance. 
Hamm began his police career in 1942 with the Milwaukee 
police department, rising to the rank of assistant com- 
mander of the Traffic Bureau. In 1968 he joined the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin as a lecturer and 
coordinator for criminal justice education. 

Probation and Parole is the title of the 75-page printed 
and mimeographed journal of the New York State Pro- 
bation and Parole Officers Association, Inc., Madison 
Square Station, Post Office Box 408, New York, N.Y. 
10010. The September issue presents eight articles deal- 
ing with juvenile delinquency, group counseling in cor- 
rectional institutions, probation training, methadone 
treatment, probation officers’ attitudes, Memph v. Rhay, 
parole selection, and a county probation program. Joseph 
Yomtov is editor. Annual dues, including subscription 
to the journal, are $5. Nonmembers may purchase single 
copies of the journal for $3. 

A Second Chance is the title of a 16mm., 25-minute, color 
film designed for the orientation and training of juvenile 
court volunteers. It shows a series of typical situations 
that arise between volunteer and youth. A written study 
guide for the trainer is included. The film was produced 
by the National Information Center on Volunteers in 
Courts, Boulder, Colo. 80302, and is available on loan 
without charge by writing to the National Audiovisual 
Center (GSA), Washington, D.C. 20409. 
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Mrs. Dorothy Carter, for 7 years librarian for the 
King County Library System at the county jail library 
at Seattle, Wash., was selected by the inmate council 
to receive the Woman-of-the-Year Award. A letter ac- 
companying the award stated: “This is given at the 
request of the inmate population of the King County 
Jail for all your devoted work and efforts in bringing 
to the inmates enjoyment through reading with your 
work as the librarian of the jail.” During the first 7 
months of 1971, the circulation of the jail library 
averaged almost 2,000 per month. 


A conference on “Present-Day Implications of the His- 
tory of Violence and Other Crime” will be held at the 
State University of New York College at Brockport, 
February 19, 1972. Professor Albert G. Hess of the 
sociology department is organizing the conference. Con- 
ference papers and discussions will evaluate the knowl- 
edge of the history of crime, its significance for modern 
crime problems, and ways in which historical method- 
ology can be useful in criminological research. 


Motivated by today’s headlines on the prison system, 
the judiciary, penologists, and law enforcement officers, 
an all-encompassing library of 16mm. law and order 
films on these subjects is now available for rental and 
sale from Association Instructional Materials, a division 
of Association Films, Inc. Descriptions and fees are 
in the brochure which is obtainable free by writing to 
the company at 866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
Some of the titles include Men in Cages, The Cage, Play 
It Cool: A Question of Attitudes, The Face of Crime, 
The Black Cop, The Presentence Investigation Report: 
A Tool of Justice, The Revolving Door, and The Price 
of Life. 

The Suicide Clinic: A Cry for Help is the title of a 
16mm., 28-minute National Education Television film. It 
may be purchased or rented from the Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter of Indiana University, Bloomington 47401. 


Warden Harold H. Pryse of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Tallahassee, Fla., will retire in December 
after 24 years’ service with the Bureau of Prisons. He 
began his career as an instructor at Tallahassee, was 
superintendent of education at the Chillicothe reforma- 
tory, and then served as chief of the Career Develop- 
ment Section in the central office. In 1965 he was named 
associate warden at the Leavenworth penitentiary and in 
1970 was appointed warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Sandstone, Minn. 


Eve Edstrom, 48, award-winning newspaper reporter 
of The Washington Post for 20 years and known widely 
for her stories on delinquency and crime prevention and 
control and welfare programs, died October 12 of cancer. 


Halfway Houses and Group Homes for Troubled Children 
is the title of a 33-page booklet compiled by the Bureau 
of Group Treatment of the Florida Division of Youth 
Services, 311 South Calhoun Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 
32304. The booklet contains budget and staffing data 
to justify publicly supported programs. Copies are avail- 
able without cost by writing to Richard L. Rachin, chief 
of the Bureau. 

HEW’s Clinical Research Center at Fort Worth, Texas, 
was transferred to the Bureau of Prisons October 16 to 
become a federal correctional institution. The new insti- 
tution will be a 500-bed medical-correctional facility 
serving both men and women. While the primary emphasis 
will be given to treatment for narcotic addiction, treat- 
ment programs also will be provided for chronic medical 
and surgical patients, psychiatric and alcoholic patients, 
and some geriatric patients. The warden at Fort Worth is 
Charles F. Campbell. 

Rutgers University’s Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
will be held June 25 to July 14, 1972. It offers a 3-week 
program of interdisciplinary lectures and 19 specialized 
courses including “Alcohol and Corrections” and “Pro- 
grams for the Homeless Alcoholic.” For a prospectus 
and application form write to the Summer School of 
Alcohol Studies, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 08903. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Expected commitments of youths and adults to Cali- 
fornia’s institutions were reduced by 4,495 in 1970-71 
as a result of California’s probation subsidy program, 
it was announced in October by Allen F. Breed, director 
of the Department of the Youth Authority. This is the 
greatest reduction since the program was started 5 
years ago. Commitments have been reduced by 15,301 
during the 5-year period. 

Youthful offenders at the Connecticut Correctional Insti- 
tution at Cheshire are enrolled this fall in two college 
courses offered by Quinnipiac College. Twenty-five stu- 
dents are participating two nights a week in introductory 
courses in English and mathematics. The program is 
made possible by a grant from the Commission on Aid 
to Higher Education. Barry Fritz, assistant professor 
of psychiatry at Quinnipiac, coordinates the program. 

Milton Luger, chairman of the New York State Narco- 
tic Addiction Control Commission since 1970, has re- 
signed to resume his former post as director of the 
State’s Division for Youth. He is succeeded by Howard A. 
Jones, vice chairman of the Commission since 1970. 


Representative Herman Badillo, New York City con- 
gressman, has introduced a bill which would make food 
stamps available to drug addicts who participate in pri- 
vate rehabilitation programs. Food stamps, he said, 
would help drug rehabilitation programs, some of which 
are desperately in need of money to make ends meet. 

Kent Stoneman, former director of probation and parole 
with the Delaware Department of Corrections, has been 
appointed commissioner of corrections for the State of 
Vermont. Before his elevation to the commissioner post 
he was director of Vermont’s community correctional 
centers. 

Foundations of Criminal Justice, a basic reprint library, 
has been announced by the AMS Press, Inc., 56 East 
13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003. The reprints of 
hitherto scarce books form a basic library in the field 
of criminal justice. All books are clothbound. The books 
deal with the following fields: corrections, parole, and 
probation; criminology; forensic science; investigative 
commissions; the judicial system; juveniles; and police. 
The reprints may be purchased singly or in a series. 

LEAA Reference List of Publications, a 19-page docu- 
ment, was released in September. Copies may be obtained 
without charge from the National Criminal Justice Ref- 
erence Service, Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
eae. U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Robert M. Latta, chief probation officer of the San 
Joaquin County (California) probation department 
since May 1971, has been appointed chief probation of- 
ficer for the United States District Court for the Central 
District of California, at Los Angeles. A graduate of 
Occidental College, Latta engaged in graduate study at 
the University of Southern California and UCLA. He 
entered the probation field in 1949 as a deputy probation 
officer for the Los Angeles County probation department, 
served as supervising probation officer for 5 years, and 
as probation director for 10 years. At the San Joaquin 
County probation department he had a staff of 172 


persons. 
Safe Streets ... The LEAA Program at Work is a 


42-page booklet which describes the organization and pro- 
gram of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
in its attack on crime and its efforts to improve the crimi- 
nal justice system. The booklet contains a listing of all 
state planning agencies and the LEAA’s 10 regional 
offices. Copies of the booklet may be obtained by writing 
4 ae U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

“The Rise and Fall of Eastern Penitentiary, 1829-1970,” 
is the title of the Spring-Summer 1970 issue of The 
Prison Journal, published by the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, 19107. 
“Preventive Detention Bail and the Alternatives” is the 
title of the Autumn-Winter 1970 issue. Copies of each 
issue may be purchased for 50 cents. 
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Frederick R. Pivarnik, federal probation officer at Hart- 
ford, Conn., since 1965, has been reelected president of 
the Connecticut Probation and Parole Officers Association 
at its annual meeting October 21. 

Time Magazine (September 20, 1971) contains an article 
about Jaycees in Prisons. 

A $500,000 model rehabilitation program for 300 female 
inmates, including 200 at the Federal Reformatory for 
Women at Alderson, W. Va., and 100 in state and local 
institutions, has been announced by Deputy Attorney 
General Richard G. Kleindienst. Jointly financed by 
LEAA and the Department of Labor, the program will 
be sponsored by the Federal Government, the United 
Church of Christ, and Delta Sigma Theta, a national 
public service sorority. The church and the sorority will 
provide 150 volunteers during the 18-month rehabilitation 
program. 

The writings, speeches, and files of the late Herbert B. 
Ehrman, including those relating to the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, have been presented to the Harvard Law Library. 
A Sacco-Vanzetti exhibit, titled, “The Case That Will 
Not Die: Sacco-Vanzetti in Restrospect,” has been in 
the “Treasure Room” of the Harvard Law Library. The 
exhibit concentrates on such aspects of the political 
climate of the early 1920’s, the unpublished letters of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, legal developments since their execu- 
tion, and Mr. Ehrmann’s lifelong search for the truth. 
Mr. Ehrman, who died June 17, 1970, was counsel for 
Mr. Sacco and Mr. Vanzetti. 

Victor G. Walker, former warden of the Louisiana 
State Penitentiary and later affiliated with the Nebraska 
Boys Training School, has been named director of the 
Nebraska Division of Corrections, succeeding Maurice H. 
Sigler who was appointed a member of the U.S. Board 
of Parole. 

The 17th Annual Southern Conference on Corrections 
will be held at Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
February 23 to 25, 1972. 

Washington State’s furlough program is well under way. 
Since the passage of the Adult Corrections Furlough 
Bill, 645 men and women have applied for furlough. Of 
these, 452 were approved for furlough and of those going 
home, only 6 have failed to return and have been placed 
on escape status. 

“Wall of Trust” is the title of a 29-minute United 
Nations color documentary film on the reform of penal 
institutions. The film has been acquired for distribution 
by Contemporary Films of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036, and according 
to Contemporary Films, is suitable for use on teenage, 
college, and adult levels for discussion of penal reform. 
It is available for purchase ($260) and rental. ($11). 

Seventy California Youth Authority wards from the 
Karl Holton School for Boys at Stockton, were scheduled 
to visit the U.S.S. Owens-DD 1776, a destroyer under 
command of Cmdr. R. Kerslake at Treasure Island, and 
to take a cruise around the Bay and out the Golden Gate. 
A similar cruise was held in 1969 and 1970. The program 
on board ship includes lunch, entertainment, and tours 
of the facilities conducted by Navy personnel. 

Nort Sanders is retiring in January as director of the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department’s metropolitan 
area office after 33 years of county service. As director, 
Sanders contributed to the development of transcriber 
staffing yardsticks and provided early leadership to the 
Narcotics Control Program. He also functioned as head 
of the department’s Delinquency Prevention Division, 
developing an organization which eventually grew into 
a separate department known as the Department of Com- 
munity Services. Sanders was the Probation Department’s 
personnel director during the 1940’s. During this time 
he pioneered the Trainee Deputy Probation Officer Pro- 
gram. He served as president of the California Probation, 
Parole, and Correctional Association and president of the 
Western Probation and Parole Association. 
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The Michigan Conference on the Mentally Ill Offender 
and the Criminal Justice System will be held March 20-22, 
1972, at the Olds Plaza Hotel, Lansing, Mich. The regis- 
tration fee is $25. Further information concerning the 
conference can be obtained by writing Robert J. Bykowski, 
Center for Forensic Psychiatry, P.O. Box 2060, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48106. 

About the U.S. Judicial System is the title of a 16-page 
scriptographic booklet presenting the court system, in- 
cluding state and federal levels. It covers the structure 
of the system and types of courts. It is published by 
Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., 45 Federal Street, Greenfield, 
Mass. 01301, and sells for $1 a copy. There are reduced 
prices for quantity purchases. 

Ralph J. LaVallee, 73, secretary of the Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., from 1935 until his retirement in 1961, 
died in November at his St. Petersburg, Fla., home after 
an apparent heart attack. Mr. LaVallee entered the prison 
industries in 1933 at the Atlanta penitentiary as an ac- 
countant and in 1934 was transferred to the Washington 
office to help establish an accounting and records system 
for the FPI. At that time he became secretary of the cor- 
poration and the Board of Directors. Mr. LaVallee was 
among those who helped in arranging to have FEDERAL 
PROBATION printed by the Federal Prison Industries. 

The American Bar Association has received an LEAA 
grant in the amount of $210,995 to institute a program 
placing young lawyers in service as part-time volunteer 
parole officers. Under the supervision of experienced pa- 
role professionals, each volunteer will be assigned one 
adult or juvenile on parole, assuring the parolee of the 
kind of intensive contact and assistance not generally 
possible under present caseloads. The lawyers will not 
provide legal representation and services. The program 
is now underway in eight states. 

A new prison program financed by a $2.4 million LEAA 
grant was announced in September by New York City’s 
correction commissioner George F. McGrath. Young men, 
some with arrest and drug records, will be employed as 
“ease aides” in the city’s prisons, helping to deliver 
basic care and social services. Each aide will be paid 
$6,200 yearly and will attend the City University’s John 
Jay College of Criminal Justice 2 days a week to study 
how to become a correctional officer. 

Maryland became the first state, on November 12 and 13, 
to formally initiate the American Bar Association Young 
Lawyers Volunteer Parole Aide Program with a 2-day 
training institute held at the University of Maryland 
Law School at Baltimore. Over 60 young volunteer law- 
yers and 20 parole staff members participated in the 
institute that was keynoted by former Governor of New 
Jersey Richard J. Hughes. 

Alcohol: Some Questions and Answers is the title of a 
12-page folder published by the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rock- 
ville, Md. 20852. The folder may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, for 15 cents a copy or 
$11.25 for 100 copies. 

Jones Robitscher, M.D., psychiatrist and lawyer and 
part-time teacher at the University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine and the Villanova University School of Law, 
has been appointed the first occupant of the Henry R. 
Luce Chair at Emory University, Atlanta. As professor 
of law and behavioral sciences, he will attempt to develop 
refinements in the legal system where the disciplines of 
law and psychiatry intersect. He has written extensively 
in the field of forensic medicine. He will assume his new 
duties in July 1972. 

The 11th Annual Residential Summer Courses on Alcohol 
and Other Drugs of Dependence will be held June 2 to 11 
at Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Director of Summer Courses, Addic- 
tion Research Foundation, 33 Russell Street, Toronto, 
4, Ontario. 
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